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The Money Fief under the English Kings, 
1066-1485 


NUMBER of well-known scholars have, during the last 

half century, examined the whole subject of English feudalism. 
Through their work, the character of the ordinary fief has become 
clearly defined ; but that of the money fief, also a prominent feudal 
institution, has remained neglected.1 Since the published sources 
of England contain a mass of information on the money fief, it is 
indeed remarkable that scholars have permitted the subject to 
remain so obscure.? In his admjrable monograph on the money 
fief in medieval France, Michel Sczaniecki states : ‘ C’est seule- 
ment |’Angleterre qui nous fournit une grande abondance de 
textes utilisables, textes tellement abondants que tout l’aspect 
anglais du probléme demanderait une étude particuliére ’.* 
The present study is intended to follow up this suggestion. 

First of all, the money fief must be defined. The ordinary 
fief (the fief-en-terre of Sczaniecki) was a landed estate which, 
together with its appurtenances, was granted by a lord to a vassal 
in return for homage and fealty, military service (usually knight 
service), and various other feudal obligations. The money fief 


1 Among the older historians of English institutions, only Henry Hallam mentions 
the money fief but his remarks are vague (View of the State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1899), i. 108). Jolliffe mentions grants of money fiefs by Henry III 
in The Constitutional History of Medieval England (London, 1937), pp. 281, 424-9. 
Occasional references to the granting of ‘ pensions’ and ‘ treaties of retainer’ are to 
be found in a good many well-known monographs but hardly explain the nature of 
these grants. More valuable information concerning the money fief is provided by 
the chapters on English medieval military and diplomatic institutions by A. E. Prince 
and H. 8. Lucas in The English Government at Work, 1327-1336, ed. J. F. Willard and 
W. A. Morris (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), i. 300-93. 

? But it should be noted that a few French and German works contain scattered 
information on the money fief under the English kings: G. G. Dept, Les influences 
anglaise et frangaise dans le comté de Flandre au début du XIII™ siécle (Gand, 1928) ; 
Jean de Sturler, Les relations politiques et les échanges commerciauz entre le duché de 
Brabant et ’ Angleterre au moyen dge (Paris, 1936); Emile Varenbergh, Histoire des 
relations diplomatiques entre le comté de Flandre et l’ Angleterre au moyen dge (Brussels, 
1874); J. M. Toll, Englands Beziehungen zu den Niederlanden bis 1154, in Historische 
Studien, Heft cxlv (Berlin, 1921); L. Pabst, ‘ Die aiissere Politik der Grafschaft 
Flandern unter Ferrand von Portugal (1212-1233) ’, Bulletin de la Commission Royale 
@ Histoire, xxx (1911), 51-214. 

* Michel Sczaniecki, Zssai sur les fiefs-rentes (Paris, 1946), p. 56. 

* All rights reserved. 
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(the fief-rente of Sczaniecki) was, on the other hand, a cash sum 
paid in regular instalments by a lord to a vassal in return for 
similar feudal service.1 The distinction will become clearer when 
we come to examine actual cases. Meanwhile, some attention 


must be given to what is known about the money fief on the 
continent. 


Although the work of Sczaniecki is the first monograph on the 
money fief, it did not begin the investigation of the subject. As 
early as 1750 Nicolas Brussel clearly indicated the significance of 
the money fief. According to him, the frequent enfeoffments had 
so seriously depleted the domains of lords by the twelfth century 
that, to save their remaining land, they frequently granted 
pensions to vassals in return for military service.2 Some hundred 
years later Edgard Boutaric came to the same conclusion.® 
And after 1870 various other French scholars likewise discussed 
the money fief in greater or less detail.‘ All of them generally 
agreed with Brussel and Boutaric that, as wars became more 
protracted and were fought in more remote areas, the military 
forces provided by ordinary fiefs proved inadequate. In feudal 
states where a developed money economy filled the coffers of the 
princes, the feudal levy was augmented with mercenaries. But 


1 For a discussion on terminology, see Essai, pp. 2-7. Many terms have been 
used to denote a fief grantedin money. In German, for instance, we find Kammerlehen, 
Geldlehen, and Rentlehen ; in French, fief de bourse, fief de chambre, fief pécuniaire, and 
fief-argent ; in English, annuity fief and fief-in-income. Expressions such as jdhrliche 
Pension, rente annuelle, and ‘ money pension ’ fail to denote a feudal contract whereby 
a money fief was granted in return for peculiarly feudal services. It is true 
that the problem of distinguishing money fiefs from yearly incomes which were non- 
feudal is extremely difficult. Sczaniecki writes (p. 9): ‘On pratiquait au moyen-age 
des concessions de rentes simples qui n’ont pas eu de caractére féodal et de rentes 
constituées contra prestation d’hommage, vrais fiefs-rentes. En fait il est parfois 
trés difficile de juger si une telle rente est un fief ou si elle ne l’est pas.’ Thorough 
analysis of this problem is beyond the scope of the present work, but the essential 
peculiarity of the money fief may here be briefly described as follows. If, in this 
connexion, a record prescribes the performance of homage or of other feudal services 
in return for a cash income, it refers to a money fief. Lacking such a statement, an 
entry may still refer to a money fief if it contains the word feudum or variations of it— 
de annuo feodo, de feodo, de antiquo feodo, nomine annui feodi, and nomine feodi. The 
word feudum might also be an equivalent of the Old English feo meaning money. 
Consequently, feodum in the official records is often ambiguous, thus making it difficult 
sometimes to distinguish between a money fief and a salary. 

* Nicolas Brussel, Nouvel examen de V'usage général des fiefs en France pendant les 
onziéme, douziéme, treiziéme et quatorziéme siécles (Paris, 1750), i. 44-52. 

* See especially his Institutions militaires de la France (Paris, 1863), p. 120; also 
Saint Louis et Alfonse de Poitiers (Paris, 1870), pp. 267-8, 337. 

“Ch.-V. Langlois, Le régne de Philippe III le Hardi (Paris, 1887), pp. 177-8, 367-8 ; 
Achille Luchaire, Manuel des institutions frangaises (Paris, 1892), p. 160; Noél Didier, 
‘ Les rentes inféodées dans le comté de Hainaut du XII¢ au XV¢® siécle’, Revue du 
Nord, xvii (1931), 265-83, and Le droit des fiefs dans la coutume de Hainaut au moyen 
dge (Paris, 1945), pp. 52-6; Mare Bloch, La société féodale (Paris, 1939), i. 267-9. 
For representative historians of law, see Emile Chénon, Histoire générale du droit 
frangais public et privé des origines 4 1815 (Paris, 1929), ii. 150-2; Pierre Petot, La 
constitution de rente aux XII* et XIII* siécles dans le pays coutumiers (Dijon, 1928), 
i. 569-81. 
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money fiefs also added sizable contingents to the fighting 
forces. In the opinion of these historians the money fief thus 
helped medieval lords to meet the military needs of a changing 
age. 

Among the German scholars who have dealt with the money 
fief, Hans Delbriick has likewise emphasized its importance as a 
military instrument.' But more recently, Walther Kienast and 
Heinrich Mitteis have insisted that the money fief was essentially 
a diplomatic weapon through which princes extended feudal 


relations beyond their immediate domains and effected coalitions 
with neighbouring states.? 


Relying to some extent upon previous studies but primarily 
upon relevant French records, Sczaniecki traces the history of the 
money fief on the continent. He finds that the first money fief 
granted in Germany was of the year 996. In Flanders, Hainault, 
Brabant, Normandy, and other feudal states of the west, con- 
cessions of money fiefs first appear in the latter half of the eleventh 
century. These concessions, scarce in the earlier twelfth 
century, begin to show marked increase in the later twelfth 
century. They reach their greatest extension in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries and decline in the fifteenth.5 


1 Hans Delbriick, Geschichie der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte 
(Berlin, 1907), iii. 328: ‘Mit der Zeit bildete sich als Vermittelung zwischen der 
feudalen Kriegsverfassung und dem Séldnertum der Modus aus, dass Geldmichte, 
Kénige oder Stadte, mit Fiirsten und Herren feste Soldvertrige schlossen. . . .’ 

2 Walther Kienast, Die deutschen Fiirsten im Dienste der Westmdchte bis zum Tode 
Philipps des Schénen von Frankreich (Utrecht, 1924-31), i. 40, 56 ff., 147-9; ibid. ii. 
217-18; Heinrich Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt (Weimar, 1933), pp. 477-8. 
Mitteis has more recently expressed his views in Der Staat des hohen Mittelalters 
(2nd edn. rev.; Weimar, 1944), p. 389: ‘ Das Geldlehen spielte eine grosse Rolle in 
der Aussenpolitik’. Later (p. 499) he writes: ‘ Die Rentenlehen sind zugleich der 
scharfste Ausdruck fir die Internationalitit des Lehnrechts. . . .’ For a criticism of 
Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt and for additional remarks on the money fief, see Kienast, 
‘Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt im Mittelalter’, Historische Zeitschrift, clviii (1938), 
3-51. Ernst Clason seems to exaggerate the diplomatic importance of the money 
fief in Die Pensionsverhdltnisse deutscher Fiirsten mit fremden Madchten (Bonn, 1905), 
pp. 11-12, 45. On the money fief in the Low Countries, see particularly L. A. 
Warnkénig, Histoire de la Flandre, trans. A. E. Gheldolf (Brussels, 1835), i. 158, 
208-9, 223-6 ; Kervyn de Lettenhove, Histoire de Flandre (Bruges, 1853), i. 233, 236, 
259; Henri Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique (3rd edn.; Brussels, 1922), ii. 101-2; 
Kénig, ‘ Die Politik des Grafen Balduin V. von Hennegau’, Bul. Com. Roy. d’ Hist. 
lxxiv (1905), 210, 261-2. And on the money fief in Norman Italy and the Latin 
States of Syria, see Claude Cahen, Le régime féodal de Italie Normande (Paris, 1940), 
pp. 48-9, and La Syrie du nord a Vépoque des croisades et la principauté franque 
d’ Antioche (Paris, 1940), pp. 528-9; J. L. LaMonte, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100-1291 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 139-63. 

® Essai, p.21. Georg Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte (Kiel, 1875), vi. 28-31 ; 
Kienast, in Historische Zeitschrift, clviii. 24-5. 

* Essai, pp. 18-20; Didier, Droit des fiefs, pp. 53-6 ; Mitteis, Lehnrecht, pp. 476-9, 
and Staat des Mittelalters, pp. 292 ff.; Kienast, Deutschen Fiirsten, i. 1 ff., and in 
Historische Zeitschrift, clviii. 23-6. It was not until 1155-6 that the French kings 
granted a money fief; at that time Louis VII gave a fief of 502. to his brother, Count 
Robert (Zssai, p. 20; Kienast, in Historische Zeitschrift, clviii. 24-5). 

5 See especially Clason, Pensionsverhdlinisse, p. 45. 
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Seeking an explanation for this development of the money fief, 
Sczaniecki proceeds to examine its character and concludes, as did 
Kienast and Mitteis, that it was unimportant as a military 
instrument.' In a following chapter, ‘ Le réle politique des fiefs- 
rentes ’, he ascribes the pronounced development of the money fief 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to its usefulness as a 
political and diplomatic weapon. It was the money fief that 
forged French spheres of influence beyond the borders of France. 
And within France it enabled the kings to convert simple homage 
to liege homage and for the first time to acquire as vassals numerous 
lords, simple knights, and alleutiers. Through the money fief 
the Capetians were thus able to expand the royal domain and 
knit together the loose conglomeration of petty feudal units to 
form a greater France.? 

Whatever may ultimately be decided with regard to these 
opinions of Sczaniecki, there can be no doubt that he was right in 
his remark about the English records. Such chancery enrolments 
as the Charter, Patent, Close, Treaty, and Liberate Rolls, include 
numerous examples of money fiefs. Many are also to be found 
in the principal financial records—the Pipe and Issue Rolls, the 
Mise and Prest Rolls, the Wardrobe and Household Accounts.‘ 
Rymer’s Foedera and Delisle’s Recueil des Actes de Henri II 
contain much relevant information.’ Besides, certain sources of 


the Low Countries, France, and Germany offer supplementary 
material. Provided with these excellent records, one who studies 
them does not remain uninformed about the character of the 
money fief under the English kings. 

In feudal law the money fief was fundamentally like the 


1 Essai, p. 73. 2 Ibid. pp. 75-103. 

3A typical entry is the following grant of a money fief by King John to Robert, 
count of Dreux, on 16 May 1200: ‘ Johannes etc. Sciatis nos dedisse et concessisse, 
et presenti carta confirmasse, dilecto et fideli nostro Roberto comiti Drocen’, in feudo 
et hereditate, 4001. andegavensium annuatim percipiendas ad scaccarium nostrum de 
Cadom’, medietatem ad scaccarium Sancti Michaelis infra quindecim dies a festo 
Sancti Michaelis, et medietatem ad scaccarium Pasche infra quindecim dies post 
clausum Pasche. . . . Idem autem comes Robertus et heredes sui nobis et heredibus 
nostris facient pro feudo isto servicium trium militum, ita quod a die sumonitionis 
nostre in bona fide facere apud Drocen’ in quindecim dies venient illi tres milites 
Vernal’ ad standum in servicio nostro, ubi voluerimus in toto feudo regis Francie, 
per quadraginta dies’ (Rot. Chart. p. 58). The Liberate Rolls, which contain much 
of the best material, have been printed for only a few years: 2,3,and5 John. From 
6 John to 11 Henry III the writs of liberate were incorporated in the enrolments of the 
letters close. From the years 1226 to 1251 the Liberate Rolls are printed in calendar 
form. I have, unfortunately, been unable to consult the unpublished rolls. 

“Only a few of the Issue and Prest Rolls and Wardrobe Accounts are in print. 
The Issue Roll for the year 1370 has been published in full; but merely extracts 
from the other Issue Rolls, Henry III to Henry VI. The Presi Rolls are printed for 7 
and 12 John. Only one complete Wardrobe Account has been published—that of 
28 Edward I. 

5 In addition to the royal records, I have examined such contemporary chronicles, 
biographies, and baronial records as have been available. 
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ordinary fief. Liege or simple homage might be performed 
for either. Thus in 1213 Count William of Holland received 
from King John a fief of 400m. and agreed to the following 
terms : 


Ego ligius homo deveni ipsius de predicto feodo contra omnes mortales, 
ad terram suam Anglie defendendam et aliam (terram suam per- 
quirendam), nec ab homagio suo vel fidelitate sua pro aliqua re vel 
pro aliquo alio homine recedam.* 


Similar instances of liege homage, though numerous, are never- 
theless greatly outnumbered by those of simple homage. The 
following one is typical: ‘Sciatis quod dedimus Ricardo Fayel’ 
pro homagio et servicio suo 40]. andegavensium de feodo annuatim 
recipiendas ad scaccarium nostrum ’.? In case the liegeman of one 
lord accepted a money fief from another, he followed established 
feudal practice by reserving his primary obligation. For example, 
in an agreement of 1163, Count Theodore of Flanders declared that 
although he had promised to supply Henry II of England with a 
thousand knights in return for a money fief, he personally would 
have to serve his liege lord, Louis VII of France, with twenty 
knights in case of hostilities between the two kings.* Consequently, 
we find that in 1187 when war broke out in the Norman Vexin 
between Philip Augustus and Henry IT, Count Philip of Flanders 
followed his liege lord with twenty knights and sent a thousand 
knights to serve with Henry.‘ 

That vassals could receive money fiefs from other lords while 
holding money fiefs from the English kings conforms to traditional 
feudalcustom. In 1293 John, lord of Cuyk, rendered liege homage 
to the count of Flanders ‘ de 120]. . . . par an, au toujours, ke il 
m’a donet en fief et en homage ’ ; in 1295 he received a fief of 2001. 
of Tours for his homage and fealty done to Edward I.5 In 1366 
Charles V of France granted a fief of 4000. to Albert, duke of 

1 Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 94. For further cases of liege homage, see Rot. Chart. p. 110 ; 
Foedera, m1, ii. 972; Cal. Pat. R. 1367-70, pp. 333, 389, 392; Rot. Normanniae, 
p. 32; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 95; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 98b; Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 67, 
297 ; ibid. 1340-43, p. 116; ibid. 1370-74, p. 69. 

® Rot. Litt. Pat. p.12b. For further grants see Rot. Chart. p.9; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 
37; Pat. R. 1225-32, p. 102; Cl. R. 1227-31, p. 423; Réles Gascons, 
i. nos. 2203, 2252 ; Foedera, m1, ii. 971, 983, 992-3, 997, 1101, 1103-4. 

3 Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, i. no. 152 ; Foedera, 1, i. 22-3; Liber Niger 
Scaccarii, ed. Thomas Hearne (Oxford, 1728), i. 23-4. 

*Gervase of Canterbury, Opera Historica (Rolls Ser., London, 1879), i. 347; 
Benedict of Peterborough, Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi (R.S., London, 1867), ii. 48-9. 
See also Varenbergh, Histoire diplomatiques, p. 87; Charles Petit-Dutaillis in Bibdlio- 


théque de VEcole des Chartes, 1xxxviii (1927), 99-105; Dept, Influences, pp. 22-3; 
Kienast, Deutschen Firsten, i. 106 ff. 

5 Devillers and Reiffenberg, Monuments pour servir a Vhistoire des provinces de 
Namur, de Hainaut et de Luxembourg, i. no. 23; Cal. Pat. R. 1292-1301, pp. 134, 
232; Foedera, 1, ii. 820; ‘Calendar of Diplomatic Documents’ in Deputy Keeper's 
Reports, xlviii. app. 575. 
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Bavaria ; the dukes were still holding the fief in 1435. In 1396 
a fief of 10001. was conceded by Richard II to Rupert the Elder, 
duke of Bavaria and count palatine of the Rhine. There is 
evidence that this fief was still being paid in 1444.1 Such arrange- 
ments, however, usually proved to be awkward during periods 
of war, for often the vassal was forced to support one of the lords 
and thus forfeit his other money fief. Inthe years before Bouvines 
(1200-14) when John and Philip Augustus bribed hundreds 
of continental knights with money fiefs, the status quo of feudal 
relations was upset. Men shifted their loyalty back and forth 
so rapidly that their feudal relations became a tangled skein.? 
About 1202 the Flemish knight, Geoffrey de Sottegem, received a 
money fief from John of England ; in 1208 he received a fief of 
801. from Philip Augustus of France and had to forfeit the other 
one. In 1212 John sent envoys with letters close to various 
Flemish knights promising to restore their money fiefs if they 
would serve him and break with Philip. Geoffrey was one of the 
knights approached by the envoys. The Mise Roll of 1213 shows 
that Geoffrey and others accepted John’s offer, for it records the 
payment of their money fiefs in September of that year. Philip 
immediately confiscated their money fiefs held of him. In 
1304 Philip the Fair granted John, duke of Brabant, 


25001. de bons petis noirs tourncis de rente par an . . . et de ce 
li dis dus nous a fait liege hommage contre tous, sauve la foi et la 
loiauté et l’ommage de ses autres seigneurs, en qui hommage il estoit. 


John lost this fief in 1337 when he joined the continental coalition 
of Edward III who granted him a fief of 1500/.‘ 

Homage for money fiefs seems to have been performed in person 
throughout the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In 1103, 1110, 
and 1163 the counts of Flanders met the English kings at Dover 
and did homage to them in the presence of English and Flemish 


1 Devillers, Cartulaire des comtes de Hainaut, ii. nos. 463-4, 708-14 ; ibid. iii. nos. 
882-4, 913-14; ibid. v. nos. 1659, 1827; Cal. Pat. R. 1396-99, pp. 25, 247; Foedera 
(1704-35), x. 95, 126, 310, 379, 634, 658. The counts of Mark and Cleves and the 
dukes of Guelders also held two money fiefs at the same time. 

? These shifting feudal relations are well described by Dept, Influences, pp. 74-96, 
107-15. 

3 Ibid. pp. 62, 83-5, 111, 115. See also Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 130; Rotuli de Misis, 
p- 240. 

* Jean de Klerk, Les gestes des ducs de Brabant, ed. J. F. Wilic:3 (Brussels, 1839), 
i. Codex Diplomaticus, nos. 107, 156; Foedera, m1, ii. 1103, 1244. Adam de Wallencourt 
and William, castellan of St. Omer, forfeited their money fiefs held of Philip Augustus 
upon doing homage for money fiefs from John (Dept, Influences, pp. 83-4, 86, 93, 102, 
113-14; Rot. Mis. pp. 238, 262; Rotuli de Praestitis, p. 232; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 94). 
Savaric de Mauléon received a fief of 2001. of Anjou from John in 1200, forfeited it 
when he joined Philip Augustus, and then, receiving it back from John, held it until 
1233 (Rot. Norm. p. 28; Pat. R. 1225-32, pp. 229, 234; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, 
pp. 91, 108, 127; Cl. R. 1231-34, p. 199). 
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witnesses.!_ In 1173 Count Baldwin of Hainault and six of his 
nobles went to Henry II and did homage for money fiefs granted 
to them.? At Mainz in 1194 Richard I received the homage of 
ten German princes for their money fiefs.? Although in the 
following three centuries homage continued to be done in person, 
this practice became less frequent as money fiefs were granted to 
hundreds of men scattered all over western Europe; it was 
physically impossible for the kings personally to receive homage 
from all of them. We thus find that envoys were empowered by 
John to secure vassals by means of money fiefs, to receive the 
homage for the fiefs, and to give each recipient letters patent, as an 
official record of the transaction. The seneschals and other local 
officers of Gascony received authorization from Henry III to 
concede money fiefs and to receive the necessary homage. 
Both Edward I and Edward ITI, as well as other kings of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, similarly dispatched envoys 
commissioned to act in the royal name. Such envoys frequently 
travelled up and down the Rhine, and between the courts and 
towns of the Low Countries, to grant money fiefs and receive 
homage.® 

The principle of primogeniture was applicable to the money 
fief just as to the ordinary fief.’ Not only was it more convenient 
for the king to deal with one heir, but also it was easier to pay all 





1 Foedera, 1, i. 6,7; Delisle, Recueil Actes Henri II, i. no. 152. 

? Gislebert de Mons, ‘Chronicon Hanoniense a. 1070-1195’, in Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Scriptores (Hanover, 1869), xxi. 522. 

3 Roger of Hoveden, Chronica (R.S., London, 1869), iii. 234; Gislebert de Mons, 
p. 583. Baldwin IX and Ferrand of Flanders, Count William and Hugh de Fornes of 
Holland, Duke Henry of Limburg, and Count Theobald of. Bar, did homage in person 
to John. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 10, 93; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 119; Foedera, 1, i. 86. 

5 The Gascon Rolls contain many such orders from Henry III to his seneschals. 

® See particularly Foedera, 11, ii. 1176. For other cases where homage was received 
by proxy, see ibid. 1191; ibid. m1, i. 312; ibid. (1704-35), ix. 660; ibid. x. 161-3. 
Just as the English kings opened up feudal] relations through envoys, so some of the 
German princes sent accredited ambassadors to England in the fifteenth century to 
bargain for money fiefs in return for military service and, if successful, to do homage 
in their name. For example, in 1438 Henry, bishop of Minster, sent three envoys 
to England with powers to negotiate with Henry VI for a money fief and to do homage 
for it (ibid. (1704-35), x. 698-70; ‘ Diplomatic Documents of the Exchequer’, in 
Lists and Indexes of the Public Record Office, no. 49, p. 46). There is no information 
about the manner in which a man was invested with a money fief; probably it was 
similar to the investiture ceremony for an ordinary fief. Rather than receive some 
symbolic object such as a stick or piece of turf, the recipient of a money fief undoubtedly 
received the first instalment of money. 

7 In 1242 Henry III made it known ‘ quod dedimus dilecto fratri nostro Hugoni le 
Brun [eldest son of Hugh X of La Marche who had held a money fief] et heredibus suis 
ex legitima uxore sua procreatis 400m., singulis annis percipiendas ad scaccarium 
nostrum ’ (R. Gasc. i. nos. 321, 3897). In 1352 after the death of Adolph, count of 
Mark, who held a fief of 400 florins of Florence, his eldest soa and heir, Engelbert, 
did homage and fealty to Edward III and received the money fief (Cal. Pat. R. 
1350-54, p. 344). The money fiefs of the counts of Flanders and the lords of Blavia 
and Jovinzyaco can be similarly traced. 
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the money to one man and make him solely responsible for the 
service required by thé fief. Since it was common, by the time of 
Bracton, for women to hold military fiefs and render homage for 
them, it was only natural that, when necessary, women were 
granted money fiefs.* 

The preceding discussion has tended to show that legally a 
money fief was much the same as an ordinary fief. But there was 
one striking difference between the two : most ordinary fiefs were 
heritable, most money fiefs were not. Although many money 
fiefs granted by the English kings could be inherited, most of them 
were governed by conditions that limited their duration.? In 
the thirteenth and following centuries it was customary to grant 
money fiefs only for life ; and yet it should be noted that, when a 
man holding a life money fief died, his heir was usually granted a 
similar money fief if he could competently perform the feudal 
service.* But even in these centuries most money fiefs were held 
by tenures more provisional even than life tenure; they were 
granted until lands could be provided through marriage, or from 
wardships and escheats. Often they were to be enjoyed during the 
king’s pleasure, depending upon a variety of considerations, such as 
the continuance of the service, or until further order, or until 
substitution by a land fief in territories marked out for conquest.‘ 


1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 305-6. Bracton, De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. G. E. Woodbine, ii. 228 (fo. 78b): ‘Item videndum, 
quis potest homagium facere? Et sciendum, quod liber homo, tam masculus quam 
foemina, clericus et laicus, major et minor...’ Two countesses of Flanders in 
their own right, Jean (1202-44) and Margaret (1244-80), did homage to Henry III and 
Edward I for money fiefs (Foedera, 1, i. 187, 198, 227; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, pp. 
123, 186, 213; ibid. 1245-51, pp. 224, 349; Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 9, 387). 

2 With heritable money fiefs it was customary to cede them to the original grantee 
‘pro se et heredibus suis’. In 1337 William van Dunenworde was granted 5001. 
‘a tenir en fee et en homage de nostre dit seigneur, et de ses heirs, par sire William, 
et par ses heirs desusditz, perpetuelment a touz jours ’ (Foedera, 11, ii. 973). Heritable 
money fiefs were given to such notable men as the counts of Flanders, Dreux, Holland, 
Bar, Namur, Mark, and Juliers; to the dukes of Guelders; and to the viscount of 
Béarn. On the provisions and conditions which came to be imposed upon the tenures 
governing ordinary fiefs, see Maitland, History of English Law, ii. 11 ff. 

*In 1253 Henry III granted ‘ dilecto et fideli nostro Reginaldo de Sancto Lomano, 
pro homagio et servicio suo, 201. sterlingorum singulis annis, quoad vixerit ’ (R. Gasc. 
i. no. 2252; Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, p. 496). In 1397 the knight, Thapin Knebil, 
did homage to Richard II ‘ et propterea idem dominus meus rex, de gratia sua speciali, 
mihi concessit, dedit, et assignavit, ad totam vitam meam, in feodum.. . 50l.’ 
(Foedera (1704-35), viii. 22). In 1440 Henry VI granted Theodore, archbishop of 
Cologne, a fief of 600m. ‘dum ipsi rex et archiepiscopus vixerint in humanis’ (ibid. 
x. 834). In 1295 John, lord of Cuyk, received a fief of 200/. for life ; in 1331 Otto, his 
successor, was in possession of a fief of 2501. (Cal. Cl. R. 1330-33, pp. 354, 495). 
Similarly, money fiefs granted for life to the lords of Montjoie and Faukemont were 
regranted to their successors (Cal. Pat. R. 1292-1301, p. 134; ibid. 1343-45, p. 49; 
ibid. 1345-48, p. 61). 

“In 1203 John Malerbe was granted a fief of 501. ‘ quosque ei illas in maritagium 
aut alibi assignaverimus ’ (Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 23). In 1261 Henry III granted twenty- 
seven knights money fiefs until he could provide for them ‘ more abundantly in wards 
or escheats ’ (Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, pp. 147, 152, 154, 198, 242). Walter de Godarville 
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Besides that of tenure, there were other less striking differences 
between the money fief and the ordinary fief. Money fiefs were 
not granted in free alms or alienated to religious institutions, nor 
were they alienated or sold to other men.1 And neither did 
subinfeudation take place with money fiefs. According to 
Sezaniecki, money fiefs granted by the kings of France were held 
in parage by co-heirs ; such was not the case with those granted by 
the kings of England. None of the records indicate that the feudal 
aids or that the feudal incidents of relief, wardship, and marriage, 
were ever applied to money fiefs granted by the English kings.” 
In contrast to Clason and Kienast who have argued that a 
money fief could be granted in the form of a lump sum as well as in 
annual instalments, Sczaniecki insists that a lump sum of money 
could not be enfeoffed.* Not having the lasting effect of an 
ordinary fief, it would dwindle with use and finally disappear ; thus 
the vassal would be left without any fief or income. Sczaniecki 
concedes that there were many cases where lump sums of money 
were granted to men but shows that the sums were not money 
fiefs ; they were merely rewards granted to men for accepting 
money fiefs. Occasionally a lord might grant a lump sum to a 
vassal on condition that he invest the money and thereby convert 
it into an annual income to be held as a fief from the grantor. 
But the annual income, and not the lump sum, was the fief.‘ 
The English records tend to confirm these opinions. They 
indicate that lump sums, in addition to being rewards for accepting 
money fiefs, were granted as inducements to men for taking lands 
as fiefs from the English kings.® 
received a fief of 20/. ‘ ad se sustentandum in servicio regis, quamdiu regi placuerit’ 
(Cl. R. 1227-31, p. 521). For other provisional grants see Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 45b; 
R. Gasc. i. nos. 282, 342, 433, 2506, 3769; ibid. iii. nos. 4528-9; Cal. Pat. R. 
1334-38, p. 27; ibid. 1340-43, p. 116; ibid. 1358-61, p. 270; ibid. 1367-70, pp. 333, 
380, 400. In 1226 Hugh, viscount of Thouars, received a fief of 500m. to be held 
until the castle of Lodun and its appurtenances in Poitou were taken by the English, 


whereupon he was to receive the castle (Pat. R. 1225-32, pp. 99-100). 

1Cf. Essai, p. 151: ‘... les fiefs-rentes sont devenus eux aussi objets de 
commerce.” 

2 Cf. ibid. pp. 149-50. 

3 Kienast, in Historische Zeitschrift, clviii. 26: ‘Es wurden nicht nur Renten als 
Lehen gegeben, sondern auch einzelne Geldsummen, ohne dass der Beliehene das 
Kapital in eine Rente unwandelte. Es empfiehlt sich deshalb, die ganze Gruppe nicht 
als Rentenlehen, sondern als Geldlehen zu bezeichnen.’ Cf. Clason, Pensionsver- 
hdlinisse, p. 22. 

« Essai, pp. 162-6. See also pp. 87 ff. and 130 ff. 

5In 1245 Amadeus, count of Savoy, received a fief of 200m. plus 1000/. as a reward 
for becoming the man of Henry III (Cal. Pat. R. 1232-47, p. 469; ibid. 1247-58, 
p. 9; Cal. Lib. R. 1245-51, pp. 20, 40, 115, 168). Edward I granted Guy of Flanders 
a fief of 300m. plus a lump sum of 300,000/. to help prosecute the war against Philip 
the Fair (Cal. Pat. R. 1272-81, p. 331; Cal. Cl. R. 1279-88, p. 2; ‘Cal. Dip. Doc.’, in 
Dep. Keeper's Rep. xiv, app. i. 288). 

*In 1237 Henry III agreed to pay 600m. to Geoffrey Ridel II, lord of Blavia, in 
return for taking his lands in Gascony as a fief (Cal. Pat. R. 1232-47, p. 192). Fora 
similar arrangement with Geoffrey Rancon, see Pat. R. 1225-32, p. 392. 
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We now come to the matter of payment. The holder of an 
ordinary fief got his income from his estate, but the holder of a 
money fief had to get his from a treasury or a fund officially 
set aside for him. It is not until the reign of Henry II that we 
find official records of sums paid as money fiefs by the English 
kings. Then, thanks to a continuous series of Pipe Rolls and 
occasional Norman Rolls, we begin to have definite information. 
We thus learn that many recipients of money fiefs received their 
annual instalments direct from the farm of an English county or 
of a Norman vicomté. Early under Henry II the money fief of 
Count Theodore of Flanders was paid from the issues of the 
counties of Lincoln, Oxford, Nottingham, and Suffolk. The 
Pipe Roll of 1197 shows that the castellan of Ghent and other 
Flemish messengers received 20m. from Yorkshire and 44I. 10s. 
from London and Middlesex for the arrears of Count Baldwin [X’s 
money fief for three years.2, In the Pipe Roll of 10 Richard I 
the sheriff of Lincoln rendered account of sums paid to unidentified 
Flemings for their fiefs. 


Flandrensibus 311. et 12s. et 10d. de feodis suis . . . per breve 
Galfridi f. Petri quod attulit de computandis sibi 601. quas predictas 
Flandrensibus liberavit de predictis feodis.® 


The Great Rolls of the Norman exchequer contain similar entries. 


For example, in 1180 Robert de Stoteville rendered account of 
7501. ‘de firma Lillebone de quinque annis scilicet de 1501. per 
annum .. . camerario Tancarville 300/. scilicet 601. per annum 
de feodo’. Asimilar entry relating to the chamberlain of Tankar- 
ville is found in the roll for 1195.4 Among the payments accounted 
for in 1198 by Henry de Gray, bailiff of Verneuil, was ‘201. de 
feodo ’ of William de Lestanc.5 

Money fiefs continued to be paid from the issues of the counties, 
but the chancery enrolments, which begin with the reign of John, 
prove that during the next three centuries most of them were paid 
direct from the exchequer. In 1199 John made it known that 
‘nos dedisse et concessisse et presenti carta nostra confirmasse 


1 Pipe R. 2-3-4 Hen. II, pp. 36-7, 39-40, 82-3, 89, 91, 136, 149, 152; ibid. 5 
Hen. II, pp. 8, 34, 51, 64; ibid. 6 Hen. II, pp. 1, 8, 43, 45; ibid. 7 Hen. II, p. 30; 
ibid. 8 Hen. II, p. 26. 

® Pipe R. 9 Ric. I, p. 164: ‘. . . castellano de Gant et aliis nuntiis comitis Flandr’ 
441, 10s. ad perficiendum ipsi comiti areragium feodi sui trium annorum et comiti de 
Hano duorum annorum.’ 

® Pipe R. 10 Ric. I, pp. 44, 115, 153. 

* Magni Rotuli Scaccariit Normanniae, ed. Thomas Stapleton (London, 1840-4), i. 
68, 132, 138, 157. 

5 Ibid. ii. 311. The roll for 1198 contains this entry: ‘ Ricardus de Argencon 
reddit compotum de 560/. de firma honor’ Ebroic’ . . . Heredi Henrici de Novo 
Burgo 101. de feodo, Roberto de Laceio 131. de feodo, Thom’ de Verdon 201. de feodo 
de anno preterito, Petro de Sabluil 101. de feodo, Ricardo Lebigot 28/. 16s. hoc anno 
pro tribus modinis frumenti de feodo . . .’ (ibid. ii. 462). 
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dilecto et fideli nostro Gaufrido de Cella 100/. sterlingorum 
annuatim recipiendas ad scaccarium nostrum’. In 1226 Henry 
III ordered his treasurer and chamberlains to pay ‘de thesauro 
. . » Henrico de Adithel’ 401. de hoc anno regni nostri decimo 
de annuo feodo suo quod percipit ad scaccarium nostrum ’. 
In 1242 Henry III conceded to ‘Reimundo, vicecomiti de 
Frunzak, 100/. sterlingorum, singulis annis percipiendas ad 
scaccarium nostrum Londonie’. In 1339 Edward III granted to 
Peter Moryn a fief of ‘ 100/. sterlingorum, percipiendas annuatim, 
ad scaccarium nostrum, ad festa Sancti Michaelis et Pasche, per 
aequales portiones ’.1 At times the chamber and wardrobe helped 
the exchequer in the payment of money fiefs. This occurred 
principally during the reigns of John and Henry III. In 1216 
John granted ‘ dilecto et fideli nostro Ricardo Lucet pro homagio 
et servicio suo 15m. annuatim percipiendas de camera nostra 
ad duos terminos’. In 1253 Baldwin de Villa, Arnold de 
Fossato, and Arnold. Garsias de Monte Pesato received, 
respectively, fiefs of 20m., 401. of Bordeaux, and 50/1. of 
Bordeaux ‘de camera nostra’. In 1254 Archenbald, count of 
Périgord, was granted ‘300/. burdegalensium nomine feodi, 
singulis annis percipiendas de camera nostra’. In‘1242 Henry 
III conceded to Guy de la Palu 40m. ‘singulis annis de 
garderoba nostra percipiendas’. In the same year Henry III 
granted his ‘ brother, Guy de Lezinan, and his heirs lawfully 
begotten [a fief of] 300m. a year at the exchequer in England, 
if the king be there, or from the wardrobe, if the king be 
beyond seas ’.? 

If one were to examine only the original concessions of money 
fiefs, nearly all of which stipulate that the exchequer will pay 
the fiefs, he undoubtedly would conclude that few of them were 
paid by the chamber or, more accurately, by the wardrobe which 
took over nearly all the functions of the chamber in the early 
years of Henry III’s reign. But should he trace the history of these 
money fiefs, he would discover that in the thirteenth century the 
wardrobe had an important part in their finance. In many 
years it paid more of the annual instalments than the exchequer. 
This is readily understood when one realizes that the wardrobe 
was frequently a second treasury, receiving money from the 
exchequer, disbursing the- money, and finally at the end of the 


1 Cella, Rot. Chart. p.11; Adithel, Rot. Litt. Claus. ii. 142b; Frunzak, R. Gase. i. 
no. 372; Moryn, Foedera, 11, ii. 1101. For similar grants see Rotuli de Liberate, p. 
17; Foedera, nu, ii. 971, 992, 997, 1098, 1101, 1104. 

® Lucet, Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 185; Villa, R. Gasc. i. nos. 2094, 3894; Fossato, ibid. 
i. no. 2074; Garsias, ibid. i.no. 2073; Périgord, ibid. i. no. 3769; Palu, ibid. i. no. 931; 
Lusignan, Cal. Pat. R. 1232-47, p. 309; R. Gasc. i. no. 301. See also Rot. Norm. 
p- 29; Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 185; Rot. Chart. p.218b; Pat. R. 1225-32, p. 102; R. Gasc. i. 
no. 264; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, p. 257. 
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fiscal year rendering an account of the disbursements to the 
exchequer. The wardrobe, following the kings about as it did, 
could pay the holders of money fiefs more efficiently than the 
stationary exchequer located permanently at Westminster. 
This was particularly true when Henry III was waging campaigns 
in south-western France and had secured hundreds of continental 
vassals by means of the money fief.1 The wardrobe could pay 
these fighters on the spot whereas, if the exchequer was the 
disbursing agent, messengers would have to transport the money 
from England, or the recipients themselves would have to travel to 
Westminster to secure it. By such use of the wardrobe the 
administrative machinery was simplified and the efficiency of the 
military operations was improved. 

To help the English exchequer carry the burden of financing 
the money fief, the kings constantly improvised new financial 
arrangements. The exchequers located at Dublin and Caen, and 
the exchequer and chamber at Bordeaux, paid a substantial 
number of money fiefs.2 Men living in Gascony were often 
assigned money fiefs on the customs of Bordeaux and other towns 
located in south-western France.? Money fiefs began to be 
assigned on various English ports in the reign of Edward III. 
In 1327 John of Hainault, lord of Beaumont, was granted a fief 
of 1000m. ‘ out of the customs in the port of London’. Twice 


yearly, thereafter, the collectors of the customs of wool import of 
London were ordered by letters close to pay 500m. to John ; 
these orders regularly continued until 1345 when John went over 


1 For instance, in the summer of 1230 the wardrobe, recently supplied with sums of 
20,000m. and 20001. from the exchequer, was daily paying money fiefs, salaries, and 
other war expenses to the English army in Poitou (Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, p. 150; Pat. 
R. 1225-32, pp. 397-8 ; Tout, Chapters, i. 198-9). On 17 July 1230 Geoffrey de Ponte, 
a Poitevin baron, was granted by letters patent a money fief of 100m. ‘ percipiendas 
. . » adscaccarium nostrum in Anglia ’ (Pat. R. 1225-32, pp. 386, 399). On 27 August 
1230 the wardrobe clerks, Kirkham and Crowcombe, were ordered ‘ quod de thesauro 
nostro quem vobis liberari precepimus apud Nonetas, liberetis Reginaldo de Pontibus 
juniori 700m., Galfrido de Ponte filio suo 100m.’ (Cl. R. 1227-31, p. 430). On 23 
September 1230 letters patent confirmed the concession of 17 July and ordered the fief 
to be paid at the exchequer. For the years 1232-3 and 1238-41 writs of liberate 
ordered the money fief to be paid to Geoffrey at the exchequer (Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, 
pp. 187, 211, 236, 308, 317, 378, 430, 473, 502 ; ibid. 1240-45, pp. 44,77). In 1230 the 
wardrobe paid 200m. to ‘ Willelmo de Rupe domino de Jovenzyaco, et de 121. 10s. 
ei liberandis de annuo feodo 25/. quas percipit ad scaccarium domini regis’. The 
wardrobe paid Bernard de Royl 50m. ‘de 100m. quas dominus rex ei concessit 
percipiendas ad scaccarium de annuo feodo suo’ (Cl. R. 1227-31, p. 431). 

2 In 1200 John sent letters patent to ‘ senescallo Normanie et baronibus scaccarii 
Cadomi etc. Sciatis quod dilecto et fideli nostro Nicolo Lechat dedimus annuatim 
501. andegavensium pro homagio et servicio suo recipiendas ad scaccarium Cadomi’ 
(Rot. Norm. p. 32). See also Cl. R. 1231-34, pp. 335, 526; Cal. Pat. R. 1232-47, p. 
489 ; Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 6b, 12b, 22b, 23; R. Gasc. ii. no. 355. 

In 1250 Arnald Ottonis, viscount of Lomagne, was granted a fief of 100m. 
‘from the customs of Bordeaux’ (Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 67, 297, 346). See also 
R. Gasc. i. nos. 433, 446 ; ibid. i (suppl.), no. 4414; ibid. ii. nos. 1269, 1792. 

* Cal. Pat. R. 1327-30, p. 10. 
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to the French king.1 Edward III, regarding John of Hainault 
as one of his most powerful allies, made every attempt to pay the 
money fief promptly. Thus in 1342 the collectors of London were 
ordered so to ‘ ordain the payments from the customs that John 
will be one of the first ones to receive his payment of 1000m. 
yearly ’.2. When the royal coffers were empty, money fiefs were 
occasionally paid by remission of customs on wool. In 1340 
Edward III owed Hugh of Geneva, lord of Vareis and Anchou, 
2001. for his fief of 500m. To pay the debt, Edward allowed 
Hugh or his attorneys to take 100 sacks of wool, custom free, 
to Bruges.® 

The many societies of merchants and banking houses of 
western Europe, which developed rapidly in the thirteenth 
century and expanded their services in the fourteenth, were 
constantly used by the kings to facilitate the payment of money 
fiefs. The transactions were generally of two kinds: either the 
merchants loaned the money to the kings so that they could 
promptly pay: the yearly instalments, or the merchants paid the 
recipients directly and collected their money later from the 
exchequer or such royal revenues as the wool customs. In 1243 
Emery de Ruffek, rherchant and citizen of Bordeaux, paid 201. 
to Onken Andrew de Burgo for his fief and collected the money 
later from the exchequer.‘ In 1269 it was recognized that certain 
officers of the exchequer had 

lately received a loan for the king’s use from Reiner Abbatis, Hugh 

Simonet called Mace, and other merchants, dwelling in London, of 

300m., whereof they delivered by order of the king to Raymond, 

vicomte of Turenne, 200m., to Poncius de Gurdun, 361. 5s., of arrears 

of their yearly fees.® 
The ‘ Diplomatic Documents of the Exchequer ’ are filled with 
acquittances by holders of money fiefs for payments received from 
such merchants and bankers as the Frescobaldi, Peruzzi, and 
Bardi.® 

1 Cal. Cl. R. 1327-30, pp. 247, 352; ibid. 1330-33, pp. 3, 72, 231, 244, 386, 459, 
499; ibid. 1333-37, pp. 37-8, 77, 220, 425, 573, 611; ibid. 1339-41, pp. 2, 49, 317; 
ibid. 1341-43, pp. 437, 601; ibid. 1343-46, pp. 161, 163, 210, 273, 289, 309, 421, 518. 

2 Cal. Cl. R. 1341-43, p. 437. See also ibid. 1343-46, p. 175. 

3 Foedera, 1, ii. 1116. See also Cal. Pat. R. 1338-40, p. 370. It may be mentioned 
that, while Normandy was in his possession, John provided for some money fiefs by 
paying them out of the tallage of that duchy. In 1202 Hugh de Montfort received his 
fief of 200m. of Anjou ‘de taillagio hominum suorum de Ponte Episcopi’ (Rot. Norm. 
p- 63). See also ibid. pp. 79, 99. Even the resources of the church were used to pay 
money fiefs. For instance, in 1257 Amauvin de Varesio was paid 6311. 13s. 2d. 
from the issues of the archbishopric of Dublin and void bishoprics of Ireland for the 
arrears of his money fief, wages, and horses lost in time of war in Gascony (Cal. Pat. 
R. 1247-58, p. 562). See also ibid. 1232-47, p. 212; ibid. 1266-72, pp. 163, 216. 

* Ibid. 1232-47, p. 356. 

5 Ibid. 1266-72, p. 322. See also R. Gasc. i. nos. 35, 4071 ; Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 
5, 9, 37, 243, 257; ibid. 1266-72, app. p. 736. 

** Cal. Dip. Doc.’, in Dep. Keeper’s Rep. xlviii. app. 575, 580-1. 
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In his monograph on the financial operations of the Templars, 
Delisle has shown that John and Henry ITI arranged to have many 
money fiefs paid by treasuries of that order.1 To prove his good 
faith and solvency to the grantees, John frequently deposited in 
the treasury of the Templars at La Rochelle sums adequate to 
assure regular annual instalments for a certain number of years.” 
For a man of John’s unsavoury reputation such a guarantee was 
considered necessary by many of the men who entered into feudal 
relations with him. In 1214 when John granted Alice, countess 
of Angouléme, a fief of 500/., he deposited 25001. in the treasury 
of the Templars at La Rochelle and ordered its commander to 
pay 500/. annually to Alice.* In the same year and in the same 
place John deposited 30,000/., a sum representing five yearly 
instalments to be paid to Ralph, count of Eu, for his money 
fief. In 1224 the commander of the Templars in England was 
ordered to pay 200m. at the Feast of St. Michael and 300m. 
at Easter to Hugh de Lusignan X, viscount of La Marche 
and Angouléme, for his fief of 500m. customarily received at 
the exchequer.5 The greatest service of the financial system 
of the Templars was that it enabled the English kings to 
deposit lump sums in the treasuries and ‘use this money as 
collateral in their feudal and financial relations with holders 
of money fiefs. 

Until now the general character of the money fief, as compared 
with that of the ordinary fief, has been our prime concern : its 
place in feudal law and its finance. We next have to consider why 
these money fiefs were granted. Anyone who looks through the 
great collections of sources cited above will find only a few grants 
of money fiefs by English kings for merely political or diplomatic 
services. Men residing near princely courts, who might have 
special information, or special opportunities for serving the king, 
did occasionally receive money fiefs. On 13 August 1212 John 
granted a fief of 20m. to Peter Saracen, citizen of Rome. It was 
confirmed on 9 January 1215: 


Sciatis nos concessisse, dedisse, et hac carta nostra confirmasse, 
Petro Saraceno, civi Romane, et heredibus suis, pro homagio et 
servitio suo, 20m. de feodo singulis annis ad scaccarium nostrum.*® 


1 Delisle, Mémoire sur les opérations financiéres des Templiers, in Mémoires de 
UInstitut National de France, xxxiii (Paris, 1888-9). See particularly pp. 118-32. 
See also Agnes Sandys, ‘ The Financial and Administrative Importance of the London 
Temple in the Thirteenth Century ’, Hssays in Medieval History Presented to Thomas 
F. Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 147-62. 

2 Delisle, Mémoire sur les opérations, pp. 11-12. 

3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 

5 Pat. R. 1225-32, p. 436. See also ibid. p. 322; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, p. 433; 
Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 9, 100, 195. 

* Rot. Chart. pp. 187b, 202b. 
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Until his death in 1251 Peter received his money fief. Scattered 
references show that he was the representative of John and Henry 
III at the papal court. In 1227 the keepers of the bishopric of 
Durham were ordered to pay 1001. out of the issues of the bishopric 
to Peter ‘who is staying in the Roman Court for the king’s affairs’. 
In 1233 Compaignus and his associates, merchants of Florence, 
were paid 600/. which Peter had ‘ received from them as a loan in 
the Roman Court for the expedition of the king’s affairs there ’.* 
In 1214 two other Roman citizens accepted money fiefs and 
entered John’s service. Peter Hanibal received a fief of 60m. 
‘ pro homagio et servicio suo’. Octavian Cassolinis had ‘ litteras 
domini regis patentes sub eadem forma pro homagio et servicio 
suo ’ and received a fief of 40m.* 

Money fiefs were also granted to men who might have influence 
because of their responsible positions in foreign courts. In 1194 
when Richard I was arranging a military coalition of Rhenish and 
Low Country princes against Philip Augustus, he granted a 
money fief of 38/. to the butler of the archbishop of Cologne. 
In 1200 John conceded a fief of 60/. of Anjou to the trusted 
councillor and chamberlain of Philip Augustus, Bartholomew de 
Roya, ‘ pro homagio et servicio suo salva fidelitate domini regis 
Francie’. In 1230 Henry III granted a fief of 20m. to Prigentius, 
the seneschal of the duke of Brittany, and in 1242 a fief of 40. 
to ‘Petro de Vinea, magne imperialis aule judici’.* John of 
Avesnes, count of Hainault, was granted a fief of 200/.; his 
brother Baldwin, 1007. Henceforth John was Richard of Corn- 
wall’s chief representative in Germany and director of all the 
diplomatic activities which finally secured the Imperial Crown for 
Richard.’ In 1337 Edward ILI ‘ attendans les bons et profitables 
services ’ rendered by Herman Blankart, dean of the cathedral 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, granted him a fief of 100m.; Herman’s 
influence extended throughout the empire. Although the see of 
Cambrai was pro-Valois, Henry de Jodoigne, canon of the 
cathedral of Cambrai, worked against any extension of Valois 
influence. For his pro-English efforts and friendship he received 
a fief of 500 florins from Edward ITI.’ 

1 Cal. Chart. R. 1226-57, pp. 142-3 ; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, pp. 51, 62, 91, 189, 216, 
256, 267, 281, 287, 290 ; ibid. 1245-51, pp. 95, 132, 236. 

* Ibid. 1226-40, pp. 51, 62, 216, 256, 267. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 108, 117; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 140b. 

* Pipe R. 6 Ric. I, p. 76; ibid. 9 Ric. I, p. 167; ibid. 10 Ric. I, p. 161; ibid. 
1 John, p. 153 ; ibid. 2 John, p. 120. See also the introductions to ibid. 6 and 9 Ric. I, 
pp. xxxii-xxxiii, xxii-xxiii. A certain Lambert of Cologne received 20l. yearly 


(ibid. 6 Ric. I, p. 76; ibid. 7 Ric. I, p. 119; Chancellor's Roll 8 Ric. I, p. 275). 
5 Rot. Chart. p. 64. 


* R. Gasc. i. nos, 296, 2019; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, pp. 270, 400, 477. 

? Cal. Pat. R. 1247-58, pp. 461, 468, 553; Cl. R. 1259-61, p. 224. 

® Foedera, 1, ii. 973. See also Lucas, in English Government at Work, i. 315. 
® Foedera, 11, ii. 969-70. 
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Foreign merchants and others whose work brought them into 
contact with sources of information were sometimes found useful 
for diplomatic service. In 1289 a burgess of Bordeaux, Bernard 
Ferradre, was granted a fief of 1001. ‘ pro servicio suo nobis in 
partibus Vasconie impendendo in causis et negociis nostris ’. 
In 1291 Bertram de Ladils, another citizen of Bordeaux, was 
granted a fief of 80/. In 1339 John Cokelare of Bruges received 
a fief of 200 florins of Florence for his service to Edward ITI.* 
For their services as proctors, influential foreign prelates and 
ecclesiastics received money fiefs from the English kings. In 
1254 John de Ambilione, chaplain and chancellor of the pope, was 
granted a fief of 20m., and 200m. for his expenses ; he had been 
entrusted with expediting certain negotiations at the papal court.* 
Master Angelus, canon of Cambrai and the ‘ king’s advocate in the 
court of Rome ’, had a fief of 40m.* In 1289 Bertram de Goth, 
canon of Agen and later bishop of Commines and Pope Clement V, 
was granted ‘ 100]. turonensium nigrorum feudi annui’ and any 
p@mount of money required to further the king’s affairs in Gascony.‘ 
In the same year Arnold de la Case, canon of Bordeaux, was 
conceded a money fief of 100.‘ pro servicio suo nobis in partibus 
Vasconie impendendo in causis et negociis nostris ’.® 

On many other occasions money fiefs involved duties of a 
diplomatic and political nature, but they were subordinated to 
military service. For example, on 4 May 1212 Reginald de 
Dammartin, count of Boulogne, became the liegeman of John and 
received a money fief of 1000/.6 Henceforth he was to engage in 
the essential task of recruiting knights and securing military 
allies from the continent. Numerous references to Reginald in 
the records for John’s reign prove that many of the lords and 
knights in the Angevin-Guelf coalition against Philip Augustus 
were secured through the efforts of Reginald.” While in command 
of the allied contingents at Bouvines Reginald was captured by 
Philip Augustus and his service to John came to an end. But 

1 R. Gaac. iii. nos. 1143, 1792, 1973 ; ibid. iv. no. 1913. 

2 R. Gasc. i. no. 2367. 

* Cal. Pat. R. 1266-72, pp. 118, 123, 216, 232, 250. 

“ R. Gasc. iii. no. 1065. 

5 Ibid. nos. 1138, 1809, 1829. 

® Rot. Chart. p. 186; Foedera, 1,i. 77. The Mise Roll of 1213 shows that seven 
knights of Reginald rendered military service to John and were in receipt of money 
fiefs. The following is a marginal note appearing opposite the entry pertaining to 
these knights: ‘ Feoda sociorum comitis Bolonie quos dominus rex retinuit in servi- 
cium suum die Sancte Trinitatis apud Havering ’ (Rot. Mis. p. 232). 

7 In the summer of 1213 Ferrand, count of Flanders, through the negotiations of 
Reginald finally became John’s man (Foedera, 1, i. 105; Rot Chart. p. 197; Rot. Litt. 
Claus. i. 129b). See also Henri Malo, Un grand feudataire Renaud de Dammartin et la 
coalition de Bouvines (Paris, 1898), pp. 138, 145-7, 170, 195; Dept, Influences, pp. 
117-23. For other military allies secured by Reginald, see Rot. Litt. Pat. pp. 93, 98b, 


99, 101, 114b; Rot: Chart. pp. 30, 47, 57b, 58, 189, 190b; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 116, 118, 
119, 130-130b, 133b. 
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through his diplomatic negotiations John had been supplied with 
a military force so powerful that the total mobilization of Philip’s 
forces was required to defeat it. Another man helpful in forming 
the military coalition against Philip Augustus was William 
Longespée, earl of Salisbury and John’s half-brother, whose 
ability as a military leader is well known. In addition to the 
fiefs which he held as earl of Salisbury, William was also in receipt 
of a valuable money fief and was paid additional expense money 
whenever he travelled on special missions for John. He assisted 
Reginald in persuading Count Ferrand of Flanders to join the 
coalition and was among the envoys who later negotiated the 
formal treaty of alliance between Ferrand and John in the summer 
of 1213. In the same summer he led troops to Ferrand for 
defence against Philip Augustus. Just before Bouvines, where he 
was an allied commander, John sent him to Flanders with 6000m. 
to be paid to the nobles and troops in the Angevin-Guelf coalition.” 
Every record of William’s activities in these years reveals that 
all his diplomatic missions were for one object : to build a strong 
military force against Philip Augustus. 

A trusted confidant and lieutenant of Edward IIT was Count 
William of Juliers who had married Johanna, the older sister of 
Edward’s wife, and who held a fief of 6001. for supplying troops. 
Along with the renowned warrior, John of Hainault, he fought in 
the campaign against the Scots in 1327. Eight years later, after 
participation in another futile Scottish campaign, he remained at 
the English court for a few months discussing with his brother-in- 
law the relations with Philip VI of France and planning the 
diplomatic campaign that was to secure in three years the ad- 
herence of most of the Low Country princes. In 1335 with 
two other envoys, John of Shoreditch and William Trussel, he 
negotiated with the count of Guelders and Zutfen, the count of 
Fxinault, the duke of Brabant, and the archbishop of Cologne, for 
their participation in an alliance against France.‘ In 1336 
William was appointed a proctor to make alliances with certain 
persons whose names would be revealed to him later by two 
of Edward’s envoys. In 1345 William and two other agents were 


1 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 5b, 7b, 28, 51b, 60, 125b, 152b; Rot. Praest. pp. 176, 181, 185, 
196, 209, 213, 228, 231-2. 

® Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 129b; Rot. Chart. p. 197; Ralph of Coggeshall, Chronicon 
Anglicanum, ed. Joseph Stevenson (R.S., London, 1875), p. 168; Dept, Influences, p. 
122. 

3 Foedera, U1, ii. 759, 771, 793, 800, 910, 922, 926-8; Jean le Bel, Chronique, ed. 
Jules Viard and Eugéne Déprez (Soc. de l’Hist. de France, Paris, 1904), i.41. See also 
Lucas, in English Government at Work, i. 314-15, and The Low Countries and the 
Hundred Years’ War, 1326-1347 (Ann Arbor, 1929), pp. 182-5, 192-4, 205, 218, 466. 
In 1340 Edward III made William earl of Cambridge in return for his good service 
(Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii. 114). 

* Foedera, 11, ii. 928. 
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appointed to treat with the Emperor Louis. Also in that year 
he was made the king’s lieutenant and governor of Flanders.’ 
There is evidence from the reigns of Richard II and the three 
Henrys that the counts of Juliers remained faithful military allies 
and continued to further the military interests of the English 
kings through diplomatic services.* 

By virtue of their military prestige some men holding money 
fiefs were able to attract other nobles and fighters into the service 
of the English kings. To John of Hainault, who had received 
a fief of 1000m. from Edward III, fell the task of recruiting troops 
for the Scottish campaign of 1327. Going to Condé in Hainault 
where a tournament had attracted men from all over the Low 
Countries, he easily recruited nobles from Juliers, Guelders, 
Brabant, Namur, Flanders, Hainault, and other such states. 
The name of John is found among the witnesses to many treaties 
that secured military allies for Edward III. There is no need to 
cite further examples, for all the evidence leads to the conclusion 
that in only a few cases were money fiefs granted solely for 
diplomatic and political purposes. In almost all cases any 
diplomatic and political activity by men holding money fiefs was 
secondary to their military obligations and served to buttress 
the military efforts of the English kings. We must, therefore, 
seek other reasons for the use of the money fief by the English 
kings. 

If the account of William of Malmesbury can be trusted, the 
first concession of a money fief by an English ruler occurred in 
1066. In this year William, duke of Normandy, granted a money 
fief of 300m. to Baldwin V, count of Flanders, in return for the 
count’s counsel and military aid in the projected invasion of 
England.‘ Baldwin VI and Arnold III, the successors of Baldwin 
V, apparently received the fief of 300m. without any interrup- 
tions or serious altercations ; but upon the acquisition of the 
Flemish countship in 1071 by Robert the Frisian, William 
abruptly terminated the money fief. Then in 1093 Robert met 
William Rufus at Dover, made his peace, and received a money 
fief of 300m. Henry I, declaring that it was not the custom of 
English kings to pay tribute for allies, haughtily refused to pay 
such a money fief to Robert II, the successor of Robert the 

1 Cal. Pat. R. 1334-38, p. 346; ibid. 1343-45, p. 508. 

* Cal. Pat. R. 1396-99, p. 556; Foedera (1704-35), viii. 80; Royal and Historical 
Letters during the reign of Henry IV, ed. F. C. Hingeston (R.S., London, 1860), nos. 
i. xiv. xxxviii; Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch, iii. no. 1075. 

* Jean le Bel, i. 33-4, 39-42 ; Cal. Pat. R. 1327-30, p. 10; Cal. Cl. R. 1327-30, p. 
160; ibid. 1343-46, p. 175. See also Lucas, in English Government at Work, i. 313, 
326-7, and Low Countries, pp. 56-7, 110, 328, 334, 465-6, 468. 

“William of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum (R.S., London, 1889), ii. 


478. See also Varenbergh, Histoire diplomatiques, pp. 54-5; Dept, Influences, p. 18; 
Toll, Englands Beziehungen, pp. 42-3. 
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Frisian. Up to the twelfth century, therefore, we hear of only 
one money fief granted by the English kings—the original 
concession by William I in 1066 of an annual income of 300m. 
to the Flemish counts. 

According to an official record, the first of such transactions 
we have, Henry I reconsidered the advantages of a Flemish 
alliance about three years before the battle of Tinchebrai. At 
Dover on 10 March 1103, he concluded a treaty of military assis- 
tancewith Count Robert II. Robert agreed to send upon summons 
a thousand knights to Henry for the defence of England and 
‘propter predictas conventiones et predictum servitium, dabit 
Rex Henricus comiti Rotberto unoquoque anno, 400m. argenti, 
in feodo’.2 This agreement, with some revision in terms, was 
renewed at Dover on 17 May 1110. Henry granted Robert a fief 
of 400m. in return for only five hundred knights.? There is no 
further record of this money fief for the remainder of Henry’s 
reign or for the years of civil war, 1135-54. We have seen that the 
early Pipe Rolls of Henry II record various issues from counties 
and royal manors being paid to the Flemish count, Theodore of 
Alsace. Although these issues are not designated as payment for 
a money fief, it is likely that they were ; for their total is about 
equal to the fief of 400m.4 This assumption receives further 
support from the record of an agreement between the two princes 
at Dover on 19 March 1163. There they and their sons, Philip 
and the Young Henry, renewed the previous treaties of 1103 and 
1110. In return for a money fief of 400m. Theodore and Philip 
agreed to supply the two Henrys with a thousand knights for 
the defence of England, Normandy and Maine, and to defend them 
against all men save Louis VII, king of France.’ It was at this 
same conference that certain Flemish vassals of Count Theodore 
made formal recognition of the military service owed to Henry II 
for their money fiefs: ‘Et pro feodis que predicti barones et 
castellani habent de rege, sunt homines sui, et debent ei fideli- 
tatem sicut domino ’.® 

Furthermore, on 4 June 1172, Henry II granted a fief of 100m. 
to Baldwin, count of Hainault, and money fiefs of less value to six 

1 Eadmer, Historia Novorum in Anglia (R.S., London, 1884), p. 39; Malmesbury, 
ii. 478-9. See also Dept, Influences, p. 19; Kienast, Deutschen Fiirsten, i. 47-8; 
Varenbergh, Histoire diplomatiques, pp. 61-2. 

2 Foedera, 1,i. 7. For comment on this treaty see Delbriick, Geschichte der Kriegs- 
kunst, iii. 328 ; Kienast, Deutschen Firsten, i. 56; Essai, pp. 68-9; Dept, Influences, 
p. 19; J. H. Ramsay, The Foundations of England (London, 1898), ii. 270. 

3 Foedera, 1, i. 6. See also Dept, Influences, pp. 19-20; Pirenne, Histoire de 
Belgique (5th edn.; Brussels, 1929), i. 117; Ramsay, Foundations, ii. 270. 

“See above, p.170,n.1. Kienast assumes that these issues were paid to Count 
Theodore for his money fief (Deutschen Fiirsten, i. 59-60, 64-5). 


5 Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri Il, i. no. 152; Foedera, 1, i. 22-3; Liber Niger 
Scace. i. 23-4. 


® Delisle, Recueil, i. no. 152; Foedera, 1, i. 23; Liber Niger Scacc. i. 34-5. 
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other nobles of Hainault. In 1173 when Henry’s sons revolted 
under the leadership of the Young Henry, the Flemish count, 
Philip of Alsace, actively allied himself with them. Henry II 
immediately suspended the money fief of 1163, but the Young 
King handsomely rewarded Philip for his military assistance with 
a money fief of 10001. yearly plus the county of Kent and the 
castles of Dover and Rochester. Another military ally of the 
Young Henry was Theobald, count of Blois, who received a 
money fief of 5001. of Anjou for his support.2 After peace was 
concluded between the two Henrys in 1174, they received Count 
Philip at Caen on 22 April 1175 and re-established friendly 
relations with him: The count surrendered his claims to the 
money fief granted by the Young Henry; the two Henrys, in 
turn, reconfirmed the count’s money fief of 1163 and increased it 
to 1000m. yearly.* On 28 June 1180, the two Henrys again met 
Philip in Normandy between Trie and Gisors and renewed the 
money fief of 1000m.‘ 

There is no further evidence of money fiefs granted by the 
English kings until 1194. On 5 February, the day after his release 
from captivity by the emperor Henry VI, Richard I concluded 
military alliances against Philip Augustus of France, granting 
money fiefs to ten princes of Germany and the Low Countries : 
Archbishop Conrad of Mainz, Archbishop Adolph of Cologne, 
Bishop Simon of Liége, Duke Henry III of Limburg, Duke Henry 
I of Brabant, Duke Conrad of Swabia, Count Dietrich VII of 
Holland, Count Conrad of the Rhenish palatinate, Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, and Baldwin, son of the count of 
Hainault.5 These transactions, recorded by Gilbert of Mons and 


1 Gislebert de Mons, p. 522. See also Kénig, in Bul. Com. Roy. d@ Hist. lxxiv. 
210; Kienast, Deutschen Fiirsten, i. 76. 

2 Benedict of Peterborough, i. 44-5 ; Roger of Hoveden, ii. 46-7, 63-4, 72 ; William 
of Newburgh, ‘ Historia Rerum Anglicarum ’, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry II, and Richard I (R.S., London, 1884), i. 171 ; John Brompton, ‘ Chronicon ’, 
in Twysden, Scriptores X (London, 1652), p. 1084. 

3 Benedict of Peterborough, i. 83: ‘.. . ibi (Caen) dominus rex et filius suus 
confirmaverunt predicto comiti, cartis suis, redditum quem ei dederant in Anglia, scilicet 
1000m. argenti recipiendas ad scaccarium Anglie.’ See also Roger of Hoveden, ii. 
72; Walter of Coventry, Memoriale (R.S., London, 1872), i. 238 ; William of Newburgh, 
i. 196. For further references see Kienast, Deutschen Fiirsten, i. 89; Johnen, in 
Bul. Com. Roy. @ Hist. \xxix. 416. 

* Benedict of Peterborough, i. 246-7; Roger of Hoveden, i. 197. See also Dept, 
Influences, p. 22; Kienast, Deutschen Fiirsten, i. 101-2. 

5 Roger of Hoveden, iii. 234: ‘. . . rex Anglie promisit, et cartis suis confirmavit 
quibusdam archiepiscopis et episcopis, et ducibus et comitibus, et baronibus multis de 
imperio, redditus annuos pro homagiis et fidelitatibus, et auxiliis eorum contra regem 
Francie.’ See also Gislebert de Mons, p.583 ; Walter of Coventry, ii. 48-50. Hoveden 
states that Leopold V of Austria received a money fief, but it is incredible that Richard 
should have voluntarily granted him one. The most recent study on the alliances 
between Richard I and these German princes is by A. L. Poole, ‘ Richard the First’s 
Alliances with the German Princes in 1194’, Studies in Medieval History Presented to 
Frederick M. Powicke (Oxford, 1948), pp. 90-9. 
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Roger of Hoveden, are verified by entries in the English and 
Norman Pipe Rolls. The rolls also indicate that lesser lords in the 
service of these German princes, as well as Flemish knights, were 
in receipt of money fiefs from the English kings between the years 
1194-9.2 There follows, in this last decade of the twelfth century, 
so sudden an increase in the number of money fiefs granted that 
a detailed history of the money fief becomes impossible for a 
brief essay. The available records show that from 1199 to 1272 no 
less than 594 money fiefs were granted by John and Henry III as 
compared with two prior to 1103 and forty-odd from 1103 to 1199.8 

King John, following the precedent set by the kings of the 
twelfth century, relied heavily upon the money fief during his 
turbulent reign. It helped him to secure fighters for the defence 
of Normandy, to weld the majority of the Rhenish and Low 
Country princes into a military alliance against Philip Augustus 
before Bouvines, and to fight his own barons in England to a 
standstill. To the mightiest princes, to the lowliest knights, 
indeed to anyone who might prove useful, John granted money 
fiefs. He faithfully paid the money fief of the Flemish counts 
and by the same means secured the military aid of hundreds of 
other nobles and knights from the continent. For example, 
in 1200 John granted to Robert, count of Dreux, a fief of 400m. 
in return for the service of the count and three additional knights : 
within fifteen days after summons the four should be at Verneuil | 
ready to serve for forty days in any part of France. From John 
also, William of Guisnes received a fief of 301. for his own service 
and that of one other knight.5 In the military pact concluded 
with John in 1213 William, count of Holland, agreed to lead 
twenty-five knights to England upon John’s summons. Should 
John need more men, he was to dispatch a lieutenant to Holland 
for them, whereupon William would supply a thousand or more 
men-at-arms. For supplying these fighters William received a 
fief of 400m. for which he did liege homage and fealty.® 


1 Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm. ii. 301: ‘ Marchisio de Monte Ferraut 8001. pro 300m. 
argenti de feodo suo’ (a.p. 1198). For payments of other fiefs see Pipe R. 6 Ric. I, 
p- 76; ibid. 7 Ric. I, p. 119; Chancellor's R. 8 Ric. I, pp. 19, 275; Pipe R. 9 Ric. I, 
pp. 77, 167; ibid. 10 Ric. I, p. 161. See above, p. 170,n. 2; and ibid. 9 Ric. I, p. 62. 

2 See above, p. 170,n.3; p. 175,n.4. See also Pipe R. 10 Ric. I, p. 121: ‘ Hugo 
Bard’ r.c. 110s. de scutagio quos Hugo de Chaucumb’ cognovit se recepisse. In thes. 
Nichil. Et Flandrensibus 110s. de feodis suis in Anglia per breve G. f. Petri quod 
attulit de computandis sibi 601. quas predictis Flandr’ liberavit de predictis feodis.’ 
See in addition ibid. pp. 115, 153-4, 190. 

3 These totals include only the original grants and not the subsequent entries 
pertaining to each money fief. The figures were obtained from such records as the 
Charter, Patent, Close, Liberate, Prest, Mise, Gascon, Norman, and Pipe Rolls. 
Over one hundred other entries probably refer to money fiefs but there is not enough 
information included to classify them definitely as such. 

* Rot. Chart. p. 58. 5 Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 113. 

® Rot. Chart. pp. 190b-191 ; Foedera, 1, i. 111-12. See above, p. 165. 
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These are only a few typical cases. From the published 
records it can be shown that John granted nearly three hundred 
money fiefs.1 Of them, 88 were granted during his unsuccessful 
defence of Normandy ; 33 between 1205 and 1212, the years of 
his contest with Innocent III; 115 between 1212 and the Battle 
of Bouvines (27 July 1214), when the king was striving to build 
up a continental coalition against the Capetian-Hohenstaufen 
alliance ; and 58 during the last two years of John’s life, when he 
was mainly concerned with the baronial revolt. In other words, 
we find 33 concessions of money fiefs in years of comparative 
peace, contrasted with 261 in years of war on the continent and 
in England. Like a barometer, John’s use of the money fief 
seems to indicate the intensity of his military efforts. 

Under Henry ITI, as under his father, the money fief proved its 
value in the frequent but fruitless expeditions to recover the 
Angevin inheritance. Of some three hundred money fiefs 
granted by Henry, the majority, just as in John’s reign, were 
granted during military operations. Since most of the cam- 
paigns were in Poitou we find that the principal recipients were 
situated in south-western France. The following men are typical 
of the many notable lords in receipt of money fiefs from Henry IIT. 
In 1227 Robert de Rancon was granted a fief worth ‘100m. 
annuatim ...ad se sustentandum in servicio nostro’. In 
1230 William l’Archevéque received for his fief ‘500m. singulis 
annis quamdiu vixerit ’. A fief of 100m. was granted to Hugh de 
Lusignan, count of La Marche and Angouléme, ‘ pro homagio et 
fideli servicio’. Esquivat de Chabanais was paid ‘50m. de 
annuo feodo suo 100m. .. . ad scaccarium Sancti Michaelis ’.? 
A pact was concluded between Iter de Berbezille and Henry IIT 
whereby Iter and his heirs were to receive ‘ singulis annis 200m. 
argenti redditus in camera nostra’. Henry III ‘dedit et con- 
cessit Gerardo de Arminiaco 100m. sterlingorum, singulis annis 
nomine feodi percipiendas ad scaccarium nostrum Londonie ad 
festum Pasche’. Archenbald, count of Périgord, was granted 
‘ 3001. burdegalensium nomine feodi, singulis annis percipiendas 
de camera nostra quamdiu fuerit ad fidem et servicium nostrum ’.* 
If one were to plot upon a map all the money fiefs granted by 
Henry III to men in south-western France, the area just below 

1 These records are the Charter, Patent, Close, Norman, Liberate, Mise, English 
and Norman Pipe Rolls. Foedera was also used. 

2 Rancon, Pat. R. 1225-32, pp. 147-8 ; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, pp. 52, 101, 121, 129, 
152, 293, 317, 353, 430 ; R. Gasc. i. nos. 344, 362, 799 ; L’Archevéque, Pat. R. 1225-32, 
p. 396; Cal. Lib. R. 1226-40, pp. 124, 158, 172, 187, 211, 236, 430, 473; Lusignan, 


Pat. R. 1225-32, p. 436 ; Chabanais, R. Gasc. i. nos. 221, 342, 895 ; Cal. Lib. R. 1240-45, 
pp. 2, 53, 92, 155, 211, 227. 


8 Berbezille, Pat. R. 1225-32, p. 387; Cal. cib. R. 1226-40, p. 212; Armagnac, 


R. Gasc. i. no. 4063; Cal. Pat. R. 1266-72, p.41; Foedera, 1, i. 307; Périgord, 
R. Gasc. i. nos. 3769, 4414. 
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Brittany, beginning in Thouars and extending south-west to 
Provence, would be peppered with money fiefs. The same would 
be true for the area extending due south through Gascony to the 
Pyrenees. What little success Henry had in fighting his Capetian 
opponent was due chiefly to this military coalition produced by 
the money fief. 

When Edward I came to the throne he continued to pay most of 
the money fiefs granted by his father. Thus we find that Bernard 
VI, count of Armagnac and Fezensac, continued to receive the 
money fief granted to his father, Gerard V.1_ In 1279 the constable 
of Bordeaux was ordered to pay Gaston, viscount of Béarn, 
‘annuum feodum 2000/. burdegalensium et 100m. sterlingorum 
quod eidem per nostras litteras dedimus de custuma Burdegale 
percipiendum ad certos terminos’. This fief had been granted to 
Gaston by Henry III in 1267. The money fief of Esquivat de 
Chabanais was still being paid in 1279; that of Archenbald, 
count of Périgord, in 1289.2, Edward continued to pay the sizable 
money fiefs granted by the liberal Henry to the Savoyard uncles 
of his wife, Philip and Amadeus of Savoy and William of Valence.* 
Besides paying these fiefs Edward granted other money fiefs to 
men in Gascony and the adjoining regions. In 1279 Oliver de la 
Bard received ‘ 9m, sterlingorum in partem solucionis annui feodi 
sui quod percipit ad scaccarium nostrum Burdegale’. In 1289 
Edward granted to the knight, Hugh de Castell, a ‘feudum 
annuum 60]. turonensium’. In 1291 Raymond de Boglon, 
lord of Latresne, received a fief of 100. of Bordeaux ‘ pro bono 
servicio’. When Philip the Fair and Edward fought over 
Gascony between 1294 and 1303 many men of that region, by 
supporting Edward, lost their feudal holdings to Philip. To 
compensate these men and to support them until their lands could 
be retaken or until they could be provided for otherwise, Edward 
granted money fiefs to over 340 of them.5 

1 Foedera, 1, ii. 707: *‘ Omnibus ad quos presentes littere pervenerint, Bernardus, 
comes Arman’ et Fezenc’, salutem in Domino sempiternam. Noveritis quod, cum 
serenissimus princeps et dominus noster, rex Anglie illustris, de sua munificentia 
liberali, concesserit nobis 1001. morlanorum annuatim. . . . Nos concedimus eidem 
quod si forte, quod absit, contigerit quod nos non essemus in ipsius fidelitate et 
homagio, sicut sumus, extunc idem rex ad solutionem dictarum 100]. morlanorum 
annuatim minime teneatur.’ See also the Gascon Calendar of 1322, ed. G. P. Cuttino 
(Camden Soc. 3rd ser., London, 1949), Ixx. nos. 978, 982, 984; R. Gasc. ii. nos. 1269, 1296. 


2 Béarn, R. Gasc. iii. no. 242; Cal. Pat. R. 1266-72, pp. 41, 65, 119, 258, 299; 
Chabanais, R. Gasc. iii. no. 298; Périgord, ibid. iii. no. 1753. 

* Philip, Cal. Pat. R. 1258-66, pp. 197, 304, 335, 735; ibid. 1272-81, p. 64; 
Palgrave, Antient Kalendars, i. 85; Amadeus, Cal. Pat. R. 1232-47, p. 469; Cal. Lib. 
R. 1245-51, pp. 20, 40, 115, 227, 308, 379; Palgrave, Ant. Kal. i. 86; William, Cal. 
Lib. R. 1245-51, pp. 142, 175, 208-9, 227, 253, 256; R. Gasc. i. no. 2699 ; Cal. Cl. R. 
1279-88, p. 247. 

* Bard, R. Gasc. ii. no. 355; Castell, ibid. ii. no. 1232; Boglon, ibid. no. 1907. 

5 The following grant is typical : ‘ Sciatis quod concessimus dilecto nobis Reymundo 
de Campanha, militi, . . . 1251. chipotensium annis singulis duobus terminis, ad 
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Three years before Edward attempted his invasion of north- 
eastern France from Flanders, he began bidding for military aid. 
He reverted to the grand strategy of John before Bouvines and 
vigorously sought allies in the Low Countries and Germany. In 
the summer of 1294 accredited royal agents travelled from court 
to court concluding treaties with the princes. While spending 
the winter of 1297-8 in Flanders, Edward used the money fief 
to secure more military allies. At Lille, Edward and Count Guy 
of Flanders reinforced a previous military and political entente 
by signing a new pact for mutual military assistance.2 We can 
be sure that scrupulous payment of the money fief of 300m. 
granted to Guy in 1279 prepared the way for this alliance.* In 
1295 Walram, lord of Montjoie and Faukemont, was granted a 
fief of 3007. ; and in the same year another military ally, John, 
lord of Cuyk, was granted a fief of 2001. In 1299 a fief of 50m. 
was granted to John de Bar of Hainault. By granting money 
fiefs to men established along the south-western and north- 
eastern borders of France, Edward obviously intended to attack 
Philip the Fair on two fronts. And he might have humbled his 
wily Capetian opponent had not the Scottish campaigns and serious 
domestic conditions hindered his continental operations. 

During his troubled reign Edward II granted few money fiefs, 
but Edward III immediately gave the money fief an essential 
place in his prolonged campaigns on the continent. He granted 
close to 150 money fiefs during hisreign. Adhering to the previous 
strategy of securing continental armies from Rhenish Germany 
and the Low Countries, he visited these regions in the summer of 
1338. After spending the early part of the summer at Antwerp 
to recruit aid from the Netherlands, he proceeded up the Rhine in 


scaccarium nostrum ... percipiendas . . . quosque terre et tenementa dicti 
Reymundi, que occasione dicte guerre capta sunt in manum dicti regis Francie, sibi 
fuerint restituta, vel nos ei aliter duxerimus providendum ’ (R. Gasc. iii. nos. 4528-9). 

1 Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, i. 398 ff. For some treaties of alliance and an 
account of the negotiations, see Foedera, 1, ii. 812-15, 819, 827; ‘Cal. Dip. Doc.’, 
in Dep. Keeper's Rep. xiv. app. i. 287; Bartholomew Cotton, Historia Anglicana 
(R.S., London, 1859), pp. 240-5; William Rishanger, ‘ Chronica et Annales’, in 
Chronica Monasterii S. Albani (R.S., London, 1865), p. 143. The Wroxham Continua- 
tion of Le livere de reis de Engletere (R.S., London, 1865) lists the Rhenish and Low 
Country princes present at an assembly at Dordrecht (1294) where they were ap- 
proached for military aid by English envoys (p. 315). 

? Foedera, 1, ii. 850-1, 862-3; Rishanger, pp. 378-9. For similar treaties with 
other princes, see Foedera, 1, ii. 850-77. See also Ramsay, Dawn of Constitution, 
pp. 444, 456-8; Sturler, Relations politiques, pp. 157-62; Franz Funck-Brentano, 
Philippe le Bel en Flandre (Paris, 1897), p. 247. 

* Cal. Pat. R. 1272-81, pp. 311, 336, 382; Cal. Cl. R. 1279-88, p. 2; ‘Cal. Dip. 
Doc.’, in Dep. Keeper’s Rep. Xv. app. i. 287-9; Palgrave, Ant. Kal. i. 147, 150-1. 

* Montjoie, Cal. Pat. R. 1292-1301, p.134; Foedera, 1, ii. 820; ‘Cal. Dip. Doc.’, 
in Dep. Keeper’s Rep. xlviii. app. 573; ‘ Liberate Roll 23 Ed. I’, in Devon, Issues of 
the Exchequer (London, 1837), p. 114; Cuyk, Cal. Pat. R. 1292-1301, pp. 134, 232; 
Foedera, 1, ii. 820; ‘Cal. Dip. Doc.’, in Dep. Keeper’s Rep. xlviii. app. 575; Bar, 
Cal, Pat. R. 1292-1301, p. 426. 
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August to meet the Emperor Louis and his nobles at Coblenz. 
There on 5 September the Emperor proclaimed Edward imperial 
vicar with the assignment of recovering the imperial rights lost 
to the French kings. Edward spent the days immediately 
following this impressive ceremony translating the grandiose, and 
rather vague, agreement into practical terms, granting money 
fiefs in return for military service. Some of the important lords 
thus acquired by Edward'as vassals between 1327 and 1340 were 
the following : Louis, count of Flanders, who received a money 
fief of 1000m.; John, duke of Lorraine, Brabant, and Limburg, 
15001. ; Reginald, duke of Guelders, 1000/.; William, count of 
Juliers, 6001.; John of Hainault, lord of Beaumont, 1000m. ; 
Guy, count of Namur, 400m.? Space does not permit a detailed 
account of the other lords and knights acquired by Edward during 
his reign, but there is abundant evidence in the Patent Rolls and 
elsewhere to show how effectively the money fief had done its 
work. Each small feudal state contributed some of its fighting 
strength ; there were men from Flanders, Brabant, Hainault, 
Namur, Liége, Luxemburg, Bar, Metz, Lorraine, Tréves, Limburg, 
Juliers, Cologne, Heinsberg, Guelders, Berg, Cuyk, Mark, Cleves, 
Utrecht, Holland, and Zeeland. The money fief helped Edward 
III to win a base of operations next to Artois, Vermandois, and 
Champagne, and but a few miles from Paris itself. 

Towards the end of Edward III’s reign concessions of money 
fiefs begin to decline; in the reign of Henry VI they finally 
disappear. In the hundred-odd years after 1377 there are only 
sixty-seven new concessions of money fiefs. But even in this 
period of decline most of them were granted for military service. 
In 1397 Theodore, archbishop of Cologne, received a fief of 10001. 


for which he rendered fidelitatem et homagium and agreed to serve 
Richard IT 


numero armigerorum, comitum, baronum, militum, et aliorum 
militarium ac clientum, de quo prefatus dominus noster rex nos pro 


tempore duxerit requirendum, non tamen ultra numerum quingen- 
torum lanceatorum. 


1 Lucas, Low Countries, pp. 284-99 ; James Mackinnon, The History of Edward the 
Third, 1327-1377 (London, 1900), pp. 117-27; Lettenhove, Histoire de Flandre, 
ii. 297 ; Pirenne, Histoire de Belgique, i. 101-4; Eugéne Déprez, La papauté, la France 
et l Angleterre, 1328-1342 (Paris, 1902), pp. 143, 152-3, 197-8; Sturler, Relations 
politiques, pp. 322-75. Of the chroniclers, Henry Knighton gives the most detailed 
account of the meeting at Coblenz (Leycestrensis Chronicon (R.S., London, 1895), 
vol. ii. bk. iv. pp. 5-7). Cf. Walter of Hemingburgh, Chronicon de Gestis Regum 
Angliae, ed. H. C. Hamilton (Eng. Hist. Soc., London, 1849), ii. 314, 316; Jean 
Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Siméon Luce (Soc. Hist. de France, Paris, 1869), vol. i. bk. i. 
chs. 17, 23, 25, 31. 

* Flanders, Cal. Pat. R. 1327-43, p. 7; Brabant, Cal. Cl. R. 1327-43, p. 205; 
Foedera, 1, ii. 1103; .Guelders, ibid. ii. 1090; Juliers, ibid. 759; Hainault, Cal. 
Pat. R. 1327-43, p. 10; Namur, ibid. p. 165; Foedera, u, ii. 920-1. For other 
examples see ibid. 971-1101. 
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In 1407 John, duke of Bavaria and the recipient of a fief of 10001. 
sent 60 men-at-arms and 500 archers to England for service with 
Henry IV. In 1439 Henry, bishop of Miinster, promised to do 
homage to Henry VI and to serve him with 100 men for a money 
fief of 400 nobles. In 1444 the representatives of Henry VI and 
Louis, count palatine of the Rhine and duke of Bavaria, agreed 
that when the king’s treasurer delivered 3500m. to an envoy of 
the duke, receipt would be made and delivered to Henry VI for 
payment of the duke’s money fief for the past three years.’ It is in 
this year, 1444, that the money fief disappears from English history. 

From the evidence of the pertinent sources thus summarized 
it should be possible to decide what value the English kings found 
in the money fief. The records of 400 years lead only to one 
conclusion : the money fief was essentially military in nature. 
This conclusion is directly opposed to that of Sczaniecki, Mitteis, 
Kienast, and Clason, that the money fief was used primarily for 
political and diplomatic purposes. This difference in conclusions 
is indeed significant when one realizes that, with 90 per cent of 
all money fiefs granted to men on the continent, a study of the 
money fief under the English kings is actually a study of it in 
the same regions covered by these scholars. 

To supplement what has just been said about the military 
character of the money fief, a few details may be added. Instead 
of serving 40 days without pay as was customary for the holder 
of an ordinary fief, the holder of a money fief received wages for 
each day’s service. The wages paid for the daily military service 
rendered, whereas the money fief obliged the holder to perform 
military service in person or to supply a definite number of knights 
or men-at-arms and to keep them prepared for immediate 
mobilization. These fighters were to be paid wages by the king. 
For example, in the conventio of 1103 Count Robert II of Flanders 
received a fief of 400m. from Henry I. Within 40 days after 
Henry’s summons Robert was to have 1000 knights prepared for 
service in England or Normandy; 500 knights for Maine. If 
20, 40, or even 100 knights were absent on the day of departure, 
the agreement would still be valid provided that within 40 days 
the full complement of 1000 was present. The Flemish force was 
to be transported by Henry’s ships to England and to serve him 
faithfully at his expense and wages as long as necessary. Except 
for the transportation the terms for Normandy and Maine were 
the same.* The Mise and Prest Rolls of John show that a 

1 Cologne, Foedera (1704-35), viii. 2-3; Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch, iii. no. 1050 ; 
Bavaria, Foedera (1704-35), viii. 497; Minster, ibid. x. 698-700, 741-5; Rhine, 
* Cal. Dip. Doc.’, in Dep. Keeper’s Rep. xtv. app. i. 327. 

2 Foedera, 1, i. 7. In the treaty of 1213 with Count William of Holland, John 


agreed to pay the transportation both ways for the men-at-arms and the return 
transportation for the knights (Rot. Chart. p. 190b; Foedera, 1, i. 110). 
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Flemish knight, Thomas Keret, who held a fief of 60s., was also 
paid 41. 16s. in wages for his military service, was advanced 
61. 10s. in wages, and received 20m. in remuneration for damage 
done to his armour and the loss of his horse. 

But there is still a different type of evidence which adds 
support to the statement that military service was not actually 
paid for by the money fief. In the twelfth century whenever 
military service was bought, knights received 8d. per day ; in the 
early thirteenth century, 2s. per day.2 Under Edward I in 
cases where pay was given, the normal wages were 4s. per day for 
a banneret and 2s. for a knight.* In the Hundred Years’ war 
earls were paid 13s. 4d. per day ; bannerets, 8s. ; knights, 4s. ; 
men-at-arms, 2s. ; and mounted archers, 6d. To be considered 
payment for military service, the money fief would have to equal 
the sum of the wages a knight would receive for one year of 
continuous service. Ifthe Flemish money fiefs of 400m. for 1000 
knights and 400m. for 500 knights, granted in 1103 and 1110, are 
considered as pay for the service of these knights, the results are 
absurd. In the first case the total pay for each knight for one 
year would be two-fifths of a mark ; in the second case, four-fifths 
ofa mark. Actually the total wages of a knight serving at 8d. per 
day for a year would be 121. 3s. 4d.; if only for forty days, 11. 6s. 8d. 
Similar calculations for the following centuries produce the same 
result. The money fief, we may conclude, simply obliged the 
holder to perform military service in person or to supply fighters, 
but in each case the service in the field was paid for at the current 
rate of wages. 

In certain instances there can be established a relation between 
the value of the money fief and the number of knights to be 
be supplied. Such a relation is clearly seen in an agreement 
accompanying the feudal treaty of 1163 between Henry II and 
Count Theodore of Flanders. In the presence of Count Theodore 
and his son, Philip, certain vassals of Theodore made formal 


1 Rot. Mis. (1209-10), p. 140; ibid. (1213), pp. 262-3; Rot. Praest. (1210), p. 185. 
The Mise, Prest, and Liberate Rolls of John are filled with references to the payment 
of war wages to knights holding money fiefs. It was customary to pay these knights 
additional expense money (dona) and to remunerate them for the loss of their horses 
and for any damage done to their armour. For example, the Mise Roll of 1213 shows 
that the knight Henry Baillol, in possession of a fief of 501., received 60m. as a gift and 
374m. for the loss of his horse (Rot. Mis. pp. 238, 242, 262). In 1203 he received 
wages of 301. (Rot. Norm. p. 106). The Charter Roll of 1215 contains this entry (p. 
208b): ‘ Hec sunt feoda que dominus rex dedit militibus subscriptis apud Partenay 
.. . Aimerico Bethet 2001. de dono et 2001. de feodo, Willelmo de Lezaio 1001. de 
dono et 1001. de feodo . . . Petro Fernicard 501. de dono et 501. de feodo.’ 

* Painter, Feudal Barony, pp. 33, 40, 172; S. K. Mitchell, Studies in Taxation 
under John and Henry III (New Haven, 1914), p. 309. For the wages paid by Richard 
and John during the campaigns in Normandy, see Powicke, Loss of Normandy, p. 330. 

3 J. E. Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I (Oxford, 1901). 

‘A. E. Prince, ‘The Strength of English Armies in the Reign of Edward III’, 
ante. xlvi (193i), 364. 
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recognition of their money fiefs held from Henry; they swore 
fealty to him and promised to serve him as their lord. The 
recognitio states : 


He who is to have 30m. of silver for his fief shall come with ten 
knights to the king upon his summons just as the count of Flanders 
ought to come . . . and just as he who has 30m. for his fief shall 
come with ten knights into the service of the king, thus others should 
come . . . with more or less knights, according as they have a greater 
or smaller number of marks for their fief.* 


According to these terms the Flemish vassals were obliged to 
provide one knight for a fief of 3m.; for each additional 3m. 
they owed another knight. Although not as definite as in the 
Flemish agreement, a similar relation is also seen in a comparison 
of the following cases. In 1213 Hugh de Fornes, a knight of 
Holland, received a fief of 100m. He agreed to lead five knights 
into John’s service for 120 days and, if necessary, to procure up 
to 1000 men-at-arms whose wages and expenses would be paid 
by John.? Another knight from Holland, Baldwin de Harlem, 
owed only his personal service for a fief of 10m. The military 
obligation of Hugh, being much greater than that of Baldwin, 
consequently merited a more valuable fief. 

Most of the records, however, show no relation between the 
value of the money fief and the military obligation. Why shoulda 
knight like Hugh de Fornes, with military obligations almost equal 
to those of Count William of Holland and the counts of Flanders, 
receive a money fief so much smaller than theirs? For that 
matter, why should the fief of Hugh be smaller than that of 
Robert, count of Dreux, who owed only the service of himself 
and three knights ? The difference in feudal rank undoubtedly 
explains part of the discrepancy ; a count could demand more 
money than a knight for similar obligations. But reasons 
other than rank are needed to explain the difference satisfac- 
torily. A solution is suggested in the recognitio of the Flemish 
vassals and in the following letters patent of John dated 
26 May 1202: 


Rex etc. omnibus baillivis comitis Flandrie de terra Flandrie salutem. 
Sciatis quod nos mandavimus militibus Flandrie qui de nobis terras vel 
feoda habent quod sicut terras et feoda diligunt veniant ad nos. Ita 
qui sint ad nos in festo nativitatis Sancti [Johannis] Baptiste instanti 
et nobis faciunt servicium quod nobis facere debent et nos eis 
faciemus quod facere debebimus. Et si venire noluerint non debet 
nobis imputari si nos capiamus ad terras suas et feoda et vobis 
mandamus quod non permittatis quod ipsi capiant ad gentem nostram 


1 Delisle, Recueil des Actes de Henri II, i. no. 152. 
2 Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 98b. 3 Rot. Mis. p. 257. 
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et mercatores nostros in potestate vestra propter terras et feoda 
predicta ex quo illa deservire noluerint. Quia si hoc sustineretis 
non possemus omittere quin caperemus nos ad ea qua comes Flandrie 
habet in potestate nostra.? 


It is evident from the recognitio of 1163 and the letters patent 
quoted above that the counts of Flanders either formally gave 
permission to their vassals to receive money fiefs from the English 
kings or at least did not prohibit the kings from recruiting Flemish 
knights by means of money fiefs. Count Theodore and Philip 
witnessed the recognitio and swore that their vassals would adhere 
toitsterms. The letters patent of 1202 show that Count Baldwin 
IX and his officers were aware of the numerous knights holding 
money fiefs of John. It is logical to conclude, therefore, that the 
English kings received some co-operation from the Flemish counts 
and other great continental lords in their efforts to recruit fighters 
for their wars against the Capetians and paid for this co-operation 
by granting them large money fiefs. For providing easy access to 
their rich recruiting grounds these princes received more valuable 
money fiefs than lesser lords and knights. 

It was this recruiting power of the money fief which made it 
an effective military institution of the English kings. So much of 
the preceding evidence, however, has revealed the money fief as a 
means of recruitment that it would be repetitious to cite examples 
from every reign. Countless entries show that all the English 
kings from Henry I to Henry VI used the money fief for recruit- 
ment, but it is in the reign of John that this use was most 
prominent. In 1202 a Flemish knight, William Cresec, himself 
in possession of a money fief for military service, was directed 
by John to recruit knights in Flanders.2 Throughout his reign 
John continually recruited warriors from all over western Europe 
through such trusted envoys as William Cresec ; Hugh Boves, the 
mercenary captain; and Reginald de Dammartin, count of 
Boulogne. They were empowered to conclude agreements with 
these fighters and give them letters patent recording the contract. 
The Mise Roll of 1213 records eighty knights from the continent 
in receipt of money fiefs. Most of them were recruited by royal 
envoys and personally came to England to be enfeoffed and to 
receive their first instalment of money. 

These recruiting activities emphasize the military value of 


1 Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 11b. 

* Rot. Litt. Pat. p. 10: ‘ Rex etc. omnibus etc. Mandamus vobis rogantes quatinus 
veniatis ad nos in servicium nostrum sicut Willelmus de Cresec dilectus et fidelis 
noster vobis dicit. Et sciatis quod factum servicium vestrum ita bene remunerabimus 
quod nobis et eidem Willelmo grates scietis.’ See also Foedera, 1, i. 86. For the 
money fief and wages paid to William Cresec, see Pipe R. 2-10 John, pp. 155, 74, 119, 


13, 247, 160, 181, 201, 192, 198; Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 19b; Rot. Praest. p. 185; Rot. Mis. 
p. 231. 
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the money fief, but we must seek further reasons for its prominence 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Part of the ex- 
planation is found in the expanding military operations of the 
kings and in their increasing capacity to pay for the required 
troops. The traditional feudalism based upon land no longer 
provided the military forces required for the long campaigns 
waged overseas by the English rulers. The kings, therefore, 
aided by the growing money economy began to pay for military 
service ; in addition to hiring mercenaries they employed the 
money fief to secure many of the needed fighters. But specialists 
in medieval warfare and feudalism have given the money fief no 
place in this military development ; they argue that feudal 
service based upon land declined and gave way to non-feudal paid 
service such as that supplied by mercenaries and the indenture 
system. In actual fact, however, there was no direct change from 
feudal to non-feudal service; there was instead a gradual 
transition beginning at the outset of the twelfth century. The 
money fief illustrates this transition because it bridged the old and 
the new systems. It enabled the kings to buy with money all 
the vassals they desired ; they were limited only by their financial 
resources and no longer by the land at their disposal. Realizing 
the advantage of this new type of fief, all the kings beginning with 
Richard I used it to secure large portions of their feudal armies for 
service on the continent. Military necessity, more money, and a 
traditional feudalism, already decadent, made the money fief an 
important military institution of these centuries. 

But why did the English kings use the money fief when 
military service could be secured and paid for without regard to 
feudal tenure ? Why, indeed, would any of the hard-headed 
Plantagenets pay a knight a money fief of 301. yearly in addition 
to his wages of 6s. per day and his sustenance ? Why not merely 
hire a mercenary and save the 301.2. The answer lies in feudalism 
itself. This system, so entrenched in western Europe since the 
middle of the eighth century, completely dominated the political, 
economic, social and military institutions. To give a knight wages 
for his service without binding him by a form of feudal tenure 
would have been rash in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Feudal custom could not be abruptly pushed aside merely 
because there was more money. Not until money and the in- 
stitutions it made possible were as common as feudalism had been, 


1 Although Sczaniecki has found that money fiefs were granted by French lords 
to secure castle-guard and access to castles during periods of hostilities, there is little 
evidence of this in the English records. Almost always it was service in the field that 
was required by the money fief. The English evidence supports Sczaniecki’s conclusion 
that few household knights were ever granted money fiefs. Furthermore, serjeants 
and petty functionaries of the household seldom held money fiefs; they were either 
granted land or supported by non-feudal incomes granted for life. 
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would men be completely emancipated from feudal influence. 
For the medieval lord, homage and fealty were as essential as a 
deed is to-day for the conveyance and transfer of a title to a piece 
of real estate. It was only natural, therefore, that feudal tenure 
was superimposed upon money, and that the kings considered 
this annual payment of money worth the guarantee it produced. 
Though it may seem paradoxical, the new money economy which 
eventually destroyed feudalism nevertheless perpetuated it by 
means of the money fief at a time when, based upon land, it 
no longer served its purpose. 

Why, then, did the money fief decline toward the end of the 
fourteenth century and disappear in the fifteenth ? Though the 
reasons advanced by Sczaniecki for its decline under the French 
kings may be true, few of them help to explain its decline under the 
English kings. Sczaniecki believes that money fiefs disappeared 
because the recipients alienated them to religious institutions or 
the kings substituted land of equal value. These practices 
were so infrequent under the English kings that they offer no 
solution for the decline. That the French kings ceased to use 
the money fief in the fifteenth century as a means of unifying 
France politically may partly explain its decline in France, but the 
English kings had never used it for this purpose. Sczaniecki 
points out that money fiefs became such a strain on the French 
treasury that the kings ceased to grant them and when possible 
terminated the payment of others previously granted ; there is no 
evidence that concessions of money fiefs were discontinued for this 
reason by the English kings. It is suggested also by Sczaniecki 
that the value of money fiefs declined during the course of two 
centuries and consequently ceased to interest the inheritors. 
Although this could have happened to money fiefs granted by the 
English kings, none of the records contain any evidence that it did. 
As Sczaniecki admits, it is impossible to explain why hundreds of 
money fiefs, after appearing regularly in the records for years, 
suddenly disappear.? 

It should be noted that in no case does Sczaniecki suggest that 
the military developments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
affected the money fief: this is not surprising, for he already 
concluded that the money fief had little military importance. 
But under the English kings it was primarily a military device and, 
therefore, its decline can be understood only in relation to certain 


1 Many of the mercenary captains such as Engelard de Cigogné, Hugh Boves, and 
William de Casingham, who supplied knights, men-at-arms, and crossbowmen to John, 
were bound to him by money fiefs. The homage and fealty performed for these fiefs 
gave John greater assurance that the captains would loyally perform their duty. 
We can readily imagine the fate of an unfortunate captain, or for that matter of anyone 
else, who failed John in his feudal obligations and then fell into the royal hands. 

* For Sezaniecki’s discussion see Hssai, pp. 167-75. 
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new military developments of these centuries. The commission 
of array, used regularly by the three Edwards to procure troops 
for their Welsh and Scottish wars, and at times for their con- 
tinental wars, partly explains the decline of feudalism and along 
with it, of the money fief.1 The commission rested upon the 
principle that military service had to be performed by men 
because of their allegiance to the king. This method, not based 
upon feudal tenure, weakened the position of the lord who was 
retained by a money fief to supply archers and men-at-arms ; 
the commissioner of array could produce the troops without any 
retaining fee. 

There was, however, another military development more 
responsible for the decline of the money fief than the commission 
of array. To procure soldiers for his overseas campaigns Edward 
III employed a method which had its roots in the reign of Edward 
I—the indenture system.? This system was the principal basis 
of mobilization for the forces which served throughout the 
Hundred Years’ war, and ultimately replaced all feudal arrange- 
ments for the procurement of fighting men from the higher ranks. 
The prosecution of the war on several fronts and over an extended 
period of time exposed the shortcomings of the old feudal levy : 
the incoherent arrays, the lack of a proper chain of command, 
and the frequent insubordination of the vassals. The indenture 
system made all the fighters from the lowly man-at-arms to the 
proud earl a contracting stipendiary dependent to some degree 
upon the crown. It thus produced better discipline and a more 
efficient military organization. Consequently, Edward III and his 
successors paid less and less attention to service supplied by feudal 
tenure as their capacity to pay for indentured service increased. 
Throughout the fourteenth century and the first half of the 
fifteenth, the money fief and the indenture system existed side 
by side, with the latter consistently gaining ground at the expense 
of the former. Finally during the reigns o Henry V and 
Henry VI the indenture system became virtually the only method 


1 The statute of Winchester in 1285 directed every free man between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty to provide himself with weapons according to the worth of his lands 
and chattels. The most scholarly and recent study on the commission of array is by 
A. E. Prince, ‘The Army and Navy’, in The English Government at Work, i, 332-93. 
For good examples of the commission in operation, see Cal. Pat. R. 1324-27, pp. 27, 97. 

2 Prince, in English Government at Work, i. 355-64. 

3 See particularly Morris, Welsh Wars, pp. 68-71, 189, 210, 272, 278-9; Prince, 
‘ The Indenture System under Edward III’, Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait 
(Manchester, 1933), pp. 283-97. The Patent Rolls, which contain many commissions 
of array, show that most of the commissions in the early fourteenth century supplied 
men principally for service in Scotland and Ireland. Owing to the difficulties of trans- 
portation, it was simpler to conscript men from Yorkshire and Lincolnshire for service 
against the Scots than to conscript men from the southern counties for service in 
France. 

* Prince, in Historical Essays, Tait, p. 287. 
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used to maintain armies in France; there are only a few cases 
where old money fiefs continued to be paid and new ones granted. 
Just as the combination of the money economy and new military 
demands lessened the military value of the old land fief, so the in- 
denture system finally replaced its stubborn rival, the money fief.’ 
But the ultimate cause for the disappearance of the money fief 
was the money economy. By the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, money and the institutions created by it were so common 
that kings and lords no longer thought homage and fealty essential 
to strengthen the contracts that they concluded with men for 
military service ; a bare contract containing the conditions of 
service and the money to be paid came to be considered sufficient. 
This new attitude eliminated any further need for the money 
fief. 

From the foregoing study it should be evident that the money 
fief under the English kings does not follow the basic pattern 
drawn for it on the continent by Mitteis, Kienast, Clason, and 
Sezaniecki. All the records consulted—whether military, legal, 
or financial—have shown that the money fief under the English 
kings was primarily military in nature rather than political and 
diplomatic. Such strong evidence raises the question whether the 
money fief under the English kings was radically different from 
the money fief under other contemporary princes. Is it not 


possible that the money fief played more of a military role on the 
continent than recent scholars have supposed? It may be 
hoped that the publication of new material, both in England and 
on the continent, will eventually resolve the question. 


Bryce D. Lyon. 


1 Because the content of the indentures is so similar to that of the concessions of 
money fiefs, there is excellent reason to suggest that the English kings modelled the 
indenture system upon the money fief. In both contracts there is a yearly fee ; wages 
for war service ; grants of money for sustenance, transportation, and sundry expenses ; 
and the stipulation of the number of men to be supplied. They differ in only one 
respect: the indenture was concluded without regard to feudal tenure; the money 
fief was not. 

* For an excellent account of the indenture system in the fifteenth century and 
of how it too disappeared, see R. A. Newhall, Muster and Review : a Problem of English 
Military Administration 1420-1440 (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 
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Oueen Elizabeth and the Portugal Expedition 
of 1589 
PART II 


IV 


E have now reconsidered the first three charges against 

Elizabeth without finding any convincing evidence of her 
alleged dislike of Norris and Drake’s enterprise. She had accepted 
their project promptly and fully. She had done her best to 
appease the quarrel with the Dutch which her casual blunder in 
December had provoked, and to shorten the delays which resulted 
from it. She had contributed or advanced nearly two-and-a-half 
times as much as she had originally promised towards its financing. 
Nor can she be blamed altogether if the commanders found it 
difficult to feed 19,000 soldiers on the victuals which they had 
provided for 10,000. 

So far, in fact, the expedition’s troubles had resulted, not 
from the queen’s hostility to it or indecision about it, but from 
the peculiar method which her lack of money had forced her to 
adopt in financing it. Only by going into partnership with her 
Dutch allies and a group of her own subjects could she have got 
together the £70,000, or more probably £100,000, required to 
prepare a counterstroke prompt and powerful enough to take full 
advantage of the temporary weakness of Spain’s defences. Yet 
in such a partnership her control was necessarily limited. She 
could not compel the Dutch to prompt action—even if, with a 
little tact and statesmanship she could have prevented their 
hostility. Nor could she flatly forbid Norris and Drake to enrol 
the volunteers who swelled the land forces to double the ‘ de- 
termined numbers ’ and so upset all the victualling calculations. 
She was only half paying the piper, so she could call only half 
the tunes. 

This becomes even more apparent when we consider the ob- 
jectives of the expedition and the instructions given to its 
commanders. For here there was a divergence of purpose that 
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played a considerable part in causing the failure of the expedition. 
To understand the nature of this divergence, let us look at those 
instructions a little more closely against their historical back- 
ground. Elizabeth had begun open, if undeclared, hostilities 
against Spain by dispatching Leicester to the Netherlands in the 
autumn of 1585. By thus helping the Dutch in their revolt, 
however, she had not succeeded this time in bringing the Spaniards 
to terms, as she had done in 1569-73. She and her advisers 
therefore began to ponder other ways of beating down the 
greatest and wealthiest military power in christendom. 

One way in particular had begun to attract her attention. 
Ever since the Dutch revolt had turned the rich Netherlands 
provinces into an enormous financial liability for Spain, Philip IT 
had been forced more and more to depend, for financing his 
policies and paying his armies, upon the silver mined in his 
American dominions. That silver had to be brought across the 
Atlantic ocean. In the West Indies and at the Azores, the focal 
points of the Atlantic sailing routes, the flotas which brought 
it were peculiarly vulnerable to nava! attack. If an enemy 
fleet could establish itself permanently at either of those points, 
then sixteenth century Spain might be brought to her knees as 
certainly as would twentieth century England by the cutting of 
her sea communications. This was a possibility which some 
Elizabethan sailors and statesmen soon came to appreciate.’ 
Indeed, Drake had been sent to raid the West Indies at the same 
time that Leicester had been sent to the Netherlands in 1585, and 
this raid seems to have convinced Walsingham that, as he told 
Burghley in July 1587, ‘the only way to bridle their malice is 
the interrupting of the Indian fleets’. Isolated raids, however, 
could not achieve this. A more continuous and lasting interrup- 
tion was necessary. In December 1587 John Hawkins did 
propound a scheme for keeping a regular succession of naval 
squadrons on the Azores station to impose such a ‘silver 
blockade ’.2. But England’s naval superiority was as yet hardly 
adequate to such an operation. She had not the forces at once 
to command the Channel and to dominate the Azores, while 
there was a powerful Spanish fleet in being, based on the well- 
defended ports of western Spain and Portugal and able to strike 
with full force and at its own time either northwards towards 
England or southwards towards the Islands. 

The Armada’s defeat, however, completely altered the situation 
and Elizabeth was remarkably quick to see the opportunity of 
putting into practice the ideas which Walsingham and Hawkins 
1 Cf. Oppenheim, in Monson’s Tracts, i. 21-40, 69-70. 


2 Wright, Queen Elizabeth and her Times, ii. 340. 
3 J. A. Williamson, John Hawkins (1927), pp. 450-7. 
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had been advocating. On 27 August, while the Spanish fleet 
was still struggling around the western coast of Ireland, she 
summoned Drake to court to discuss ‘ the desire that her majesty 
had for the intercepting of the king’s treasure from the Indies ’. 
A few days later Howard, Seymour, Hawkins, and other ‘men 
of war’ came or wrote to give their advice.” 

The outcome of these consultations was to bring in and com- 
bine with the queen’s idea, of intercepting the king’s treasure 
from the Indies, another idea which had been tempting Spain’s 
enemies ever since Philip II had annexed the kingdom of Portugal 
in 1580. The native Portuguese claimant, Don Antonio, whom 
he had then dispossessed, was now an exile in England. As early 
as 1581 he and Drake had planned an expedition to seize and hold 
the Azores, which legally belonged to the crown of Portuga . 
Elizabeth, then anxious not to precipitate a war with Spain, had 
vetoed the plan and Don Antonio had turned to France.* In 
1582 he succeeded in obtaining the assistance of an unofficial 
French squadron under Strozzi. Its destruction by Santa 
Cruz, however, marked the birth of Spain’s Atlantic sea power. 
It thus ruled out, until the Armada’s defeat, any idea of seizing 
and holding the Azores, for the seizure of so vital a point would 
now bring down upon the invaders the full weight of Spanish 
power. 

With the defeat of the Armada the project once more became 
practicable. Indeed, to Don Antonio and many others it must 
now have seemed almost too easy and too limited a method of 
exploiting the great victory of 1588. Might he not now regain his 
kingdom as well as its outlying islands? This, again, was no 
new idea. In February 1588 the English privy council had thought 
of sending him to Portugal to stir a revolt which might hamper 
the Armada’s preparations. In July Howard had toyed with 
the thought of using him to raise the country after the Armada 
had sailed. A little earlier, Leicester had helped him to open 
negotiations with Mohammedan Morocco for a loan and a military 
alliance ; and on 10 September Elizabeth herself wrote to the 
shereef that she had promised to restore Don Antonio to his 
kingdom.‘ 

It looks as if Norris and Drake now took up and developed 
these ideas. They would not be entirely strange to the Norrises, 


1 State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada (ed. J. K. Laughton : 
Navy Records Soc. ii. 1895), ii. 167. 

2 Ibid. pp. 185, 214. 

* J. A. Williamson, Age of Drake, pp. 212-14; and Hawkins of Plymouth (1949), 
p. 216. 

« Cheyney, op. cit. i. 156-7 ; Oppenheim, in Monson’s Tracts, i. 57-8, 187-8. The 
Venetian ambassadors in Spain repeatedly referred to the restiveness of the Portuguese, 
Cal. S.P. Venetian, viii. 392, 394, 401, 419, 421. 
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for in July Sir Edward had written from Ostend urging an offensive 
against the Spaniards to divert ‘ their forces to their own defence, 
which would be their ruin if, either at this place or in Spain, 
Portugal, or the Indies they might be assaulted ’.1 Many English 
soldiers were growing weary of the indecisive warfare in the 
Netherlands and a little jealous of the ‘idolatry of Neptune’ 
with which the sailors were so successfully indoctrinating their 
queen. Sir John Norris therefore would not be blind to the 
possibility of finding in Portugal a more promising field for the 
display of English prowess in the art of land warfare. The ideas 
would also appeal to Drake. He had long been friendly with 
Don Antonio and during the Armada campaign he had shown 
himself acutely alive to the importance of Lisbon. The seizure 
of that city would rob Spain of the port which had been one of the 
chief centres of her recently developed sea power, and its loss 
would make difficult, though not necessarily impossible, any 
speedy revival of her Atlantic naval forces. 

At all events, the proposals which Norris and Drake finally 
put forward, as noted down by Burghley on 20 September,? were : 
‘(1) to attempt to burn the ships in Lisbon and Seville; (2) to 
take Lisbon ; (3) to take the Islands’. This was obviously a 
much more ambitious plan than that originally suggested by the 
queen. If it succeeded, English squadrons based on Lisbon and 
the Azores might speedily get a complete stranglehold upon Spain’s 
vital ocean communications. It might at the same time create in 
Portugal a second Netherlands upon Philip’s very doorstep. On 
the other hand, the plan contained a speculative element that had 
not been present in the queen’s first suggestion. It required a 
considerable military effort—the ‘ determined number ’ of 10,000 
soldiers was no mean force in those days. Yet that force was 
hardly enough to seize and hold Lisbon as well as the Islands. It 
must therefore largely depend for success upon the chance of a 
national rising in Portugal. Don Antonio was confident that 
such a rising would greet his arrival. But only the event could 
show whether the rosy optimism of an exiled and homesick 
pretender was reliable evidence. If he was wrong, Norris and 
Drake might well find it difficult to break off the action and get 
away with strength and time enough to accomplish their other 
purpose at the Azores. Even if he was right, the Anglo- 
Portuguese forces would soon draw upon themselves an increasing 
pressure from Spain’s strongest weapon, her army. To hold 
Lisbon might prove even more difficult than to seize it. For 
England, whose military power was so raw and so limited, naval 
action based upon the Azores alone was perhaps a surer and 


1 Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 85. 
28.P. Domestic, cexvi. no. 33. 
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cheaper road to final victory. Success in war, however, can seldom 
be won without risks and in mid-September 1588 Elizabeth was 
probably justified in agreeing to incur those risks which were 
attendant upon an invasion of Portugal. Norris and Drake were 
urging it and, even if she had wished, she could not easily deny 
them their adventure when she could only put up £20,000 as 
against their £40,000. 

Almost at once, however, a new complication occurred. Even 
while the English council and ‘ men of war ’ were consulting, news 
came that forty sail of the Armada had made their way back to 
Spain. Soon afterwards the number rose to over fifty and it be- 
came clear that they had returned, not to Lisbon and Seville, nor 
even Coruna, but to Santander and San Sebastian, two ports deep 
in the leeward corner of the bay of Biscay.1 Had they returned 
to the western ports they need not have affected the English 
expedition’s plans to any great extent. Norris and Drake 
had already proposed to burn the shipping there and the presence 
of these battered and helpless survivors of the Armada would 
not have made the task appreciably more difficult. Nor would it 
have taken the expedition out of its intended course. But 
Santander and San Sebastian were a very different matter. To 
take a large fleet so far to leeward into the bay of Biscay, especially 
in such a season of bad weather and westerly gales as the spring 
of 1589 was to prove, would be a tricky and perhaps a hazardous 
operation. To take it out again on the long stretch to windward 
before Cape Finisterre could be rounded, might be more difficult 
still. The whole operation might seriously weaken its forces 
and must certainly give the Spaniards in Portugal ample warning 
of its approach and its strength. And all this might seriously 
diminish the prospect of success at the Azores. 

Yet Elizabeth could not well ignore those fifty ships in the 
Biscayan ports. Every report spoke of Philip’s determination 
to refit and rebuild his navy and send it once more against 
England.? With half of his 1588 Armada as a nucleus, he might 
still hope to do this. Even if he could not renew the ‘ enterprise 
of England ’ in 1589, he could reasonably hope to provide by the 
summer an adequate escort for the treasure fleets. And if the 
1589 treasure fleets came safely home to Spain, there might well 
be a new Armada in 1590. 

On the other hand, the condition of those fifty or more ships 
which had returned, still left a unique and glorious opportunity 


1 Walsingham to Stafford, 8 Sept., Hardwicke S.P. i. 363; Edmund Palmer to 
Walsingham, from St. Jean de Luz, 19/29 Sept., Cal. S.P. Domestic, Addenda, 1580- 
1625, p. 254. 

2 Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 232, 323, 326, 329-30, 349, 363, 366, 370, 382, 387, 390, 
401; S.P. Domestic, ccxviii. no. 6 and cexix. no. 9. 
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open to England. Battered and decayed, they rode defenceless, 
forty of them huddled together in Santander and another dozen 
or so nearby at San Sebastian. The whole remaining navy of 
Spain lay helpless in those two ports. There were not enough 
sailors to man them, not enough workmen to refit them speedily, 
and their soldiers had been sent to winter quarters twelve leagues 
inland. For months they must lie there, powerless to move or to 
fight. Their destruction would complete the work of 1588 and 
crush Spanish naval power past hope of recovery. It had taken 
Philip seven years to prepare the 1588 Armada. Half of it was 
already lost. Were this remaining half now burned in the 
Biscayan ports, he must start upon his seven years’ labour all 
over again and with much less hope of success. For during those 
years the English would be able to keep their squadrons— 
fleets would now hardly be required—at the Azores in perfect 
safety. There would be, for several years at least, no Spanish 
navy in being to worry them and they might systematically 
capture or blockade the American silver fleets. Then Philip 
might well lack the means either to rebuild his navy or to pay 
his army in the Low Countries. If his supplies of munitions, 
victuals, and naval stores from France, the Netherlands, and the 
Eastlands could also be cut off, then recovery would be impossible. 

There can be no doubt that Elizabeth and her ‘ scribes’ saw 
this clearly enough. Towards the end of September she warned 
the Hanseatic towns that her ships and those of her subjects would 
seize any vessels found carrying victuals, munitions, or naval 
stores to Spain. On 19 October Walsingham told Stafford that 
her majesty was determined ‘to use advantage of the late 
victory . . . in the conflict with the Spanish navy, by keeping 
the king of Spain unable to redress and set up the like forces to 
disquiet his neighbours withal’. The ambassador was therefore 
to press Henry III to prohibit all exports of corn and naval 
stores from France. In November Bodley was instructed to 
urge the same course upon the Dutch.? By then, too, Spanish 
spies were beginning to report preparations in England to burn 
the galleons in Biscay.* 

Ideally, of course, the last task ought to have been allotted 
to a separate expedition. But unfortunately the queen’s means 
did not run to the fitting out of a second expedition strong enough 
to accomplish it ; and it was too big, and financially too unprofit- 
able, a job for private enterprises such as that which the earl of 


1 Cal. S.P. Domestic, Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 254; cf. also Cal. S.P. Venetian, 
viii. 426, 435. 

* Answer to envoy from Hamburg (late Sept.), Cal. S.P. Foreign, xxii. 227; 
Bodley’s instructions, 24 Nov., ibid. p. 324; Walsingham to Stafford, 19 and 20 Oct., 
Hardwicke S.P., i. 365, 367-8. 

* Cal. S.P. Spanish, iv. 481-2, 484, 488, 
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Cumberland was preparing.1 It had therefore to be thrust upon 
Norris and Drake. The dangers of thus multiplying their tasks 
were only too apparent. Elizabeth, as we shall see, was fully 
alive to those dangers and did her best tominimizethem. Indeed, 
had she possessed full and entire control over the expedition, we 
may guess that she might simply have substituted a cutting-out 
attempt on the Biscayan ports for the proposed descent upon 
Portugal. But to rule out the Portugal venture altogether in 
that way was probably more than she could have persuaded 
Norris and Drake to agree to. After all, the invasion of Portugal 
was their own especial contribution to the expedition’s plans 
and all their preparations had assumed it as a major objective. 
It would have been asking a great deal of them to substitute for it 
a difficult and dangerous excursion into the eastern corner of the 
Bay of Biscay which could bring little private gain to themselves 
or their backers. And, given the method perforce adopted 
for financing the expedition, the queen had rather to ask than 
to command when it came to any major change of purpose. The 
most that she could hope to do was to insist upon the priority of 
the attack upon Santander and to relegate the invasion of Portugal 
to the position of a subsidiary and entirely experimental operation. 

This seems to have been precisely the aim of the instructions 
which the queen prepared for Norris and Drake on 23 February.* 
For those instructions began by laying down very clearly that 
the expedition had two, and only two, essential objects: ‘the 
one to distress the king of Spain’s ships; the other to get the 
possession of some of the islands of Azores thereby to intercept 
the convoys of the treasure that doth yearly pass that way to 
and from the West and East Indies’. It was emphasized very 
strongly that only after the king of Spain’s ships had been 
destroyed was the rest of the programme to be attempted. Before 
attempting anything else, Norris and Drake must ‘ first distress 
the ships of war in Guipuzcoa, Biscay, and in any other places, 
that appertaineth either to the king of Spain or his subjects, 
. . . to the end that they may not impeach you in such enter- 
prises as you are to execute upon his dominions; as also, the 
said ships remaining entire and undistressed, they may not 
(seeing such a number of ships and mariners employed under you 
out of the realm upon that coast) take encouragement in the time 


1G. C. Williamson, George Third Earl of Cumberland (1920), ch. v. 

2§.P. Domestic, ccxxii. no. 89. These, the only instructions extant, are a draft 
by two different hands, with many corrections and erasures. There seems, however, 
no very good reason—apart from an intuitive conviction that Elizabeth could not have 
remained so long of one mind—to accept Oppenheim’s view that they 
do ‘ not necessarily or even probably represent the ultimate orders ’ (Monson’s Tracts, 
i. 195). Elizabeth’s letter of 20 May (S.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. no. 53) suggests very 
strongly that these were the ultimate orders, 
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of your absence to attempt somewhat against this our realm or 
our realm of Ireland’. Furthermore, if they found the Spanish 
forces ‘at Santander, the Groyne, or at Lisbon, or any other 
place ’ too strong for them to make head against or distress in 
their havens, they were either to stay and watch them while 
their victuals lasted or else, if they felt themselves too inferior in 
strength, return home. 

The proposed invasion of Portugal was not ruled out, but it 
was relegated to a very subordinate place. Permission to attempt 
it was hedged around with many safeguarding clauses. After, and 
only after, destroying the Spanish ships of war in the north, 
Norris and Drake might visit Lisbon and try to destroy the 
considerable quantity of shipping understood to be in the Tagus. 
While there, they might cautiously test the loyalty of the Portu- 
guese to Don Antonio and find out the strength of the Spanish 
forces. If 


‘upon enquiry you shall find that neither the love borne unto him 
is so great as he pretendeth, and that the forces of the king of Spain are 
such as nothing can be attempted without very great hazard, our 
pleasure is that you shall then forbear to attempt anything towards 
Lisbon, other than the destruction of the ships there. But, in case 
you shall find upon good ground that the party don Antonio hath 
there is great, and that they stand so well affected towards him as he 
pretendeth, and that there will be a party of the Portugal nation 
that will be ready to aid the king, and join with his forces against the 
Spaniards, . . . you may proceed to make a descent there without 
any great hazard.’ 


They might then stay long enough to see him settled and his 
frontier defences provided for, before going on to their more 
important work at the Azores. 

Why these instructions should have been derided as obscure 
and contradictory, is not easy to see. One historian has even 
said that ‘there are probably no other instructions to a com- 
mander-in-chief, in the whole course of English history, which show 
such an entire ignorance of the conditions and of the object to be 
aimed at ’.1 Yet surely the vital conditions were that, if once 
Spain’s naval power were thoroughly crippled by the destruction 
of the helpless galleons in Santander and San Sebastian, then its 
revival could easily be prevented by cutting off the flow of 
American treasure. Accordingly, this, and not the gamble of 
trying to turn Portugal into a second Netherlands, was the first 
object to be aimed at. If this be true, the queen’s instructions 
must be admitted to show a remarkably sure grasp of the essen- 
tials of English strategy. And it is difficult to see how their 


1 Oppenheim, in Monson’s Tracts, i. 196 ; cf. Corbett, Drake, ii. 307-9. 
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language could have been made much more clear and emphatic. 
Even the most simple ‘man of war ’ ought to have been able to 
understand from them what, in the queen’s view, were the essen- 
tials of the campaign. 

Moreover, Elizabeth was not content merely to state her views 
once, in these instructions. During the long weeks that followed 
before the expedition finally sailed, she continued to insist upon 
them. For during those weeks the galleons in Biscay were also 
refitting, slowly indeed, but noticeably. On 4 March Palmer 
reported from St. Jean de Luz that the treasure fleets were ex- 
pected within three months and that forty-one ships and sixteen 
pinnaces were getting ready in the Biscayan ports to escort them 
home, though mariners were very scarce in Spain. On 22 March 
he mentioned that a renegade Bristol merchant had contracted to 
bring over a large quantity of stores within the next seven weeks.! 
Simultaneously news was sent from Stade that seventy-three 
well armed Hanseatic ships were ready to sail around Scotland 
for Spain with guns, munitions, and naval stores.2 On 6 April 
Richard Geste, freshly escaped from Lisbon, reported that two 
of the Santander galleons were already at sea, while another 
twelve large ships were ready at Lisbon. Everything pointed 
to the Biscayan galleons being ready by June or July to go and 
escort the treasure fleets. Against these fifty or sixty galleons, 
Drake’s six royal ships and twenty armed merchantmen would 
be a distinctly inadequate force, and a more powerful squadron 
than the queen could easily afford might soon be required to 
accomplish her purposes. 

Every week that passed thus increased her anxiety to see the 
Santander forces destroyed while they were still immobilized and 
unable to defend themselves. Her anxiety was reflected in 
further attempts to ensure that Norris and Drake understood and 
obeyed her instructions. In March, for example, she gave 
Anthony Ashley, one of the clerks of the privy council, detailed 
verbal orders ‘to go with the commanders on the expedition, to 
observe their actions, use his influence and counsel with them, and 
to report by letter the progress of affairs’. In a later letter ® 
she was also to remind Norris and Drake that ‘before your 
departure hence you did at sundry times so far forth promise as 


1§.P. Spain, iii. fos. 41, 44. 

2 Letter to Mr. Broke, 6 April, 8S.P. Hamburg and Hanse Towns, iii. fo. 63. 

3 §.P. Spain, iii. fo. 58. Geste had been sent thither as a spy and had been captured, 
S.P. Domestic, ccxxiii. no. 66. 

“ Cheyney, op. cit. i. 162, summarizing Landsowne MSS. ciii. fo. 93. 

520 May, S.P. Domestic, cexxiv. no. 53. The next sentence is crossed out, but 
it originally ran: ‘ whereby his force might be cut off and so far weakened that he 
should be utterly made unable to annoy us and our realm any more for a long season, 
or to impeach any your further attempts for Portugal ’. 
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with oaths to assure us and some of our council that your first 
and principal action should be to take and distress the king of 
Spain’s navy and ships in ports where they lay, which if ye did not, 
ye affirmed that ye were content to be reputed as traitors ’.? 

A man’s sincerity, however, cannot always be judged by the 
strength and readiness of his oaths and we may perhaps suspect 
that the generals did protest too much. For it looks as if they 
were by then growing more, rather than less, enamoured of their 
Portuguese project. The terms of an agreement between them 
and Don Antonio in February, for example, suggest that its 
attraction had already grown dangerously strong. The pretender 
did in one clause agree that, if it proved impossible to land in 
Portugal, they should go to some other part of his dominions and 
leave him there with 4000 men. But in earlier clauses he promised, 
as they required, to take the whole army into his pay ten days 
after it had landed and, if possible, to give it three months’ pay 
then and there, with the promise of regular monthly payment in 
advance after the expiry of those three months.? At least the 
possibility of keeping the whole army in Portugal, and making 
the operations there of primary importance, must have been in 
the generals’ minds when they extracted this promise. And may 
not this explain their curious complacency about the sudden 
doubling of their land forces after their arrival at Plymouth in 
mid-March ? That, of course, in its turn, gave an unexpected 
emphasis to the military, that is the Portuguese, aspect of the 
expedition. It must also have made the sailors more than ever 
hesitant about taking their swollen fleet to Santander and San 
Sebastian. 

At all events, the entire course of the expedition bears out 
the view that Norris and Drake never fully shared the queen’s 
sense of the urgent importance of destroying what remained of 
Spain’s navy. To begin with, they went first not to Santander 
but to Coruna. Later on they pleaded that the easterly wind 
compelled this. But in mid-May Elizabeth gathered from Sir 
William Knollys, who had just returned and had hardly yet had 
time to grow confused in his memory, that ‘they had eight days 
fair wind to have gone to those two places before they had come 
to the Groyne ’. It seems clear, indeed, that they had made up 
their minds before leaving England. For on 6 April they had 
written 5 that they had been credibly informed that ‘ 200 sail of 


1 Was the queen’s failure to provide the promised siege train another device to 
prevent the purely military operations from becoming too attractive ? 

?§. P. Portugal, ii. fo. 68; S.P. Domestic, ccxxii. no. 99. 

3 Ibid. coxxvii. no. 35. 

* Windebank to Walsingham, 17 May, S.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. no. 50; queen to 
Norris and Drake, 20 May, ibid. no. 53. 

5 Ibid. ccxxiii. no. 64. 
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ships of divers nations’ had recently arrived ‘at the Groyne and 
other ports of Galicia and Portugal with a store of munition, masts, 
cables, and other provisions for the enemy, and therefore we 
resolve with all the speed we may, if the wind will not suffer 
us to bear with Biscay and those parts, to attempt the destroying 
of the shipping in the foresaid coasts of Galicia and Portugal, 
both in respect of the most annoyance of the enemy and of hope 
to supply somewhat of our wants’. Their refusal to call a council 
to discuss their course also shows that their minds were made up.! 
Eighty at least of those two hundred sail did exist, for Drake 
was to catch them off Lisbon and their capture then dealt a 
useful blow to Spanish preparations. To have caught them off 
Coruna would have restored the expedition’s spirits and partly 
relined its promoters’ pockets within a few days of leaving 
Plymouth. But to that extent only was the visit to Coruna 
justifiable. 

For when they arrived off Coruna on 24 April, the only 
shipping Norris and Drake found there was an Armada galleon and 
half a dozen other vessels.2_ These they duly destroyed and on 
25 April they also stormed the lower town and seized or destroyed 
the plentiful stores and provisions there. After that, their useful 
work at Coruna was finished. Yet for another fourteen days 
they remained there, while the army attempted to take the rather 
more strongly fortified upper town. In this they were un- 
successful, partly for lack of battering pieces,* partly because the 
fleet failed to close the seaward side of the peninsula upon which 
the town stood and so allowed two Spanish galleys repeatedly 
to replenish the besieged garrison’s supplies. On 9 May, after a 
hastily gathered relieving force had been routed, the siege was 
at last abandoned. The troops were re-embarked and course was 
set for Lisbon. By then the enemy had been given an invaluable 
fortnight to prepare the defence of Portugal and the chance of 
surprising him there had been lost. Four English captains and 
several hundred soldiers had fallen in action. A very much 
larger number were sickening with diseases bred of orgies among 
well stocked wine cellars and of infection from the rotting clothes 
and baggage of last year’s Armada. Besides this, a couple of 
dozen transports—most of them the impressed Dutchmen—with 
close on 3000 troops had found various pretexts for returning 
to England or for putting into La Rochelle even before the fleet 

1S. P. Domestic, cexxxviii. no. 45. 

? Letters from Coruna in S.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. nos. 13 (Fenner), 14 (Ashley), 
15 and 47 (Drake and Norris), 22 (Norris), 23 and 24 (Drake) ; summaries of Sir W. 
Knollys’ report, ibid. nos. 44, 48 ; Wingfield, in Hakluyt, iv. 317-27; Evesham, in 


Harleian MSS. clxvii. fos. 113-14; Lisbon report, S.P. Spain, iii. fo. 92; Cal. S.P. 
Venetian, viii. 434-41. 


§.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. no. 22. 4 Ibid. ccxxv. no. 42. 
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reached Coruna. Now another 2000 men slipped away as it left. 
The fortnight of pointless military operations had thus not only 
warned the Spaniards but also appreciably weakened the English. 

For this delay the commanders once again blamed the wind, 
now turned westerly. But it did not turn until 26 April or 
perhaps later ; and it was still westerly when they left on 9 May.? 
Nor can shortage of victuals, which Don Antonio later gave as the 
reason for going to Coruna,’ have required them to stay there a 
fortnight. The supplies captured in the lower town on 25 April 
could, with proper organization, have been taken aboard in a 
far shorter time than that ; and, on Wingfield’s evidence, the 
cannon of the upper town could not prevent the more provident 
captains from transferring those stores from shore to ship. 
Possibly the wind had gone round to the west before the troops 
could be got under control and sober after the sack of the lower 
town. If so, the army leaders may have committed themselves 
to the attack on the upper town to fill the time and then found 
it difficult to abandon their siege. But whatever the explanation, 
the proceedings certainly have an air of casualness and uncertain 
purpose. 

Moreover, when they did leave Coruna, Norris and Drake set 
course for Lisbon, not for Santander. This was flagrant dis- 
obedience to the queen’s instructions. They excused it on two 
grounds. They had consulted the commanders and shipmasters 
of Drake’s flagship, the Revenge, and of another queen’s ship, the 
Nonpareil. From them they obtained an opinion that with the 
wind westerly it was unsafe to take so large a fleet so far into the 
leeward corner of the Bay of Biscay as Santander.* The soldiers 
put forward a second argument. 


Our purpose now ’, Norris wrote to Burghley on 8 May, 5 ‘ is to go 
towards Portugal, for that we find by experience it is very hard to 
distress any shipping that is guarded by the ordnance of a town, 
except we were able to take the town. The want of the artillery that 
we demanded from her majesty is the cause that we have not taken 
this town, and the like want we shall feel of it in every place where 
we come, to the extreme hindrance of the service. . . . We write 
to my lords that it will please their lordships to move her majesty 
that we may be supplied with artillery, powder, and other pro- 
visions.’ 


The civilian Ashley echoed this view in a letter to the council.® 
He said : ‘Santander by report is as strong as the higher town 


1 Corbett, op. cit. ii. 306, 318. 

2 Oppenheim, in Monson’s Tracts, i. 198-9, 203-4. 

3 Cal. S. P. Spanish, iv. 553. 

4S.P. Domestic, ccxxvii. no. 35. 

5 Ibid. cexxiv. no. 22. ® Ibid. no. 14. 
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of the Groyne, whereunto the cannon must of necessity be brought 
if we shall prevail according to the generals’ instructions. The 
entry to the haven is straiter than this, where notwithstanding 
the fleet hath rid it out in contempt of the cannon, yet hath been 
somewhat endamaged ’. The experience of distressing shipping 
at Coruna had perhaps been somewhat limited; the damage 
to the fleet was certainly very small; and the ships had in fact 
‘rid it out in contempt of the cannon ’ without actual loss. Still, 
the shipmasters’ and soldiers’ arguments may have been con- 
vincing enough to men eager to get to Lisbon and the Azores, 
and blind to the supreme importance of Santander. 

Yet the generals’ disobedience becomes a little surprising 
when we remember that their visit convinced them all that the 
king of Spain had been preparing to put a new Armada to sea 
within a few months.1. They may have believed sincerely, as they 
professed to do, that by destroying half a dozen ships and a 
townful of stores they had disrupted Spain’s preparations. They 
may have been quite sincere in saying that it was their ‘ purpose 
to return to Santander ’ after visiting Portugal. Yet were there 
no other motives, conscious or otherwise, behind their decision ? 
After all, the most likely destination of the ‘ 200 sail of divers 
nations ’, which they had not found at Coruna, was now Lisbon. 
Furthermore, the experience at Coruna must have enhanced the 
attractions of the Portuguese adventure. For that experience had 
revealed to the soldiers the military weakness of the Spaniard 
in his own country. ‘ An army of 10,000 good soldiers may pass 
through the whole realm without great danger ’, Ashley wrote on 
7 May.* What an opportunity might therefore await the ex- 
pedition in Portugal if it could get there at once and if there was 
any foundation for Don Antonio’s promises ! 

So at least Sir John Norris now thought. 


‘I cannot’, he wrote to Burghley on 8 May,‘ ‘but think it 
both honourable and profitable for her majesty to assail abroad 
rather than to defend at home. It is most certain that there was 
a fleet provided to have attempted somewhat this year against 
her majesty, but I think rather intended into Ireland or Scotland 
than into England, which by this voyage is prevented and her 
majesty eased of a charge far greater than this will be. What her 
majesty resolves hereof, I beseech your lordship we may understand 
as soon as may be, for thereafter we must direct our course. A supply 
of 30 companies out of the Low Countries would serve to continue the 
war here all this year, which (under correction) were a more safe 

18. P. Domestic, cexxiv. nos. 13 (Fenner), 14 (Ashley), 22 (Norris), 23 and 24 
(Drake). 


* Norris and Drake to council, 7 May, Lodge, Illustrations of British History, 
ii. 379. 


3§.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. no. 14. 4 Ibid. no. 22. 
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and profitable course than to attend an enemy at home. And 
this I do assure your lordship, that if her majesty do repose trust 
in the new trained companies of England, they will deceive her 
when there shall be most need, which we have found by experience. 
It is most necessary that her majesty breed soldiers both here and 
in Flanders and give encouragement to men of account to follow the 
wars, otherwise she will miss them when it will be too late to wish 
for them.’ 


This suggestion of withdrawing another thirty companies— 
the whole of the English auxiliary forces—from the Netherlands 
a bare month after the loss of Geertruidenberg, was obviously 
neither practical politics nor practical strategy. Moreover, it 
would entail a revolutionary change in the whole character and 
purpose of Norris and Drake’s expedition. Such opportunism 
was characteristic of Drake, who seems always to have preferred 
to act upon the inspiration of the moment rather than to keep 
closely to preconceived plans.? But this was surely not an occasion 
for opportunism on such a scale? Nothing had happened to 
diminish the importance of destroying the Spanish war fleet and 
establishing the silver blockade. Nor was it yet proved that the 
opportunity in Portugal wasreally so tremendous. There wasno 
fresh evidence that the Portuguese would rise in strength. Even 
if they did, a new commitment to large-scale land operations 
there must place a new and increasing strain upon England’s 
very limited military and financial resources. When we re- 
member how far those resources had been stretched to set forth 
Norris and Drake’s expedition, it becomes obvious that Elizabeth 
could not seriously consider this sudden proposal to turn the 
sideshow into the main campaign. She could hardly do other 
than reject it and firmly tell the generals that in the Netherlands 
‘there are few enough for the cause which we have undertaken and 
therefore not much to be diminished ’.* 

Nor is it altogether surprising that, on receiving Norris and 
Drake’s letters from Coruna, she told Windebank ‘that they 
went to places more for profit than for service’. Ashley, after 


all, was of very much the same opinion. He had written on 
7 May :5 


‘if this opportunity be taken and speedy supply sent, I see no doubt 
of very good success, of which otherwise there will be very little 
hope, for such private persons as are deeply interested herein 
I find already disposed to seek by all means possible to recover 


1 Ashley also said, ‘ the English common soldier is not well acquainted with matters 
of breach ’, and that the brunt of the action against the Spanish relieving force on 
6 May had to be borne by a small proportion of veteran captains and troops. 

2 Cf. J. A. Williamson, Hawkins of Plymouth, pp. 333, 338-41. 
38.P. Domestic, cexxiv. no. 53. 4 Ibid. no. 50. § Ibid. no. 14. 
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themselves in their particular, which if they cannot (through want 
of things needful) timely supply in Portugal, I perceive, whatsoever 
advice be given, they will attempt the Islands or take in hand some 
such matter.’ 


This may have been unkindly put; but it was perhaps not 
altogether wide of the mark. For even if Norris and Drake had 
been as scornful of private gain as the elder Pitt, they could not 
wholly forget that their backers—Elizabeth among them—were 
looking for a substantial return upon their investments. And a 
very substantial return might now be needed to buy off the 
queen’s inevitable wrath at their failure to visit Santander. They 
would therefore be more anxious than ever to’ intercept the 
treasure fleets. Moreover with one eye on the Azores and the 
treasure fleets, they were not likely to take great risks in Portugal 
unless success was reasonably assured by a prompt and general 
Portuguese revolt and a promise of further support from home. 

At all events, when they arrived in Portugal they lost their 
best, perhaps their only, chance of success through lack of dash 
and boldness. At that moment the Spanish governor, the 
Cardinal Archduke Albert, had barely 7000 troops and many of 
those were disaffected and unreliable. Portuguese. With such a 
force he could not hope to keep the field against an English army 
of equal or superior numbers. It was not easy even to hold 
Lisbon, a large city with an extensive perimeter, where Don 
Antonio had numerous friends. The position would have been 
extremely precarious had Norris and Drake, like Alva and Bazan 
in 1580, now landed their army near Cascaes at the mouth of the 
Tagus and hastened the sixteen miles up the right bank of the 
river to Lisbon, with the fleet in close support. Army and fleet 
would then have kept in constant visual contact. The troops 
could have eased the fleet’s passage past the castles of St. Julian 
and Belem. The ships’ guns could have supported the troops 
in their assaults upon those castles and upon the city itself. And 
with so short a distance to cover, the entire force might have been 
at the gates of Lisbon before the defence became fully organized 
and while Don Antonio’s friends still had a chance to play their 
part.? 

An even more direct assault than this had actually been 
suggested by an anonymous writer before the expedition left 
England.? Let them, he had urged, go straight to Lisbon and 

1 Oppenheim in Monson’s Tracts, i. 208-10. 

2§.P. Domestic, cexxiii. no. 50. A contemporary Spanish account attributes a 
very similar plan to Drake (Hume, The Year after the Armada, pp. 11, 45; cf. Oppen- 
heim, in Monson’s Tracts, i. 219) but internal evidence does not suggest that either 
Drake or Norris was the author of this paper in S.P. Domestic. May it have been 


Sir Roger Williams, who sailed with Essex straight to Lisbon and did not go to Coruna ? 
(cf. his views on Santander in 8.P. Holland, xxxiii. fo. 223). 
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not attempt any other service on the way. Let them sail straight 
up the Tagus, using two smoke ships to screen them past St. 
Julian’s. Then let them land in Lisbon itself, the ships’ guns 
battering a way for the troops’ assault. It seems clear that the 
generals had then decided against such a course, for in March the 
best informed of Philip’s spies had reported that they meant to 
land either at Peniche, forty-five miles north-west of Lisbon, or 
else still further north at Buarcos on the estuary of the Mondego.' 
Now on 15 May, when the fleet made its landfall off the mouth of 
the Tagus, a council of war was held. The outcome of that 
council was a decision to adhere to the original plan. Accordingly 
they put back northwards to Peniche and there Norris, now 
joined by Essex and Williams, landed with most of the army on 
16 May.? After taking Peniche castle, he began on 18 May to 
advance overland. Thereupon Drake took the fleet back to 
Cascaes, with six companies of foot and such artillery as the 
expedition possessed, promising to come up the Tagus and meet 
Norris at Lisbon. 

Yet why, we may ask, did not the soldiers insist upon a bolder 
course after the revelation of Spain’s military weakness which 
Coruna had given them? The probable answer is that they 
still regarded the defences of Lisbon as too strong for their own 
unaided power. Before they left England they may have 
believed that there were few troops and little artillery there.* 
But according to Sir Edward Norris they now ‘ understood that 
the king had placed strong garrisons in every landing place near 
Lisbon ’.4 Indeed they were bound to assume, even if they did not 
know, that the enemy would have done his utmost to strengthen 
the defence of so important a place. Moreover, if Coruna had 
taught them that 10,000 good soldiers might march through the 
king of Spain’s realm without great danger, it had also taught them 
that to march through his realm was a very different matter from 
storming his fortified cities. Their failure against the upper 
town of Coruna did not suggest that success would be easy for 
them against the larger and more important city of Lisbon, 
especially now the governor had had a fortnight’s warning of their 
approach. Norris had made clear, in his letter to Burghley from 
Coruna, that he still regarded major and prolonged operations in 


1 Cal. 8S.P. Spanish, iv. 523-4. 

2 Letters from Cascaes on the operations in Portugal, in S.P. Domestic, ccxxiv. 
nos. 77 (Williams), 78 and 85 (Norris and Drake), 79 (Ashley), 86 (advertisements). 
Also, Lane’s accounts, ibid. ccxxv. no. 42 and Stowe MSS. clix. fos. 370-1 ; Wingfield’s 
in Hakluyt, iv. 326-41 ; Evesham’s, in Harleian MSS. clxvii. fos. 114-6; Lisbon report 
in S.P. Spain, iii. fo. 92; Fenner, in Birch, Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, i. 58-60 ; 
Cal. S.P. Venetian, viii. 446-58. 

* Cal. S.P. Spanish, iv. 531. 

* Lodge, Illustrations of British History, ii. 379. 
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Portugal as not properly a task for his present forces. His 
suggestion that another thirty companies from the Netherlands 
‘would serve to continue the war here all this year’, and his 
request for a speedy resolution ‘for thereafter we must direct 
our course ’, both show that. Yet he could not hope to receive 
those thirty companies for many weeks, even if Elizabeth should 
agree to let him have them. He could therefore only commit 
himself to a serious campaign in Portugal if the Portuguese 
nation rose to welcome Don Antonio. If it did not rise, then the 
army must be able to disengage itself rapidly and sail off to assist 
the sailors and to share their spoils at the Azores. The landing 
in Portugal could only, on this reasoning, be a reconnaissance in 
force to test Portuguese feeling. ° 

The reconnaissance proved discouraging and almost disastrous. 
The Cardinal Archduke’s forces would not risk a battle and this 
drew the English on until by 25 May they were in the suburbs of 
Lisbon. But the week’s march from Peniche, under a blazing 
sun and with few wagons or even horses for the baggage, had 
exhausted the already sickly troops. By 28 May barely 6000 
were left fit for duty. They had no artillery; and powder, 
match, and shot were running low. With such a force Norris 
could not even contemplate an assault. His only hope of success 
lay in an immediate and general rising of the Portuguese or in the 
prompt arrival of support from the fleet. Neither was forth- 
coming. Only 200 Portuguese—‘and those the greatest cowards 
that I ever saw’, Williams said—had joined Norris during his 
advance and not more than 2000 at the most were ever to come 
out openly for Don Antonio. The Portuguese would not revolt 
until the English took Lisbon : and the English could not take 
Lisbon unless the Portuguese revolted. Meanwhile, Norris’s 
position in the suburbs was becoming dangerous. Don Antonio 
begged him on 28 May to wait there another nine days to give 
his supporters a further chance to declare themselves, but Norris 
refused to stay more than another night. On 29 May the army 
marched off to join the fleet at Cascaes. 

For the fleet was still at Cascaes and Drake had not kept his 
promise to meet the army at Lisbon. Had he done so, it is 
possible that the city might have fallen even without a Portuguese 
revolt. ‘When we arrived ’, Sir Roger Williams later asserted, 
‘had our navy entered, we would have entered the town ’.! 
But the navy had not entered. Drake had reached Cascaes a few 
days earlier. There he held another council of war and decided to 
wait for news of the army before moving into the Tagus. It 
hardly seems necessary to see in this a sign that his nerve and 


1 Brief Discourse of War (1590), p. 9, quoted by Oppenheim in Monson’s Tracts, i. 
218, n. 107. 
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his powers were failing. He later asserted that, as soon as he 
got news of the army, he at once prepared to take two-thirds of the 
fleet in with the first fair wind.? It looks therefore as if his 
caution was a natural consequence of the landing at Peniche and 
the ensuing loss of contact between the land and sea forces. That 
landing had made accurate timing at once essential and extremely 
difficult. By the time that Drake received news of the army and 
was ready to move, it was too late. Norris was already in full 
retreat to Cascaes. 

It is, however, again difficult not to suspect a deeper motive 
for Drake’s inactivity. After his return home he excused it, if 
we may believe Camden, by pleading the danger of taking the fleet 
past St. Julian’s without the support of the land forces. Don 
Antonio added that the queen had forbidden Drake to risk the 
ships in the Tagus.* Indeed, we may remember that her instruc- 
tions had made operations in Portugal conditional upon their being 
‘without any great hazard.’ Yet we need not especially blame 
Elizabeth. After all, Norris and Drake had not yet attempted the 
last and, they hoped, by far the most lucrative part of their enter- 
prise. They had also failed to perform the first, and in the queen’s 
view most important, of their tasks. If the fifty or more galleons 
which they had left unmolested at Santander should go to escort 
the treasure fleets as Palmer had suggested, Drake would need 
every fighting ship he could muster to accomplish his final 
purpose at the Azores. He might have been ready enough to 
sail up the Tagus and join the army in taking delivery of Lisbon 
when the river’s banks were lined by Portuguese risen to welcome 
Don Antonio. When the Portuguese had not risen, he dared not 
lightly risk losing even a few of his fighting ships to the forty 
cannon of St. Julian’s and the twelve galleys waiting beneath its 
shelter. Even when he heard of the army’s plight, he did not 
show a reckless alacrity to rush the Tagus defences.‘ For, as 
Norris had reminded his colonels on 28 May, ‘the expedition of 
Portugal were not the only purpose of their journey, but an 
adventure therein (which, if it succeeded prosperously, might 
make them sufficiently rich and wonderful honourable) ’.5 

It does, then, seem that the smoke of the cannon at Coruna 
and the glitter of the silver ships at the Azores had sicklied 
the native hue of Norris and Drake’s resolution and blinded them 


1 Oppenheim, in Monson’s Tracts, i. 221-2. 

?$.P. Domestic, cexxvii. no. 35. 

* Camden, Annales, pars iv. M.D.LXXXIX; Cal. S.P. Spanish, iv. 554. 

* He said that he decided to make the attempt after consulting a council of war 
on 26 May; and that the wind came fair for entering the river on 27 May—* which 
had accordingly proceeded, had not Sir John Norris returned to Cascaes with the army ’ 
(S.P. Domestic, cexxvii. no. 35). But Norris’s decision to retreat was not taken until 
28 May nor the retreat begun till 29 May. 5 Hakluyt, iv. 334. 
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to their best chance of success at Lisbon. For only after they 
had so dismally failed did they begin to see how gloriously they 
might have succeeded. It was only on 2 June that Drake wrote 
from Cascaes that ‘ if we had not been commanded to the contrary, 
but had first landed at Lisbon, all would have been as we desired 
it ’.1 The blame, however, cannot thus be thrown wholly upon 
the queen’s instructions. If the Santander galleons had been 
already destroyed as those instructions required, Drake could 
well have risked the loss of a few of his ships in the Tagus, and 
a combined dash direct for Lisbon might have seemed much less 
hazardous. Quite apart from this, it had not been the queen’s 
instructions which had in fact prevented them from landing first 
at Lisbon. Elizabeth had ordered them to go first to destroy the 
Spanish ships of war. They had never protested against this. 
On the contrary, they had sworn great oaths that they would do it. 
They knew as well as did the queen that those ships were at 
Santander and San Sebastian. There was nothing in the royal 
instructions to send the expedition to Coruna and compel it to 
waste a fortnight or more in sacking that almost empty port. 
Had they gone boldly straight for Lisbon, success in Portugal 
might perhaps have excused their disobedience. Instead, they 
frittered away invaluable time in pointless military operations at 
Coruna and then, to the end, conducted their campaign in Portugal 
as if they agreed with the queen in regarding it as a subsidiary and 
experimental side-show. Like her they seem to have felt that they 
dared not involve their forces at all deeply unless an immediate 
and wholesale Portuguese rising made success certain from the 
start. 

The hesitating half-disobedience which took them first 
neither to Santander nor to Lisbon but to Coruna, and their 
cautious strategy in Portugal itself, were fatal alike to the 
queen’s purposes and their own adventure. For the failure at 
Lisbon virtually ended the expedition’s serious operations. They 
did wait for another ten days, from 30 May until 8 June, at 
Cascaes, for they had come near enough to success at Lisbon to 
be reluctant to abandon hope altogether.2 At Cascaes, too, 
especially after they had taken the castle, both fleet and army 
were reasonably safe. There they might wait awhile longer to see 
if a Portuguese revolt would develop and if the queen would send 


1§.P. Domestic, ccii. no. 7 (for the date of this letter, see Oppenheim in Monson’s 
Tracts, i. 222, n. 117; cf. also Drake to Burghley, 2 June in Strype, Annals (ed. 
1824), iv. 11). It will be noticed that Drake does not mention shortage of victuals 
as a reason for going to Corunna. 

2 These last actions are described in S.P. Domestic, cexxv. nos. 5 (Norris), 27 
(Fenner); ccxxvii. no. 35 (answers of Drake and Norris); Wingfield, in Hakluyt, 
iv. 338-45; Fenner, in Birch, i. 59-60; Evesham, in Harleian MSS. clxvii. fos. 
115-16; Cal. S.P. Venetian, viii. 458-62. 
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them their siege train or promise them their thirty companies. 
The enemy made no serious effort to molest them. The Cardinal 
Archduke’s troops once advanced gingerly in their direction but 
refused to stay for a battle. His galleys were reluctant to do 
more than harass an occasional straggling merchantman. Mean- 
while the English fleet was able to do a little to cover expenses by 
‘fetching in’ twenty French and sixty Hanseatic ships which 
happened now to arrive off the Tagus, some laden with grain and 
naval stores, others in ballast and apparently intended for 
service with a new Armada. But although the captain of St. 
Julian’s did offer to yield to a show of force, there was still no sign 
of a Portuguese revolt. Accordingly on 5 June the generals 
decided to leave. If the wind were favourable, they would sail 
for the Azores to attempt the last of their purposes there and, 
in Drake’s phrase, find ‘some comfortable little dew of heaven ’ 
for themselves. If it were unfavourable, they would beat up and 
down the coast of Portugal. Next day two small vessels arrived 
from England, bringing news that Crosse and the victuallers were 
near, and bearing the queen’s letters of 20 May, written in 
answer to their requests from Coruna. Those letters, refusing 
both the artillery and the thirty companies, were decisive. On 
8 June, after sending the latest prizes home with the sick and 
the earl of Essex, and releasing the Dutch flyboats to finish 
their long-interrupted voyage to France, the expedition left 
Cascaes for the Azores. 

The last and worst unkindness of the weather then smote 
them. A fierce southerly gale prevented them from seeing the 
Azores or the treasure fleets and forced them back as far to the 
north as Vigo. There a landing was made and the town sacked 
on 20 June. After that, the delays and diseases incurred at Coruna 
and the losses and disappointments suffered at Lisbon began to 
have their effect. Less than 2000 soldiers were left fit for duty 
and many of the ships were strained and leaking. It was there- 
fore agreed that Norris should take home all but twenty of the 
best ships. With those twenty Drake was to make a last desperate 
dash for the Azores. Once more, however, a fierce southerly 
gale sprang up and scattered the expedition as it was getting 
tosea. A few ships held on their course and reached the Madeiras, 
but the rest—among them Drake’s badly leaking flagship, the 
Revenge—ran for home. By the end of June all but a very few 
were back in Plymouth or other south coast ports. 


1§.P. Domestic, coxxiv. no. 53. 
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V 


Elizabeth’s anger and disappointment at such an outcome are 
understandable enough. The expedition which she had intended 
should complete the destruction of Spain’s sea power and initiate 
the establishment of a silver blockade, had dwindled to a mere 
Portugal expedition. Even as a Portugal expedition it had been 
@ failure. It was all very well for Captain Anthony Wingfield 
to rush into print with his boasts that they had routed the 
Spaniards ‘even upon their own dungbill’ ; that they had ‘ won a 
town by escalade, battered and assaulted another, overthrown a 
mighty prince’s power in the field, landed our army in three 
several places of his kingdom, marched seven days in the heart of 
his country, lain three nights in the suburbs of his principal city, 
beaten his forces into the gates thereof, and possessed two 
of his frontier forts ’.1 They had done all this, and more. They 
had distracted a few of Parma’s regiments from the Low Countries 
and forced Philip to raise others in Italy.2. The destruction 
of the Lisbon granaries and the seizure of the Hanseatic ships 
were serious blows to Spain’s food supply as well as to her naval 
preparations.? The mutiny in Parma’s army, which saved the 
Dutch from a threatening attack in August, was due to lack of 
pay : and that lack arose largely from the expenses, and the delay 
and uncertainty about the safe arrival of the American treasure, 
which Norris and Drake had caused. 

Yet, humiliating and painful as these things might be to 
Spain, they were not fatal. Norris and Drake had intended to 
‘light a fire in the king of Spain’s own house’. All that they 
had succeeded in doing was once again to singe his beard. And 
was not Elizabeth largely right in considering that they had been 
the principal architects of their own failure? Her lack of 
sympathy with their Portuguese projects had not, after all, 
prevented them from providing themselves with a land army far 
bigger than they could possibly need for attacks upon shipping 
or even for the seizure of the Azores. A full-dress invasion of 
Portugal was the only purpose which could justify so large a 
force. Yet they had based their plans for the employment of this 
great army wholly upon Don Antonio’s optimistic promises of a 
prompt and general Portuguese rising. Like the queen, they had 
regarded the invasion as experimental, as conditional upon this 
promised Portuguese revolt. Unlike her, they had too readily 
accepted Don Antonio’s assurances that it would occur. This, we 


1 Hakluyt, iv. 307, 309. 

2§.P. Holland, xxx. fo. 29; xxxi. fo. 85; S.P. Newsletters, xcv. fo. 102; ; S.P. 
Tuscany, i. fo. 236; S.P. Venice, i. fo. 68; Cal. 8.P. Venetian, viii. 435. 

3 S.P. Spain, iii. fos. 85, 87; Cal. S.P. Venetian, viii. 447, 462. 
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may suspect, was the real cause of the queen’s anger. She had 
warned them in her instructions, she had repeatedly tried to 
save them from the consequences of their own credulity. But they 
had not listened. 

It is true that, had they trusted to their own strength and to 
the capacity for surprise which its mobility gave to a seaborne 
force, they might perhaps have rushed the defences of Lisbon and 
so given a Portuguese revolt a firm back to lean against. But 
they had not grasped this possibility any more than Elizabeth had. 
They had not realized, until after the landing at Coruna, how 
weak and thinly spread were the Spanish defences. We need 
not blame them for this, for appreciation of the military weakness 
of the Spaniards in the Peninsula was the fruit, not the seed, 
of the 1589 expedition. Nevertheless, when we read their claim 
that they had ‘ discovered their government’s ability, means, and 
weakness, and how to undo them ’,! we must remember also that 
they had made this discovery too late to be able to profit by it. 
It was only when they could look back upon the course of their 
operations that they began to feel what an opportunity they had 
missed and to explain how they might have seized it. Later 
historians have perhaps too easily read back these reflexions 
into the original design and actual conduct of the operations. 
For, on this occasion at least, the wisdom of the ‘men of war’ 
was wisdom after the event. 

Indeed we may well doubt whether it was truly wisdom even 
then. For the real tragedy of the 1589 expedition was not its 
failure at Lisbon, nor even its failure to intercept that year’s 
treasure fleets. The real tragedy was that it missed a unique 
opportunity to cripple Spain’s naval power past hope of recovery. 
In 1589 the key to final victory lay not at Lisbon, not at the 
Azores, but at Santander. ‘If sir Francis had gone to Santander 
as he went to the Groine ’, Edmund Palmer wrote from St. Jean 
de Luz on 15 July,? ‘ he had done such a service as never subject 
had done, for with 12 sail of his ships he might have destroyed 
all the forces which the Spaniards had there, which was the whole 


1 Sir Roger Williams to the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and Walsingham, July, 
8.P. Holland, xxxiii. fo. 223. 

*§.P. Spain, iii. fo. 85. Williams ended the letter which has just been quoted : 
‘ it were necessary to send six of her majesty’s good ships, with 12 good merchants and 
some six pinnaces, with store of fireworks in some six old vessels, resolutely conducted, 
into St. Anderos, there to burn their 58 “‘ armathos”’. Then are you sure from Spanish 
forces (I mean out of Spain) this two years. . . . If your honours send it must be 
out of hand. But all your captains must be resolute and valiant, else excuses will 
be made’ (S.P. Holland, xxxiii. fo. 223). It will be noticed that Williams does not 
mention land forces or siege artillery. Apparently he did not share Norris’s view 
that ‘it is very hard to distress any shipping that is guarded by the ordnance of a 


town, except we were able to take the town’. But Williams, of course, had not been 
at Coruna. 
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strength of the country by sea. There they did ride all unrigged 
and their ordnance on the shore and some 20 men in a ship only 
to keep them. It was far overseen that he had not gone thither 
first.’ 

Palmer may have underestimated the difficulty and danger of 
breaking into Santander. Yet it is not at all certain that it 
would have meant losses so much more crippling than those which 
the expedition actually suffered on the western coasts of Spain 
and Portugal. Norris and Drake had started out with six of the 
queen’s ships, twenty stout fighting merchantmen, fifty-seven 
other vessels, the sixty Dutch flyboats, and 19,000 soldiers on 
their muster rolls. They had come back to England with their 
ships useless for further immediate service and with less than 
2000 of their soldiers fit for duty. For all this, they had inflicted 
no vital or enduring damage upon Spanish power. Would an 
attack upon Santander have been so much more enfeebling ? 
And did not the prize to be won there warrant the risk ? Even the 
loss of all Norris and Drake’s forces would not have ruined 
England’s naval strength, whereas the burning of the galleons 
at Santander would have been a crippling and almost mortal 
blow to Spanish power. For a great part of Spain’s power 
depended upon the wealth of the Indies. The wealth of the 
Indies was, as Bacon put it, ‘in great part but an accessory to the 
command of the sea’. English command of the sea was best 
to be assured by the total destruction of Spain’s fighting navy ; 
and there in Santander lay what remained of Spain’s fighting navy, 
at the mercy of an English force that would successfully brave 
the land defences and the lee shore. Elizabeth, who had provided 
close on £50,000 (half the total] cost) for the expedition, had given 
Norris and Drake emphatic and repeated orders that this must 
be their first and most essential task. They had returned without 
even attempting it. 

Instead, Spain’s fighting navy was allowed to survive its 
months of greatest peri]. In his letter of 15 July Palmer had 
to report that eleven great ships were ready for sea at San 
Sebastian and perhaps another fifty at Santander. Behind them, 
in Biscay eleven galleons on the English model and in Portugal 
another nine of Portuguese build were already under construction. 
A little later, on 27 July, forty great and twenty smaller ships 
were actually able to sail from Santander to Coruna. They were 
undermanned, but they were at sea again. In November, too, the 
treasure fleet came home to Seville, belated but unscathed. 
With the money it brought, and behind the shield of those refitted 
Santander galleons, Philip IT was able to set about rebuilding 


1 Cal. S.P, Venetian, viii. 467, 476. 
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his Armada. By the spring of 1590 he had a hundred sail built or 
building. By then, too, the introduction of the new fast-sailing 
fregatas was beginning to make treasure hunting a much more 
difficult sport for the English. Elizabeth’s brief but golden 
opportunity had passed. England could no longer seize full and 
unchallengeable command of the sea merely by cutting out a navy 
as it lay unrigged, ungunned, and unmanned, helpless in a single 
port. Henceforward, as before the Armada’s defeat, there was 
again a Spanish fleet in being. To cut Spain’s communications 
with the new world, the English would soon have to fight a new 
Armada for command of the waters around the Azores, as they 
had fought the old for command of the Channel. That, as Lord 
Thomas Howard and Sir Richard Grenville found in 1591, would 
require forces much stronger than the half-dozen royal warships 
which in 1587 Sir John Hawkins had proposed to keep on the 
Islands station. Once the Spanish fleet was able to put to sea 
again, Elizabeth could only spare such forces from home waters if 
her royal navy were sufficiently strengthened by the building 
of a considerable number of new ships of war. 

New warship construction on that scale, however, would have 
cost more than the queen could well afford in the years following 
the failure of 1589. For, three weeks after Norris and Drake 
returned to England, Henry ITI of France was assassinated. This 
altered the whole position in France, and indeed throughout 
western Europe. It was not merely, as we so often read,? that 
a few thousand Spaniards were soon afterwards to land in 
Brittany. The accession of the Huguenot Henry of Navarre to 
the French throne gravely weakened the royalist and anti- 
Spanish party throughout the kingdom. Philip IT, now that he 
had again a navy to guard his American treasure routes, was 
able to give the catholic League enough financial and military 
assistance for it to engage Henry IV in a desperate struggle to 
maintain his authority and even his existence. Once in 1590 
and again in 1591-2, Parma’s army was on the Seine and looked 
likely to stretch out a hand to its comrades in Brittany. Had 
Henry IV then succumbed, France and the Channel ports would 
have fallen into the power of England’s enemies ; the days of the 
Dutch republic would have been briefly numbered ; and domina- 
tion of western Europe from the Rhine and Adriatic to the Narrow 
Seas and the Atlantic would have been within Philip IT’s grasp. 

The stakes in France were so gigantic that they monopolized 
everyone’s attention, and Elizabeth was forced back into a 
continental and defensive warfare. A foothold in the Azores, or 
even in Portugal, would hardly compensate—now that Spain’s 


1 Duro, Armada Espafiola (1897), iii. 79 ; Corbett, op. cit. ii. 336 ff. 
* E.g. J. A. Williamson, Hawkins of Plymouth, p. 332. 
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navy was at sea again—for the hispaniolizing of the ancient 
French monarchy and the destruction of the infant Dutch 
republic. English sea power, unassisted by continental armies, 
could hardly then have beaten the master of western Europe to 
his knees. It might not have been able to guarantee even Eng- 
land itself from invasion. It would quite probably have found 
beyond its powers the task of keeping the Spaniards out of Ireland. 
For, as we have recently been reminded, ‘Spain possessed one 
great advantage when opposing English rule in Ireland in that the 
normal winds from the south-west would bear Spanish fleets 
swiftly and at most seasons to the British Isles, while rendering 
it difficult for English fleets to intercept them. Command of the 
sea becomes a relative phrase when applied to a situation in which 
the fleets of one belligerent and their accompanying transports 
may evade those of its foe and plant an army on its soil.’ The 
Spaniards, with Ireland as well as the continent in their control, 
might soon have settled with England. 

It was not until 1595 that the worst of this danger was 
past. Only then did Henry IV at length become master in his 
own house and the independence of the United Provinces become 
reasonably assured. Not untilthat had happened could Elizabeth 
again turn to the ocean. Yet in that very year she dispatched 
Drake and Hawkins to the West Indies. In the next she sent a 
great expedition against Cadiz, and in 1597 Essex took a powerful 
fleet to the Islands. The story of those expeditions, and the 
reasons for their failure to achieve decisive results, lie outside 
the scope of this article. Nevertheless, the fact that they were 
sent as soon as the continental situation began to clear, suggests 
that it was not entirely for lack of the offensive spirit that Elizabeth 
remained so much on the defensive during the years that followed 
the failure of Norris and Drake. Nor does the story of that failure 
altogether bear out Raleigh’s verdict that she would have more 
rapidly reduced the king of Spain to being a ‘king of figs and 
oranges ’ * had she listened more readily to her ‘ men of war ’. 

R. B. WERNHAM. 


1C. Falls, Elizabeth's Irish Wars (1950), p. 8. 
2 E. Edwards, Life and Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh (1868), i. 245, 





The Resistance of Cleves and Mark to 
the Despotic Policy of the Great Elector’ 


HROUGH a successful policy of marriages the Brandenburg 

Hohenzollerns, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
acquired not only territories (such as the duchy of Prussia) 
which were very similar in character to their native electorate ; 
they also gained territories on the lower Rhine which had reached 
a level of development far ahead of that of eastern Germany. 
These were two principalities inherited from the dukes of Jiilich 
and Cleves: the more important one was the duchy of Cleves, 
stretching across the Rhine close to the frontier of the United 
Provinces and linked with them by many political and economic 
ties ; farther to the south-east, in the valley of the Ruhr, there 
lay the county of Mark where the production and the sale of coal 
and iron already played an important part in the economic life. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century these two small 
principalities had perhaps 140-150,000 inhabitants; while 
electoral Brandenburg, although much larger, had less than twice 
that number.? 

The social structure of the two principalities was completely 
different from that of Brandenburg, with its predominant Junker 
class, its subservient burghers and its servile peasants who 

1Cp. the author’s previous article: ‘The Great Elector and the Foundation of 
the Hohenzollern Despotism,’ ante, Ixv (1950), 175 ff. 

2 Cleves comprised 33 and Mark 46 Prussian sq. miles, while the Kurmark Branden- 
burg had 459. The population estimates vary very considerably. Using the death 
figures from 1698-1708, F. W. C. Dieterici, ‘ Ueber die frihere und die gegenwartige 
Beviélkerung . . .’, Mittheilungen des statistischen Bureau’s in Berlin (1851), iv. 245, 
estimated: the population of Cleves and Mark at about 180,000; but his figure is 
almost certainly too high, as he multiplied the average death figures by 37. If one 
multiplies the average death figures for the years 1688-96 (the earliest known ones: 
printed by O. Behre, Geschichte der Statistik in Brandenburg-Preussen (1905), p. 451) 
by 33 (as suggested by G. Schmoller, ‘Studien iber die wirtschaftliche Politik 
Friedrichs des Grossen und Preussens iiberhaupt’ Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, 
Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft im Deutschen Reich (1887), xi. 3) the result would be 
153,000 for Cleves and Mark. Working backwards from the first population census 
of the Prussian provinces, that of 1740, O. Behre, op. cit. p. 198, estimated the 
population at 138,500 for 1688. For electoral Brandenburg the corresponding figures 


are : 207,000 (Behre, op. cit. p. 198, using the 1740 census) and 271,000 (average death 
figures 1688-96, ibid. p. 447, multiplied by 33). 
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depended on the whims of their masters. In the Rhenish 
territories there also was a native nobility which formed the first 
order in the Diet of both principalities, where the Estates met 
at least once every year. The nobility, however, neither 
dominated the Diet as the Junkers did in the east, nor did it 
possess their privileges, in particular that of being exempt from 
all taxes and customs duties. Demesne farming had declined 
since the middle ages and was very unimportant. The nobleman 
received dues from the peasants who had leased land from him ; 
there was thus no need for labour services. The estates had not 
been consolidated, as they had been in the east, but consisted 
of widely scattered holdings and rights. Manorial jurisdiction 
was unknown. The size as well as the number of noble estates 
were much smaller than they were in the east.! In 1630 there 
were only 106 noble estates in Cleves, and about 1610 only 135 
such estates existed in Mark.? The same characteristics applied 
to the electoral domains which were small and lay scattered among 
private estates and holdings.® 

The strength of the nobility was more than equalled by that 
of the towns. The general decline of the German towns in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had affected the once 
flourishing towns of Mark, such as Bochum, Dortmund, Hamm, 
Soest, Solingen, and Unna, some of which had once been prominent 
members of the Hanseatic League. Their trade and industry 
were declining and they were becoming impoverished.‘ The 
towns of Cleves, on the other hand, still retained their old im- 
portance and prosperity. The Rhine trade had made them rich ; 
the production of cloth, linen, and leather were important local 
industries.’ The burghers participated in the growing wealth 
of the Netherlands by selling Dutch merchandise in the neigh- 
bouring territories. The leading town of the duchy, Wesel on 
the right bank of the Rhine, was an important trading centre ° 
and the home of proud burghers. These had played an important 


10. Hétzsch, Sténde und Verwaltung von Cleve und Mark in der Zeit von 1666 
bis 1697 (Urkunden und Aktenstitcke zur Geschichte der inneren Politik des Kurfitrsten 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg) (1908), ii. 248,326-7; O. Hintze, ‘Staat und 
Gesellschaft unter dem ersten Kénig’, Geist und Epochen der Preussischen Geschichte 
(Gesammelie Abhandlungen, iii. 1943), p. 375; M. Lehmann, Freiherr vom Stein (1902), 
i, 89, 93. 

2 Hotzsch, op. cit. p. 255, n. 1. 

* Ibid. pp. 69, 327; O. Hintze, in Acta Borussica (Behérdenorganisation) (1901), 
vi. 479; Lehmann, op. cit. i. 89-90. 

4H. Rachel, Die Handels-, Zoll- und Akzisepolitik Brandenburg-Preussens bis 1713 
(Acta Borussica) (1911), p. 465; A. von Haeften, in Urkunden und Actenstitcke zur 
Geschichte des Kurfitrsten Friedrich Wilhelm von Brandenburg (1869), v. 97; Hétzsch, 
op. cit. pp. 330-1. 

5 Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 329; G. Schmoller, Preussische Verfassungs-, Verwaliungs- 
und Finanzgeschichte (1921), p. 49. 

* Rachel, op. cit. p. 464; Haeften, loc cit. p. 95. 
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part in the rise of Calvinism! and did not consider themselves 
inferior to any nobleman. Wesel naturally took a leading part 
in the deliberations of the Diet and its burghers looked with 
longing eyes at the newly-won freedom of the Dutch towns with 
which they were closely associated. Only the principal towns, 
seven in Cleves and eight in Mark, sent deputies to the Diet, 
where they formed the second order. 

The situation of the peasants was extremely favourable 
compared with that of their brethren in eastern Germany. A 
minority was entirely free, living in villages on the left bank 
close to the frontier of Guelderland.2 The large majority, the 
so-called Hausleuie, had to give dues to their landlords from whom 
they held their farms on a lease which had in practice become 
hereditary. In Mark there were some serfs (Higenbehérige) 
who were distinguished by certain special dues which they had 
to pay, but whose obligations were as closely circumscribed as 
those of the other peasants. An even more distinctive feature 
was the rural self-government in which the peasants participated 
side by side with the nobles resident in the district and with the 
local officials. Every year in the summer an Erbentag was held 
in each small district, which was attended by the local nobility, 
the bailifis of the domains, and peasant deputations. Its main 
business was the local allotment of the taxes granted by the Diet ° 
and the granting of taxes for local requirements, such as the 
upkeep of roads and bridges, salaries of officials, gaols, and poor 
relief. The accounts for the past year were audited and approved.® 
In the districts close to the Rhine and the Meuse the construction 
and the upkeep of dykes and sluices were important items to be 
discussed and decided upon. The local officials, the tax-collectors, 
who were also responsible for police matters, and the dyke- 
reeves, were elected. The lists of fines which had been imposed 
were read. Below these Erbentage the same matters were trans- 
acted on the village level by Kirchspieltage which were also 


1The Jesuits in a famous doggerel maintained that ‘Geneva, Wesel and La 
Rochelle are the devil’s other hell’. 

? Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 6, 359, n. 144. 

3 Urkunden und Actenstticke, v. 563: report of Philip Horn of 25 October 1651. 
The most usual form of lease was the Leibgewinnspacht, a lease valid for the lives of 
two to three persons; when one of them died another person was normally admitted 
to the contract upon payment of a money due: Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 69,n.11; Haeften, 
loc. cit. p. 6, n. 5. 

‘ Hétzsch, op. cit. pp. 325-6 ; Lehmann, op. cit. i. 90. 

5 J. J. Scotti, Sammlung der Gesetze und Verordnungen, welche in dem Herzogthum 
Cleve und in der Grafschaft Mark iiber Gegensténde der Landeshoheit, Verfassung, 
Verwaltung und Rechtspflege ergangen sind (1826), i. 314-5, 419: clause 15 of the 
Recess of 14 October 1653, decrees of 9 February 1654 and of 23 February 1664. 

* Hétzsch, op. cit. pp. 66-7 ; Lehmann, op. cit. i. 100-1 ; L. Timpel, Die Entstehung 
des brandenburgisch-preussischen Hinheitsstaates im Zeitalter des Absolutimus (1915), 
pp. 142-3. 
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attended by nobles and peasants alike. This vigorous local 
self-government provided a strong basis for the Diets ; it linked 
them firmly with the practical political activities of the population 
and gave them a more representative character than they 
possessedelsewhere. The peasants, however, were not represented 
in the Diet. 

Furthermore, in Cleves and Mark there was neither the 
strict division between town and country nor between the various 
social classes which had become such a marked feature of the 
structure of society in the east. Noble estates could be, and 
were, bought by commoners.? The industries were not confined 
to the towns but were frequently established in the country-side.® 
Finally, the dukes of Cleves, following the example of their 
Burgundian neighbours, had created a modern bureaucracy 
and had successfully tried to eliminate the remnants of feudalism.‘ 
Considering the conditions existing in seventeenth-century 
Germany, Cleves and Mark were thus extraordinarily advanced ; 
their social structure was very similar to that of the United 
Provinces but almost the reverse of that obtaining in eastern 
Germany. When these territories fell into the hands of the 
Hohenzollerns a chance of far-reaching importance offered itself 
to the latter. The question was how they would react to these 
western conditions: would they try to make use of them to 
influence and reform conditions in Brandenburg; would they, 
on the contrary, try to introduce Brandenburg methods of govern- 
ment and Brandenburg social institutions into Cleves and Mark ; 
or would they leave conditions everywhere as they had existed 
of old ? 

For the first thirty years of Hohenzollern rule on the Rhine it 
seemed as if the last of these three possibilities would be adopted. 
The authorities in Berlin hardly interfered with the accustomed 
state of affairs; the Estates continued to govern the country 
as best they could. Their position was strengthened by the 
fact that it was only in 1666 that the Jiilich-Cleves inheritance 
was finally divided between the two chief claimants, Brandenburg 
and Palatinate-Neuburg. At first they administered the 
territories jointly, but in 1614 they divided them provisionally, 
at the same time guaranteeing and extending the privileges of the 
Estates. In addition, foreign troops began to intervene in the 
struggle between the claimants. In 1614 Spanish troops under 
Lisola took Wesel, whereupon Dutch troops occupied several 


1 Lehmann, op. cit. i. 102. 

2 Ibid. i. 89: the Recess of 9 October 1649 referred expressly to the non-noble 
possessors of noble estates ; Scotti, op. cit. i. 273, clause 33. 

® Hétasch, op. cit. pp. 324-5; Rachel, op. cit. p. 629; Lehmann, op. cit. i. 90. 

“ Lehmann, op. cit. i. 93. 
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other towns in Cleves ; they were called in by Brandenburg as 
support against Spain and Palatinate-Neuburg.! The possession 
of Cleves and its fortified towns was of great strategical importance 
to Spain as well as to the United Provinces, as their struggle 
was bound to be renewed on the expiration of the twelve years’ 
truce of 1609. Brandenburg, far distant and weak, was unable 
to strengthen its hold on its Rhenish possessions and had to 
leave them a prey to the warring parties. 

Matters became worse with the actual outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War in which the command of the lower Rhine was a 
vital issue. Most of Cleves was occupied by the Dutch. Imperial 
and Spanish troops advanced down the Rhine to gain access to the 
United Provinces but were forced to retreat. In 1639 Imperial 
troops took Calcar, on the left bank of the Rhine, enforced 
heavy contributions and pillaged the country; within a few 
years 300,000 Taler were extorted from the population of the left 
bank, not counting the cost of military depredations, enforced 
tolls and deliveries in kind.? In 1640 Hessian troops expelled the 
Imperialists from Calcar, with the result that contributions now 
had to be paid to both armies. The same applied to Mark where 
the Imperialists held Hamm and the Hessians Lippstadt.* 
The amount levied in Cleves by the Dutch from 1616 to 1641 
was calculated at 1,553,783 Taler by a Cleves official.‘ Most of 
these contributions were levied without the Estates’ consent, and 
military force was used when the money was not forthcoming. 
The Estates never ceased to complain about this curtailment of 
their rights and about the exhaustion of the country.’ Exactly 
as in Brandenburg, the example of the foreign armies was followed 
by the Cleves government: it levied contributions without 
consulting the Estates and used military force to achieve its aim.® 

The economic consequences of the long struggle differed 
considerably in the various districts. Mark was longer occupied 
by foreign troops than Cleves and suffered much more. Its 
trade and industries declined further, in particular mining and 
the manufacture of cloth and linen: the towns became almost 
totally impoverished.” In Cleves also the Rhine trade was badly 
hit by the war and the once flourishing manufacture of cloth and 
leather was nearly destroyed. The transit trade to Holland, 

1L. van Aitzema, Saken van Staet en Oorlogh, in, ende omtrent de Vereenigde Neder- 
landen (1669), i. 106-8 ; iii. 182-4. 

? Haeften, loc. cit. p. 76. 3 Ibid. pp. 105, 191. 

“ Urkunden und Actenstitcke, v. 137: Regierungsrat Lucas Blaspeil to the Privy 
Councillor Leuchtmar, on 21 February 1641. 

5 Ibid. pp. 131, 151, 174, 182, 219, 222, 291, 303-4, 332, 375, of the years 1641-9. 
ana pp. 97, 131, 182, 219, 222, 283, 291, 304, 332, 338, 375: from the years 

7 Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 97, 952-3 ; Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 330. 

® Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 952-3 ; Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 329. 
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however, continued uninterruptedly, and one great commercial 
advantage accrued from the war: the occupation of the most 
important towns by Dutch garrisons brought Dutch capital into 
the country and strengthened the ties with Holland. As the 
Meuse was closed through the major part of the war, the towns 
of Cleves on the right bank of the Rhine became the chief depots 
for the export of Dutch goods into the Rhenish and Westphalian 
lands and into the Spanish Netherlands. While they flourished 
in spite of the war, the towns on the left bank suffered 
considerably.? 

With the end of the war, however, the advantageous position 
of the towns on the right bank came to an end; but Dutch 
garrisons remained in many towns,’ so that there were close 
commercial and political relations with Holland. In Brandenburg 
the results of the Thirty Years’ War were a general impoverish- 
ment and a weakening of the Estates’ power, parallel with the 
first successful experiment in absolute government. The results 
in Cleves and Mark were far more complex: in Cleves at least 
the Estates’ strength had not been sapped and their opposition 
against Berlin was as strong as ever. In Mark, on the other hand, 
owing to the general decline, the opposition against the policy 
of the Elector Frederick William was far weaker, and the im- 
poverished nobility showed a far stronger inclination to enter 
his service.* 

The first clashes between the young Elector and the Estates 
of Cleves occurred while the Thirty Years’ War was still in 
progress. To improve his position in relation to the duke of 
Palatinate-Neuburg, Frederick William recruited troops and in 
1646 invaded the duchy of Berg. The Estates did not confine 
themselves to protests against this action and against the levying 
of taxes without their consent ; they decided to publish a bill of 
contradiction which advised all inhabitants to refuse to pay these 
taxes.° This bill was duly posted in the towns of Wesel, Emmerich 
and Rees and, under the protection of Dutch troops, in the villages 
on the right bank. Soon after, the Estates of Cleves and Mark 
renewed their old hereditary alliance with those of Jiilich and 
Berg to assist each other and to resist jointly all oppression and 
curtailment of their liberties, whether by their prince or any other 

1 Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 94-5; Rachel, op. cit. pp. 464-5. 

2 See above, p. 223. 


3 Wesel, Emmerich, Rees, Gennep, Rheinberg, Biiderich, and Orsoy remained 
occupied for another twenty-five years. The reason for this continued occupation was 
a debt contracted in 1614 by the Elector John Sigismund, which had been guaranteed 
by the States General, and on which no interest had been paid for many years so that 
the debt had multiplied. “ Haeften, loc. cit. p. 97. 

5 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 284-6: protocol of the Estates’ assembly of 13 
August 1646. 


* Ibid. v. 287: on 29-30 August and early in September 1646. 
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person.! According to the Elector, some of the Estates’ leaders 
went so far as to compare themselves with the parliamentary 
party in England and threatened publicly to treat him as the 
English had treated their king. His military venture, thanks 
partly to the Estates’ strong opposition, partly to the lack of 
Dutch support, ended in complete failure. 

Frederick William was naturally embittered by this resistance 
which emanated from mere commoners.* When the Diet met 
in 1647 he indignantly interrupted the speech of Dr. Isinck, 
exclaiming that the learned doctors were rascals and that matters 
could soon be settled if he had to deal with gentlemen only, 
pointing to the deputies of the nobility.‘ 

The towns had not always been in such a strong opposition 
to the Elector’s policy. From 1641 onwards they had repeatedly 
declared their willingness to grant taxes if these were distributed 
between the Estates according to the old modus (Matrikel) to 
which the nobles also had to contribute. The dispute between 
the nobility and the towns over the former’s exemption from 
taxation had started in the sixteenth century, and no decision 
had been reached.* Until 1639, however, the noblemen partici- 
pated regularly in the taxes raised for defence purposes and in 
those destined for war against the Turks.’ This obligation was 
implicitly recognized by the nobility itself as late as 1648.8 
According to an expert opinion expressed forty years later, the 
nobility had contributed regularly up to 1644 or 1645.9 In Mark 
also, a special ‘ knight-tax ’ was still mentioned in regulations of 
1640, but not after this date."° If Frederick William had wished 
to gain the support of the towns and to induce them to vote taxes, 
he could have supported their endeavours to make the nobility 
participate. As early as 1641, however, his councillor von 








1 Aitzema, op. cit. iii. 191-2: on 15 February 1647. 

® Cleefsche Patriot. Verthoonende de intentie van de Missive, gesonden aen hare Ho. 
Mogende Heeren Staten Generael der Vereenighde Nederlanden, van wegens de Cleefsche 
Landt-Stenden (a pamphlet published at the behest of the Elector, Wesel, 1647), p. 23. 

* 0. Hintze, ‘ Die Hohenzollern und der Adel’, Geist und Epochen der Preussischen 
Geschichte (1943), p. 46, says: ‘ Auch hier war es vornehmlich der Adel, der gegen die 
Begriindung des neuen Gesamt- und Militarstaats Widerstand leistete’. His opinion, 
however, is not borne out by a study of the sources. 

* Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 316: protocol of the diet of 16 April 1647: ‘dann 
haben I.Ch.D. ex colera des syndici Dr. Isinck seine vorgenommene Rede inter- 
rumpiret mit diesen Worten, ‘wenn die Doctoren die Hunsvétter davon waren und 
L.Ch.D. mit den ehrlichen Leuten allein (auf der Ritterschaft Deputirte weisend) 
zu schaffen hatten, dass Sie alsdann bald wollten zurecht kommen’. . . 

5 Ibid. v. 157, 159, 160, 167, 204, of March, April and May 1641 and March 1643. 
Since 1612 the towns only paid one-sixth (instead of one-fifth) of each tax: Haeften, 
loc. cit. p. 46. * Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 21, 27, 45-6, 77, 952. 

7 Ibid. p. 996, mentions twenty instances from the years 1557-1639. 

* Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 361, of 19 October 1648. 

* Letter of the Estates’ Syndikus Schmitz to Cautius of 1689, quoted by Hétzsch, 
op. cit. p. 215, n. 1. 10 Ibid. p. 215, n. 1. 
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Blumenthal, without even mentioning the problem of the 
nobles’ tax-exemption, had advised him very strongly against 
using the old Matrikel because under it the towns would escape 
too lightly with just over 15 per cent. of the burden, and 
because the country-side and the clergy would be unable to bear 
the remainder.1. Thus the opportunity to win the allegiance of 
the towns passed. 

Other questions led to increasing friction between towns and 
noblemen and offered an opportunity to the government to win 
the adherence of the one as against the other. One of these 
disputes, equally important also in Brandenburg and many other 
principalities, was the proportion of nobles and commoners 
in the government and in other official appointments. In 1648 
the Cleves nobility promised a thousand Taler to Dr. Isinck 
if he could obtain a written assurance from the Elector that, 
among other concessions, the government (Regierungsrat) would 
contain eight, and the high court (Justizrat) five native noblemen.? 
This demand was later modified : the nobility would be satisfied 
with a written promise that it would have a majority in both 
councils. The following month their ruler duly promised that 
for ever six noblemen and three commoners would sit in the 
collegia of the government and equal numbers of both in collegio 
justitiae.* Accordingly six noble and three non-noble Regierungs- 
rate and five noble Justizrdite were appointed or confirmed in 
office.5 The town of Wesel protested strongly against this favour 
bestowed upon the nobility. It refused to contribute to the taxes 
granted by the Diet, and it pledged its allegiance not unconditionally 
as did all the others, sed salva protestatione against the composition 
of the councils.6 The other towns, however, acquiesced. 

All the towns were driven into embittered opposition by 
another step of the government. To win supporters and to 
reward his adherents Frederick William, from 1645 onwards, 
began to grant ‘jurisdictions’ to certain noblemen. These 
grants entailed police authority as well as civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the first instance, including the fines and corvées 
which had hitherto been due to the prince.’ In eastern Germany 
the Junkers since the middle ages had exercised these rights and 
thus maintained their authority over their peasants. As the 


1 Protokolle und Relationen des Brandenburgischen Geheimen Rathes aus der Zeit des 
Kurfirsten Friedrich Wilhelm (1889), i. 364, of 21 August/1 September 1641. 

2 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 361, of 19 October, 1648. 

3 Ibid. v. 361, n. 146: note of Dr. Isinck of October 1649, testifying further that he 
had duly received the thousand Thaler. 

« Ibid. v. 397-8: privilege of 15 November 1649. 

5 Haeften, loc. cit. p. 398, n. 163, not giving the names of the non-noble Justizrdte. 

* Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 396: protocol of the Estates’ pledge of allegiance 
of 7 November 1649. ? Haeften, loc. cit. p. 351; Hétzsch, op. cit. pp. 177-8. 
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Junkers owned compact and fairly large estates, ownership of 
land and exercise of state authority were combined in one hand, 
thus relieving the state of the burden of local administration. 
In the Rhineland, however, there were no compact estates and no 
manors, but a jumble of holdings belonging to the prince, to 
ecclesiastical institutions, nobles, burghers, or peasants.1_ There- 
fore the noblemen, by the grant of ‘jurisdictions ’, not only 
acquired rights over their own peasants but over many others 
as well, including those on the domains. At the same time the 
universal character of the rural self-government was destroyed, 
as it ceased to function where ‘ jurisdictions ’ were established. 
The practical advantages of manorial jurisdiction which existed 
in the east were entirely lacking, and the result was great con- 
fusion, in particular in legal affairs, and a weakening of state 
authority.* In spite of vigorous protests from the towns, 
‘jurisdictions ’ over sixty villages and estates were granted to 
nineteen noblemen between 1645 and 1652.4 There was a 
financial reason for this policy : the grantees had to pay a con- 
siderable sum on the spot and a yearly fee later.’ Yet there were 
other and more important motives: the Elector wanted to 
make the nobles the bearers of state authority ;* as with the 
appointment of noblemen to government offices, he wanted to 
create a party supporting his policy by elevating local noblemen 
to the position already enjoyed by the Junkers of his eastern 
territories. 

In opposing this policy the towns of Cleves in 1648 argued 
quite correctly that the ‘ jurisdictions ’ diminished the income and 
the authority of the prince, that his subjects were deprived of 
his protection, and that the properties and the peasants of the 
burghers came under the authority of the nobles and could 
be exploited by them.’ Simultaneously they offered to recom- 
pense the grantees for what they had paid ; they begged at least 
that the nobles should not be granted jurisdiction outside their 
ownestates. Ifnosuch promise could be obtained, they appealed 
to the towns of Mark not to take part in any decisions of the Diets 
and to start proceedings in camera imperiali to achieve revocation.® 
The Elector agreed to give the desired promise if the towns 
consented to pay him 30,000 Taler, a demand later lowered to 
22,000 ; in future no ‘ jurisdictions ’ would be granted.® Another 


1 See above, p. 220. 2 Taimpel, op. cit. p. 144; Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 177. 

*These points were later admitted by the Elector himself: Urkunden und 
Actenstiicke v. 806, n. 1: resolution of 30 June 1655. 

* Haeften, loc. cit. p. 351, n. 133, gives a full list. 

5 Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 177. ® Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 117, 952. 

7 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 350: the towns of Cleves to the Elector on 4 
January 1648. 8 Ibid. v. 350. 

* Ibid. v. 354: report of Ther Schmitten to Wesel of 3 February 1648. 
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written assurance to this effect was handed to the towns a few 
months later, this time on condition of a grant of 56,000 Taler.* 
Encouraged by this success the towns went further and demanded 
that the ‘jurisdictions’ already granted should be rescinded, 
which caused great consternation among the nobility.2 Even- 
tually agreement was reached that in future ‘ jurisdictions’ 
were only to be granted with the consent of the Estates ; this was 
confirmed by Frederick William in the Recess promulgated at the 
dissolution of the Diet.* Against this declaration the nobility 
in its turn protested to the Imperial Chamber. Pending the 
latter’s decision, not only did those noblemen who had been 
granted ‘ jurisdictions ’ continue to exercise them, but the Elector 
granted many new ones during the following years: as late as 
1664, the Imperial Chamber had not reached a decision.‘ 

Meanwhile the quarrel continued. Early in 1649 the towns 
of Wesel and Rees instructed their deputies in the Diet not to 
enter into any deliberations until the ‘ jurisdictions ’ had been 
rescinded and the number of non-noble councillors demanded 
by the towns had been conceded. In July the Elector promised 
that the ‘ jurisdictions ’ were to be revoked as soon as the towns 
had paid the money required to indemnify the grantees.° Two 
months later he was reported to have signed this order.’ After a 
further two months, however, he informed his officials that the 
towns had obtained his signature surreptitiously by concealing 
the inhibition mandates of the Imperial Chamber which vetoed 
any change: the officials should not execute his previous order 
but leave things as they were. The towns naturally were 
infuriated. As Rees wrote to Wesel, they could no longer trust 
their ruler’s signature and seal.® During the following years 
they continued to complain,’ but all to no effect. At the Diet 
of 1666 a settlement was finally negotiated by the Privy Councillors 
and confirmed by Frederick William, according to which eighteen 
noblemen (all those who were qualified and natives of Cleves) 
were to retain their ‘ jurisdictions ’, while the grant of a new one 
required the Estates’ consent : without it it was to be invalid.” 

1Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 355: report of Ther Schmitten to Wesel of 
28 May 1648. 

2 Ibid. v. 356: reports of Ther Schmitten to Wesel of 23 and 27 June 1648. 

* Ibid. v. 358-9: agreement of 19 July and clause 2 of the Recess of 23 July 1648. 

« Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 351, n. 133, 360. 

5 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 373: report of Ther Schmitten to Wesel of 11 
March 1649. ® Ibid. v. 384: promise of 5 July 1649. 

7 Ibid. v. 386: report of the deputies of Wesel of 9 September 1649. 

8 Ibid. v. 397: the Elector to the judges on 15 November 1649. 

® Ibid. v. 397, n. 162: letter of 6 January 1650. 

10 Ibid. v. 583, 624, 659, 717-8, 971, 1010, of the years 1652-4, 1661, and 1664. 

12 Scotti, op. cit. i. 479-81 : electoral confirmation of 23 October 1666; Urkunden 


und Actenstticke, v. 1024: protocol of the negotiations of 21 and 23 October 1666 ; 
Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 954-5. 
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In spite of this, however, new ‘ jurisdictions ’ were granted by 
the Elector as well as by his successors.! 

The peasants themselves were not represented in the Diets 
and as a rule had no means of voicing their opposition. However, 
when Frederick William gave away the ‘ jurisdiction’ over four 
villages of free peasants they offered him 3000 Taler to remain 
independent ; thereupon he promised them graciously that they 
should remain for ever under his direct authority.? In the county 
of Mark the conflict never reached the sharpness it assumed in 
Cleves. In 1650 the Elector undertook, with certain reser- 
vations, to revoke the ‘ jurisdictions ’ he had granted, whereupon 
the Estates consented to raise 40,000 Taler.* Five years later 
he again promised that he would ‘ immediately and completely ’ 
rescind the ‘ jurisdictions ’ granted since his accession because, as 
he had to admit himself, they encroached upon his rights, 
aggravated his subjects, and created great confusion in legal 
matters. In spite of all the admitted disadvantages, in Mark 
also ‘ jurisdictions ’ continued to exist, and many new ones were 
granted later.5 

There was, however, one definite advantage which Frederick 
William reaped from the favours bestowed upon the nobility. 
A party came into being which supported his policy, and the 
Estates were no longer united in their opposition. This was 
shown clearly when the Elector undertook a new military enter- 
prise against Palatinate-Neuburg in 1651. Again the Estates 
of Cleves, Jiilich, Berg and Mark declared that they were not 
interested in the quarrels of their rulers. They renewed their 
hereditary alliance and published a bill of contradiction warning 
the inhabitants not to participate in the hostilities and, if any 
had taken service on either side, to leave it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. A few days later, however, fourteen Cleves noblemen 
(about one-third of those entitled to attend the Diet) protested 
against this step, as it was derogatory to their master, and 
as they had not consented to it.? Of these, five were councillors, 
two held other official appointments, and one was an army officer ; 
while nine of them already possessed ‘ jurisdictions’ or were to 


1 Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 181. On page 12 he mentions a grant made in 1678 ; a report 
of the government of Cleves of 9 March 1724 listed seven grants made between 1666 
and 1722: Acta Borussica (Behérdenorganisation) (1908), iv. 1, no. 229, pp. 491-2. 

? Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 359: clause 3 of the Recess of 23 July 1648. 

3 Ibid. v. 400, of January 1650. 

‘ Ibid. v. 806, n. 1; Acta Borussica (Behérdenorganisation), iv. 1, p. 491, n. 1, and 
no. 256, pp. 532-3 : resolution of 20/30 June 1655. The same points were emphasized 
by government reports of 2 and 9 March 1724: ibid. iv. 1, no. 229, pp. 494-5, 498-9. 

The government report of 9 March 1724 enumerated eleven ‘ jurisdictions’ 
granted in Mark between 1666 and 1716: ibid. iv. 1, pp. 492-3. 

* Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 509-10: ‘ contradiction patent’ of 14 July 1651, 

? Ibid. v. 512, of 27 July 1651, 
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receive them in the near future.1 The united front was broken. 
Yet the Estates of Cleves went further : they cautioned all officials 
against levying taxes to which they had not agreed and threatened 
to hold them and their possessions responsible and to indict them 
before the Emperor.? They refused to grant any taxes and in- 
sisted on the cessation of the forced contributions and on the 
removal of the troops.* They appealed to the States General as 
well as to the Emperor to support them against their prince.‘ 

These protests did not prevent the continuation of strong 
military measures. Cavalry from the regiment of Colonel von 
Wilich-Lottum (a Cleves nobleman) during the night drove away 
cattle belonging to burghers of Emmerich and Rees ; some towns 
began to waver, in particular those on the left bank which were 
not protected by Dutch garrisons.’ In the end, however, the 
Estates were again victorious. The intervention of the Emperor 
forced the belligerent parties to conclude peace in October 1651, 
another humiliating defeat for Frederick William. As he de- 
manded a considerable sum to pay off his troops,’ the conflict 
with the Estates persisted, and with it the forced contributions 
and military measures. The reduction of the troops took a long 
time. In November 1652, the Estates of Cleves and Mark 
decided to send a deputation to the Emperor to complain about 
their ruler’s actions; but some towns, Cleves, Duisburg, and 
Xanten opposed this step,® and the towns of Mark dissociated 
themselves altogether.° As two years earlier, the pro-electoral 
faction among the nobility, assembled by Colonel von Wilich- 
Lottum," protested publicly against the deputation to which 
they had not consented; this protest was signed by twelve 
noblemen,}? seven of whom were councillors, officers or govern- 
ment officials.1* Soon after, Cleves and Xanten associated 
themselves with their protest.14 The Estates were now split 
beyond repair. They met in two rival assemblies, and the leaders 
of both groups tried to win over the waverers.'® The loyal faction 


1 See the names given by Haeften, loc. cit. p. 351, n. 133, p. 398, n. 163, p. 500, n. 1. 

2 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 534, of 30 August 1651. On 24 July the Emperor 
Ferdinand III had forbidden anybody to support the Elector in any way in his enter- 
prise against Palatinate-Neuburg: ibid. v. 534. 

8 Ibid. v. 541: the Estates to the Elector, on 13 September 1651. 

* Ibid. v. 544-5, 551-3: on 22 September and 2 October 1651. 

5 Ibid. v. 548, 550-1, of 19 September and 1 October 1651. 

® Haeften, loc cit. p. 602. 

” Urkunden und Actenstticke, v. 561: instruction of 17 October 1651. 

8 Ibid. v. 565-6, of 7 and 17 Nov. 1651. 

® Ibid. v. 622, 624-5, of 22, 24, and 27 November 1652. 

10 Ibid. v. 649-51, of 23-4 June, 2 and 7 July 1653. 

11 Tbid. v. 667, of 4 August 1653. 12 Ibid. v. 662: protest of 30 July 1653. 

13 See the names given by Haeften, loc. cit. p. 398, n. 163, p. 500, n.1, p. 669. 

14 Urkunden und Actenstitcke, v. 663, on 9 and 11 August 1653. 

15 Tbid. v. 665, 697-8, of 1, 4 and 6 August 1653. 
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revoked the mandate of the deputation which had meanwhile 
left for Ratisbon ; 1 while the other side disputed their power to do 
so and instructed the deputation to proceed with their complaint.? 

The government’s difficulties were increased by wide-spread 
opposition. The tax-collectors were threatened with imprison- 
ment and were openly resisted so that very little money was 
collected. The garrison of Lippstadt could not be paid so that 
they ‘suffered hunger and were almost naked’. Government 
salaries were in arrears for four to eight years, and there was not 
enough money to pay the messengers and other daily expenses.® 
The Elector resolved on the use of force. He ordered Colonel von 
Spaen (another Cleves nobleman) to arrest the deputies on their 
return from Ratisbon. As von Spaen had no soldiers with whom 
to execute this order, he had to ask the commandant of the 
Dutch garrison of Rheinberg for an escort of horsemen, pretending 
that he had to transport valuable jewellery and documents, and 
thus was able to effect the arrest of von Wilich, a noble member 
of the deputation ;” but the others escaped. On hearing this 
news some infuriated Cleves noblemen pursued von Spaen and 
attempted to rescue the prisoner; they only desisted when von 
Spaen threatened to cut down his captive. The chase continued 
from Cleves across the Ruhr into Mark, but without success.® 
The Estates protested sharply against the arrest,® Wesel ad- 
vocating another complaint to the Emperor; but again Cleves 
and Duisburg and the towns of Mark, followed by the loyal 
members of the nobility,’ dissociated themselves from the protest 
so that it lost its effectiveness. 

The two military enterprises against Palatinate-Neuburg 
had ended in failure, as had the attempts to curtail the power of 
the Estates. In the Recesse of 1649 and 1653 they obtained far- 
reaching concessions from their ruler. He had to confirm all their 
old privileges, including those of free assembly on their own 
initiative and of negotiation with foreign powers.14 If their 
privileges or the stipulations of the Recess were violated the 
Estates had the right to refuse the payment of the taxes which 


1 Urkunden und Actensticke, v. 668, of 6 August 1653. 

2 Ibid. v. 669, of 16 August 1653. 

* Ibid. v..727: report of the tax-collector Valk to the Elector, of 27 April 1654. 
id. v. 726: report of commissarius Ludwig to the Cleves government of 25 April 


id. v. 708: report of the government to the Elector of 6 December 1653. 
. v. 733-4: order of 3/13 July 1654. 
. v. 745: the States General to the Elector, on 5 August 1654. 
. v. 738-9, 756: reports of 20 July and 14 November 1654. 
v. 740, of 22 July 1654. 
10 Ibid. v. 745-6, 764: report of the Cleves government to the Elector of 24 August, 
and Diet of Mark of November 1654. 


11 Ibid. v. 390: clause 1 of the Recess of 9 October 1649; Schmoller, op. cit. p. 59. 
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they had granted. Yearly accounts of the revenue and ex- 
penditure were to be rendered to them.? Any surplus from the 
domains was not to be used outside the principalities? No 
troops were to be introduced or recruited there, no taxes were to 
be levied without the Estates’ consent. Frederick William had 
to recognize the jus indigenatus (reserving all offices to natives 
of Cleves and Mark) and to dismiss all non-native officials.® 
All officials had to swear to maintain the stipulations of the 
Recess. Under these conditions the Diet eventually voted a 
tax of 50,000 Taler, and even this was opposed by some towns 
who aimed at the abolition of the ‘ jurisdictions ’.? The Estates’ 
victory was apparently complete :* they had secured privileges 
which far surpassed those the Elector had guaranteed to the 
Brandenburg Estates in 1653. 

New military preparations began only a few months later, 
this time not for a war on the Rhine but on the Baltic coast. The 
war between Sweden and Poland which broke out in 1655 was to 
influence fundamentally the relations between the ruler and the 
Estates, not only in Brandenburg, but also in Cleves and Mark, 
although these had no interest in the war and were not touched by 
it. As early as December 1654 the Elector demanded a decision 
on defence measures and recruiting.® The Estates were willing 
to raise 50,000 Taler, but on the condition that they would in 
future be free from recruiting, billeting and similar burdens ; 
and the towns demanded that the nobility was to participate as 
it was a tax for defence purposes; this the latter refused to 
recognize. The government declined to accept these conditions 
and levied 35,000 Taler in Cleves, 7000 from the towns, and 
nothing from the nobility. It thus sided with the nobility and 
at the same time raised the towns’ share from one-sixth to one- 
fifth of the total.12 Wesel and other towns refused to pay as the 
conditions attached to the grant had not been fulfilled, and the 
government again resorted to military force. The regiments of 
von Spaen and von Wilich-Lottum were billeted on the burghers’ 
farms and estates, their horses and cattle were driven away, and 


1 Urkunden und Actensticke, v. 395: clause 73 of the Recess of 1649. 

8 Ibid. v. 392, 395: clauses 27-8, 65. 

3 Ibid. v. 689: clause 7 of the Recess of 14 October 1653. 

* Ibid. v. 392, 690: clause 33 of the Recess of 1649 and clause 10 of the Recess of 
1653. 

5 Ibid. v. 391, 393, 690: clauses 5, 10, 16, 20, 24, 35, 37, 39 of the Recess of 1649 
and clause 12 of that of 1653. 

® Ibid. v. 391, 691: clause 7 of the Recess of 1649 and clauses 4-6 of that of 1653. 

7? Ibid. v. 717-8, of 7-8 February, 1654. 

® O. Hintze, Die Hohenzollern und ihr Werk (1915), p. 209 ; Schmoller, op. cit. p. 59. 

® Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 765: proposition to the Diet of 6 December 1654. 

10 Tbid. v. 768-9: report of the government to the Elector of 22 December 1654. 

11 Tbid. v. 770, n. 1. 42 Cp. above, p. 225. 
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the burghers were treated ‘as if they had been open enemies ’.* 
The Estates renewed their complaints to the Emperor and to the 
States General: within six to seven months, they declared, over 
300,000 Taler had been levied without their consent, and large 
contingents of troops had been recruited and billeted upon them 
so that they were utterly exhausted.* The policy of the Dutch, 
however, had changed to one of friendship with Frederick 
William, and the commandants of their garrisons no longer 
protected the towns against the Brandenburg troops.* 

The governor of Cleves, Prince John Maurice of Nassau, 
attempted to intervene with the Elector on behalf of the over- 
burdened principalities ; 4 but the latter, early in 1656, asked him 
to continue recruiting as he had great designs and could ‘ consider 
neither friend, nor enemy, nor Estates’.5 In September 1656 
the governor ordered the levying of another 70,000 Taler without 
consulting the Estates ; several officials, referring to their oath, 
refused to proceed with the levy.6 Other officials, however, were 
only too pleased with the course of events. Thus Daniel Weimann 
considered the construction of a fortress at Calcar ‘ an inestimable 
work for His Electoral Highness, whereby he would gain a footing 
in the country and would in future have to fear nothing from the 
Estates or the States General. These junctures cannot be paid 


for with money. ... One must proceed with arrests against 
the deputies, and with trials against the Estates .. .’; but he 
was careful enough to ask the addressee to return this letter.’ 
He told the Diet that ‘subjects must not grumble but pray when 
their prince was fighting . . . and must remember that kings 


1 Urkunden und Actenstitcke, v. 807-8, 811: Wesel to the States General on 8 and 
20 June; the Dutch commandant of Wesel, von Juchen, to the States General at 
the end of June 1655. 

2 Ibid. v. 816-8: the Estates of Cleves and Mark to the Emperor on 18 August, 
and to the States General on 19 August 1655. 

3 Ibid. iv. (1867), p. 1388: Johann Copes to the Elector, on 19/29 June 1655; 
Aitzema, op. cit. iii. 1204. 

* Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 820, n. 1: John Maurice to Daniel Weimann on 
25 August 1655. 

5 Ibid. v. 840 : the Elector to John Maurice on 5 February 1656 : ‘ Es ist ein tiberaus 
gross dessein fiir, derwegen weder Freund oder Feind oder Staénde miissen consideriret 
werden .. .’.. Asimilar opinion had been expressed by Count Waldeck fifteen months 
before: ‘ Den Standen ware auch vorzutragen, wozu 8.Ch.D. Sich obligiret befiinden ; 
dass die Noth da wire, dagegen keine Privilegia anzuziehen, dann solche gélten nicht, 
wann die Noth da wire . . .’: Protokolle und Relationen (1896), iv. 616, of 25 October/ 
4 November 1654. 

* Haeften. loc. cit. p. 860, n. 1, September—October 1656. 

7 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 877-8 : Weimann to von Schwerin on 3 November 
1656: ‘ist die calcarische Besetzung ein in&stimabel Werk fir S.Ch.D.; damit 
gewinnen §.Ch.D. einen Fuss im Lande und haben in’s kinftige von Standen oder 
Staaten nichts zu besorgen. Diese Conjuncturen sind mit Gelde nicht zu 
bezahlen. . . .Mit Arresten muss mann gegen die Deputirten, und mit Processen 
gegen die Staénde verfahren. ... Winsche auch wohl, dass dies oder der gleichen 
meine Briefe mir méchten wieder zugesandt werden . . .’. 
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and princes encountered danger and war for the sins of the 
people .. .’.1. The opinions of the new school of officials could 
hardly be expressed more candidly. 

These opinions were not shared by the inhabitants of Cleves. 
Prince John Maurice thought that any further levy would bring 
matters to a head ; people were refusing to pay another penny 
and wanted to oppose the forcible collection with armed might.? 
At the end of 1656 the government informed the Elector that in 
the past two years 522,979 Taler had been levied in Cleves and 
Mark, not counting food and fodder and extorted presents ; 
the peasants were leaving their farms and resisting the tax 
demands forcibly ; ‘more complications, if not a general up- 
rising of desperate subjects ’, were threatening.? In 1657 taxes 
continued to be raised by military force and new companies were 
recruited without the Estates’ consent. Another of their 
privileges was violated by an order that they were not to assemble 
without the authorities’ prior agreement.’ Until July 1658 
17,000 Taler were levied monthly ; thereafter the amount fell 
to 12,000 owing to repeated and pressing remonstrances by the 
government. Prince John Maurice declared it an absolute 
impossibility to collect the money and again was apprehensive 
of a general rising.? Even Weimann was concerned about 
the ‘complete ruin’ of the country, ‘from which so many tons 
of gold have already been squeezed’; the vice-chancellor 
Diest publicly refused to sign the taxation orders as being against 
his conscience and the Recess. Altogether more than 1,500,000 
Taler were raised in Cleves and Mark between 1655 and 1660,° 
not counting deliveries in kind. Yet the feared uprising did 
not break out; the Estates’ strength had been sapped through 
their own disunity and the rule of force. 

After the end of the war Frederick William used his newly-won 
strength to revoke some of the concessions which he had been 
forced to make in 1649 and 1653. He sent a new Recess already 
signed and sealed to Prince John Maurice and informed the 
Estates that he would not come to Cleves until they had accepted 
it unconditionally.° The Estates, however, although inclined 

1 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 891: Weimann to the Elector on 14 March 1657: 
‘ Unterthanen miissten dagegen nicht murren, sondern viel eher beten, wenn der First 


fechtete, . . . und gedenken, dass um des Volkes Siinde die Kénige und Farsten auch 
in Gefahr und Krieg gerathen . . .’. 

2 Ibid. v. 884: John Maurice to the Elector on 22 November 1656. 

8 Ibid. v. 885 : John Maurice and all councillors to the Elector on 29 December 1656. 

4 Ibid. v. 892, 895, 899, 907, of 17 March, 24 May, 2 July, 26 September 1657. 

5 Ibid. v. 902, 907: John Maurice to the Elector on 15 August and 26 September 
1657. ® Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 788, 915. 

7 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 907: John Maurice to the Elector on 26 September 
1657. ® Ibid. v. 908, n. 2: Weimann to von Schwerin on 12 September 1657. 

* Ibid. v. 970: the deputies of Wesel to the aldermen on 27 January 1661. 

10 Ibid, v. 960: August-September 1660. 
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to concessions, decided to hand back the Recess, whereupon 
John Maurice secretly left Cleves, followed by the Estates.? 
They were summoned again and threatened with the arrival 
of their ruler with a large military force who would treat them 
‘somewhat harshly ’.2. They still tried to defer a decision until 
the Elector’s arrival, but eventually the majority gave way and 
accepted the new Recess; only the deputies of Wesel, Rees, and 
Hamm and several noblemen objected and left the assembly.® 
Some weeks later even they apologized and accepted: as John 
Maurice put it, ‘apparently those of Cleves and Mark all want 
to be good children . . .’.4 

By the Recess of 1660 and the supplementary one of 1661 
Frederick William gained a number of important points. No 
longer mentioned were the rights of the Estates to negotiate with 
foreign powers and to refuse the payment of taxes if the 
stipulations of the Recess were violated.’ Also omitted were the 
promise that no troops would be introduced without the Estates’ 
consent,’ and the oath of all officials to preserve the stipulations 
of the Recess; the appointment and dismissal of all officials was 
now left to the Elector.” On the other hand, the jus indigenatus 
was maintained for all appointments to the government as well as 
to the legal bodies. Furthermore, the Estates retained their 
most important privileges : that of voting and auditing of taxes,° 
and that of free and unfettered assembly on their own initiative, 
after due notification of the meeting place and the agenda to 
the government.’ The solution was essentially a compromise 
solution, exactly as the Brandenburg Recess of 1653 had been. 
In contrast to Brandenburg, however, very few changes occurred 
in Cleves and Mark after 1661. The Recesse remained in force 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries," and with 
them the Estates retained their constitutional position and their 
political influence. That much their resistance had achieved. 

The Recesse of 1660 and 1661 settled the relations between 
the Elector and the Estates. They did not settle the various 
points at issue between the Estates themselves, in particular 


1 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 960-1: on 8-9 October 1660. 

2 Ibid. v. 964: on 28 October 1660. 

3 Ibid. v. 965-8: late October and early November 1660. 

« Ibid. v. 969: John Maurice to the Elector on 24 November 1660. 

5 Haeften, loc. cit. p. 959, n. 3, p. 960, n. 4; Hintze, Die Hohenzollern und ihr Werk, 
p. 210. ® Haeften, loc. cit. p. 959, n. 1. 

7 Scotti, op. cit. i. 337-8, 340, 351, 382: clauses 4, 7, 11, 14, 34 of the Recess of 
14/24 August 1660 and clause 36 of that of 19 March 1661. 

® Ibid. i. 337-8, 340-2, 346-7, 350, 382: clauses 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 31, 34 of the Recess 
of 1660 and clause 36 of that of 1661. 

® Ibid. i. 342-3, 346: clauses 19, 21, 29 of the Recess of 1660. 

10 Tbid. i. 374-5: clause 17 of the Recess of 1661. 

11 Lehmann, op. cit. i. 98; Schmoller, op. cit. p. 60. 
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the conflict about the tax-exemption of the nobility. In the past 
the latter had not denied their obligation to contribute at least 
to taxes for a war against the Turks. In 1664, however, when the 
towns of Cleves appealed to the old custom and enquired how much 
the nobles were willing to bear, they refused to pay anything what- 
ever, either then or in the future. Thereupon the towns, declaring 
_ they would not grant anything as long as the nobles persisted 
in their attitude, took legal action against them. Prince John 
Maurice pointed out to the Elector that this dispute offered an 
opportunity which had not occurred for many years to put the 
nobility under an extreme obligation to himself and his house ; 
he thought it notorious that everything that had to be done to the 
ruler’s advantage and contentment had always been effected by 
the nobility, while the towns daily tried, however much they could, 
to interfere with his high authority, ‘as it were with the apple 
of his eye ’.2 Frederick William in reply expressed his annoyance 
that some towns had dared to make the nobility share in the 
contribution, ‘ against the old custom and their immunity ’, and 
thus to cause disunity.* John Maurice again assured him that the 
noblemen, in contrast to the towns, had always granted taxes 
most liberally, and that they were highly delighted to hear that 
their prince would maintain their customs and rights.‘ The 
Elector decided that the nobility was not to participate and that 
the tax was to be raised by a hearth-money ;* this he declared 
least unfair because ‘ hitherto the country-side had been notor- 
iously overburdened ’.® 
A few months later Frederick William graciously acceded to the 
nobility’s request and solemnly promised to maintain them for 
ever in their privilegio nobilitatis et immunitatis : not a jot should 
be exacted from, or imposed upon, them.” Yet the towns were not 
defeated. They met and resolved not to agree to the levying of the 
hearth-money but rather to suffer armed force. The survey of 
hearths throughout the country, with the exception only of those 
of the nobles, met with strong protests from the towns ; those oc- 
cupied by Dutch garrisons resisted it openly. The towns accused 
the nobility of usurping the government of the duchy, of occupy- 
ing not only all officers’ posts, but also those of most government 
councillors. They declared that the illegal usurpation of ‘ juris- 
dictions ’ was continuing against all electoral promises ; soon all 


1 Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 995: the deputies of Wesel to the aldermen on 
3 April 1664. 2 Ibid. v. 998: John Maurice to the Elector on 9 April 1664. 

8 Ibid. v. 1003 : the Elector to John Maurice on 5/15 April 1664. 

* Ibid. v. 1004: John Maurice to the Elector on 23 April 1664. 

5 Ibid. v. 1004: the Elector to John Maurice on 18/28 April 1664. 

* Ibid. v. 1006, n. 1: the Elector to the towns on 13/23 July 1664. 

7 Ibid. v. 1006-7, of 5/15 July 1664. 

® Ibid. v. 1008: John Maurice to the Elector on 27 August 1664. 
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villages would be under noble authority ; the few remaining free 
peasants were being forced to sell their farms to the owners of 
‘jurisdictions’; all the peasants were being burdened with 
illegal services and dues and various additional taxes. The 
towns further accused the noble councillors of partisanship, while 
the nobility brought the same charge against the non-noble 
councillors. The towns offered in Berlin a tax of 10,000 Taler 
if the hearth-money were dropped ; but Prince John Maurice and 
Alexander von Spaen urgently advised against this, as the ruler’s 
authority would suffer and the nobility would be alienated, and 
insisted on the hearth-money.? 

In December 1664 all preparations had been completed and the 
assessments were published,? according to which each clergyman, 
burgher and peasant had to pay over two Taler each, and labour- 
ers and the poor half this amount. The towns appealed to the 
Imperial Chamber against the ‘ pretensions of the nobility’. 
Therefore the non-noble government councillors advised the 
Elector to delay the levying of the hearth-money ; but he sharply 
reprimanded them ‘ for their one-sided attitude ’ and ordered the 
levy to proceed.* In 1665 the conflict continued unabated. The 
government was split into nobles and commoners, who very 
nearly came to blows with each other.* Only the small towns paid 
the hearth-money ; the others refused to give way. According 
to John Maurice, they wanted ‘ in their pride and disobedience ’ 
to follow ‘ the maxims of the towns of Holland and Guelderland ’ ; 
he summoned troops from Lippstadt and was determined to use 
force.5 Frederick William agreed to these measures. Cleves, 
Xanten, and Duisburg paid their quota when troops marched in 
at the beginning of July ; where the troops had to stay outside 
the walls because of the Dutch garrisons, the burghers’ cattle and 
the corn of their peasants were seized, so that even Wesel paid 
its quota in August.® 

The towns had lost the battle. During the Diet of 1666 they 
finally had to obey the orders of their ruler and to recognize that 
the nobility was to be exempted from all taxation, and that 
they themselves would contribute one-fifth of all taxes, instead 
of one-sixth as in the past; this settlement was confirmed by 
Frederick William.? The quota of the towns of Mark was also 

1 Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 1010-1: autumn of 1664. 
* Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 1013-4: John Maurice and Alexander von Spaen 
to the Elector on 4 and 17 December 1664. 


5’ Haeften, loc. cit. p. 1014: January 1665. 

“Urkunden und Actenstiicke, v. 1015: John Maurice to the Elector on 18/28 
February 1665. 

5 Ibid. v. 1018: the same to the same on 17 June 1665. 

* Haeften, loc. cit. pp. 1018-9. 

7 Scotti, op. cit. i. 478-9: electoral confirmation of 23 October; Urkunden und 
Actenstiicke, v. 1024: protocol of the diet of 21 and 23 October 1666. John Maurice 
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raised.!_ The towns of Cleves and Mark still escaped very lightly 
if compared with the much poorer towns of Brandenburg who had 
to bear 59 per cent. of all taxes (and more after the introduction 
of the excise). However, they had to give way on all important 
issues, that of taxation, that of the ‘ jurisdictions ’, and that of 
appointments to the government and in the army. On all these 
points the Elector and his officials supported the claims of the 
nobility ; the towns alone were too weak to defeat this alliance. 
A few days later the noblemen were granted, after the example 
of Brandenburg, freedom from customs for their own require- 
ments of wine, millstones, and building materials.” 

Very few political and constitutional changes occurred in 
Cleves and Mark after 1666. No attempt was made to employ 
non-native officials : the jus indigenatus was strictly observed,* 
in striking contrast to the practice in other Hohenzollern terri- 
tories. There was, moreover, no tendency to curtail the Estates’ 
rights any further ; they even regained some of the ground which 
they had lost. As long as they granted the taxes required by the 
government the power of the purse formally remained in their 
hands. After 1683 they exercised a form of budget right: 
at the request of a deputation sent to Berlin it was decreed that 
the estimates in future were to be communicated to them together 
with the tax requirements so that they could express their 
opinions.‘ If in any one year more was levied than had been 
consented to by the Diet, the government subsequently had to 
account for the difference.6 With few exceptions, Frederick 
William was able to draw every year well over 100,000 Taler 
from Cleves and Mark ; after 1675 the sum at times passed the 
200,000 mark.* On an average the two principalities contributed 
about one half to two-thirds of what Brandenburg paid; per 
head of the population they paid almost the same as, sometimes a 
little more than Brandenburg.’ In reality, considering their 


had been in favour of ‘ at least one-third or one-fourth’: Urkunden und Actenstiicke, 
v. 1018, letter to the Elector of 17 June 1665. 

1 Ibid. v. 1013: John Maurice and Spaen to the Elector on 17 December 1664. 

? Haeften, loc. cit. p. 1023, n. 1; Rachel, op. cit. p. 484: on 27 October 1666. 

3 Hétzsch, op. cit. p. 48. 

« Ibid. p. 694: decree of 20 February/2 March 1683. 

5 Ibid. pp. 351, 750: electoral decision of November 1685. 

* See, ibid. pp. 341-2, the detailed figures for every year from 1667-97. The 
figures given by Haeften, loc. cit. p. 943, n. 5, and by K. Breysig, ‘ Der brandenburgische 
Staatshaushalt in der zweiten H&lfte des 17. Jahrhunderts’, Jahrbuch fiir Geseiz- 
gebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirthschaft im Deutschen Reich (1892), xvi. 457, are 
considerably lower than those given by Hétzsch. 

7 As pointed out above, p. 21‘’, the population estimates for t! e seventeenth century 
vary very considerably. We are on much firmer ground, however, if we compare the 
figures of births, marriages, and deaths for the years 1688-96 (the earliest known ones ; 
printed by Behre, op. cit. pp. 447, 451) of Cleves and Mark with those of Brandenburg. 
During these nine years births in Cleves and Mark averaged 52-9 per cent. of those in 
Brandenburg ; marriages averaged 56-1 per cent., and deaths 56-4 per cent. Thus 
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far greater wealth, they were much less burdened than was the 
centre of the electoral possessions. To that extent the resistance 
of Cleves and Mark had borne fruit. 

During the period of the French wars the Estates’ power 
increased. Twice, from 1672-3 and from 1679-80, Cleves and 
Mark were occupied by the French. This led to renewed heavy 
contributions, billeting of troops, cutting down of trees, melting 
down of church bells and lead from the steeples, devastation and 
destruction, heavy losses of corn and cattle... During these years 
the two principalities had to pay nearly one million Taler to the 
French alone, not counting deliveries in kind.? The negotiations 
with the French Intendant were conducted by the Estates ; 
the government left it to their discretion to do as they pleased ; 
in practice the councillors resigned from office while the emergency 
lasted. This increased prestige of the Estates may have caused 
the more cautious attitude of the government towards them in 
later years. 

Nine times the Elector attempted the introduction of the 
excise, each time without success. Equally fruitless were almost 
all other attempts at reform made by him and the central author- 
ities. An exception was the creation of the provincial Com- 
missariat in the last years of the reign. In 1684 von Wilich- 
Botzlar, a native nobleman, was appointed Obercommissar for 
Cleves and Mark; two years later a collective Commissariat 
was founded, consisting of him and four non-noble native officials.* 
It was an independent authority, responsible for the administration, 
assessment and repartition of taxes.? Exactly as in Brandenburg, 
friction soon developed between the old-established and the new 
authorities. The Commissariat extended its activities at the 
cost of the government. The Estates complained that the latter 
had no power left. Frederick William was forced to intervene 
and, interestingly enough, did so against the expansionist ten- 
dencies of the Commissariat. He expressed his displeasure and 
forbade the Commissariat any interference with, or adjustment of, 
Cleves and Mark seem to have had about 55 per cent. of the population of electoral 
Brandenburg (Kurmark). 


1 Hitzsch, op. cit. pp. 952-6: the deputies of Mark and Cleves to the Elector, on 
28 June and 5 August 1673 respectively. 

* Ibid. p. 342, where the figures for each year are given. 

3 Ibid. p. 347: report of the government after 1678: ‘ wan aber die H. H. Landt 
Staénde mit dem Intendanten gehandlet, hetten sie demselben zugesehen, conniviret 

- und muste es der weissheit und dexteritét der H. H. Landt Stande anheim 
stellen, wass dieselbe bei dieser sachen zu thun oder zu lassen gutt finden mégten . . .’. 

‘Ibid. p. 346: the attempts were made in 1667-8, 1671, 1674-5, 1677, 1679, 
1686-7. 

5 Ibid. pp. 13, 76, 202-3, 206, 208, 379, 387, 570, 773, 896, with many details. 

* Ibid. pp. 155-60, 870-3: instruction of 19/29 September 1686. 

* Ibid. pp. 166, 756-7, 870-1 : instruction of 19/29 September 1686. 

® Ibid. pp. 157, 760 ; Taimpel, op. cit. p. 100. 
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the taxes granted by the Estates, any dismissal of their deputies, 
and any dispatch of tax demands.! 

The Commissariat equally failed to investigate and to reform 
the urban administration and tax systems. Although inquiries 
into these matters were among its tasks,? the towns were successful 
in achieving a transfer of the negotiations to Berlin, and thereby 
frustrated von Wilich’s intentions. In 1687 the Elector published 
a Recess which ordered the investigation into the urban taxes to 
cease, and which fulfilled most of the towns’ wishes. The 
Commissariat had been defeated.* It did not become all-powerful 
as it did in Brandenburg ; the towns retained their own adminis- 
tration and their self-government. The Cleves government and 
the Estates continued to function side by side with the new 
authorities. Through the period of despotism the Estates 
preserved their basic rights of periodic meetings when and where 
they pleased, of granting taxes, and of participating in legislation.‘ 
In this respect they stood alone in the Hohenzollern monarchy, 
and almost alone in the whole Empire.5 

The contrast between the development in Brandenburg and 
that in Cleves and Mark is very striking. On the whole little 
attention has been paid to the latter development, although it is 
very important for an understanding of the policy of Frederick 
William. It is difficult to say what were the causes of his hesi- 
tating policy and of the comparative success of the Estates 
of Cleves and Mark. To a certain extent they enjoyed foreign 
support, which strengthened them in their resistance. Yet the 
States General ceased to back them after 1655, and the Dutch 
garrisons which had protected the towns were withdrawn from 
Cleves during the French wars ; the Emperor proved even less of 
a stand-by. As long as the Elector got his will in Brandenburg, 
his central possession, he may not have been very much interested 
in the happenings in the far-distant Rhineland ; but this seems 

1 Hétzsch, op. cit. pp. 875-6: the Elector to the government on 26 February/ 
8 March 1687: ‘ wollen aber nicht zugeben, dass das Commissariat der demselben 
gegebenen Instruction zuwider sein Departement weiter extendire, als selbige im 
Munde fihret. Gestalt wir dan, wan man aufm Commissariat sich unterstehen 
sollte, sowohl wegen des gewilligten Quanti, als auch der Neben-Steuer halber etwas 
zu adjustiren, der Staénde Deputirte zu dimittiren und die Steuerausschreiben zu 
expediren, solches nicht anders als ungnadig nehmen kénnen, dem Commissariat auch 
deshalb gemessenen Befeh] anderweit zukommen lassen wollen. . . .’ 2 Ibid. p. 168. 

3 Ibid. pp. 768-73, 1022-8: Recess of 1/11 September 1687, in particular clause 2. 

* Lehmann, op. cit. i. 98. 

5 A fairly large number of the German principalities of the eighteenth century 
retained their Estates, but as a rule they were quite powerless. The best-known 
exception from this general rule of princely despotism was the duchy of Wirttemberg, 
where the Estates had retained the power of the purse, and where the ancient con- 
stitution had been preserved to a large extent. Even there, however, the dukes had 
succeeded in raising a standing army and in curtailing the Estates’ power, exactly 


as Frederick William had done in Cleves. See C. T. Atkinson, A History of Germany, 
1715-1815 (1908), pp. 49-50, 370-1. 
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unlikely because in the equally distant Prussia the Estates were 
pushed back much more energetically than in the west. Nor 
was it their strength which prevented Frederick William from 
achieving his aim of eliminating their influence. Their strength 
was largely broken by 1666, and the French wars further sapped 
their power of resistance. The towns were declining economically 
after the withdrawal of the Dutch garrisons and the cessation of 
intimate relations with the United Provinces. The most likely 
explanation is that the Elector, having achieved certain con- 
cessions in the Recesse of 1660 and 1661 and getting considerable 
money grants from the Diets, did not see the necessity of going 
any further: in other words, that his policy towards the Estates 
was much less absolutist and consistent than has often been 
assumed, and that he varied it according to the circumstances 
existing in his different territories. 

There is one aspect, however, where Frederick William’s 
policy was quite consistent throughout his territories : it was in 
favour of the nobility, and it was directed against the towns. 
In Brandenburg an alliance between the Elector and the towns 
was probably impossible because these were too weak to be used 
as a counterbalance against the Junkers. In the Rhineland, 
however, the towns were strong, although declining towards the 
end of his reign ; in addition, between them and their ruler there 
was the bond of a common religion, that of Calvinism. Yet these 
factors did not deter him from siding against them on each con- 
troversial issue and from allying himself with the local nobility. 
Frederick William could only conceive of local government as 
being conducted by the landlords, and of the maintenance of 
state authority through a working alliance between prince and 
nobility. This policy he pursued throughout: for the next two 
centuries it was to remain the basis of the Hohenzollern rule. 
In the western territories, however, this policy was only partly 
successful. Local institutions and self-government survived, 
as it proved impossible to transfer the Brandenburg structure of 
society. Only some of its outward appearances were established, 
such as the ‘ jurisdictions ’ and the tax-exemption of the nobility ; 
but the large estates and the dominant réle of the Junkers, the 
serfdom of the peasants, and the subservience of the burghers 
could not be introduced. The changes did not fundamentally 
affect the structure of society in Cleves and Mark, which con- 
tinued to live in their own way, little influenced by the authorities 
in Berlin and by the state as a whole. When, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, the Freiherr vom Stein set about the task 
of reforming the old Prussia, he found the examples to inspire his 
work not only in France and England, but also in Cleves and Mark. 


F. L. Carsten. 
, Q 
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Notes and Documents 


Alice Perrers’s Son John 


Atice PERRERS is first heard of in October 1366, when Edward IIT 


granted this domicella of the queen two tuns of wine yearly. In 
1367 he gave her the custody of a royal ward with his lands and 
marriage,’ and thereafter heaped benefits upon her. Evidently 
the notorious connexion of Edward with Alice did not begin 
before 1366-7. Yet in the Close and Patent Rolls of the 1370s 
there are entries concerning ‘ John de Suthray ’ (Surray, Surreye, 
etc.) which suggest that he was their son on every score except 
that he was a knight by 13 May 1377. The entries run as follows : 


21 September 1373. Edward III assigned to Alice Perrers an annuity 
of 1001. of which he had deprived his kinswoman the Countess of 
Atholl on her marriage to a royal squire. (C.P.R. 1370-4, p. 338.) 
12 February 1374. Edward transformed the grant to Alice into a 
grant to John de Surrey: a life-annuity of 1001. out of the farm 
of the city of London. (Ibid. and C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 102.) 

29 September 1374. ‘To the sheriffs of London for the time being. 
Order of the farm of the city of London to pay to John de Surrey, 
or to Alice Perriers guardian and the next friend (amico) of the 
said John who is within age it is said, 1001. for the year now past, 
and henceforward 1001. every year during his life, taking of the 
said Alice acquittance for every payment, so long as he is within 
age; as on 12 February last of his favour the king by letters patent 
granted the said John that sum from Michaelmas then last, to be 
taken every year by the hands of the sheriffs at Easter and Michaelmas 
by even portions.” (C.C.R. 1374-7, p. 48.) 

13 May 1377. (At Sheen, by king’s bill of the signet.) ‘Grant in 
tail to John de Surrey “ chivaler’’ of the manor of Lowystoft by 
Yarmouth and the hundred of Luddynglond, co. Suffolk, with all 
liberties, commodities and profits pertaining thereto.’ Also the 
reversion of numerous manors, including ‘ Bolton by Carlisle which 
Robert Moubray “chivaler”’ holds’, and two held by the king’s 
daughter Isabel and her husband the Earl of Bedford for the life- 
time of Isabel. (C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 462.) 


Five weeks later Edward III died. During the first parliament 
of Richard II, on 22 December 1377, Alice Perrers was brought 


1D.N.B. 
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before the lords at the request of the commons for another trial, 
with the result that the sentence of forfeiture passed on her under 
pressure from the commons in the ‘Good’ parliament, but with- 
drawn by the ‘ Bad’, was again pronounced. The sheriffs of 
London accordingly seized the contents of her home, the ‘ right 
fair and stately house ’, as Stow calls it, of Coldharbour. Sub- 
sequent documents show that Sir John de Suthray was residing 
with Alice at the time. 


13 January 1378. ‘ To the sheriffs of London. Order to view the bill 
herewith which has been presented to the king and council by John 
de Surrey knight and contains certain goods and furniture arrested 
with the goods of Alice Perrers by virtue of the king’s command to 
the sheriffs, and to restore the same to the said John or his attorney, 
Thomas bishop of Exeter the treasurer, with whom he is abiding at 
present.’ (C.C.R. 1377-81, p. 45; cf. ibid. and p. 56.) 


This order was vacated ; likewise another draft on 16 January, 
which enlarged the list of the belongings of Sir John de ‘ Suthray ’ 
in the home of Alice. The completed inventory, sent with the 
order on the 27th, mentions inter alia Sir John’s feather bed with 
its hangings, covers, bolster and pillows ; carpets, coffers, cushions 
and tableware ; an image of the Virgin in a tabernacle worth 100s.; 
many wardrobe items, among them a garment embroidered with 
‘boterflyes ’ and a pair of gloves with ‘ dayesyes’; several pri- 
mers and ‘ one other book . . . 5s.’. There is more than a hint of 
the small boy about this Sir John. As if to console him for his 
hard usage, king and council confirmed his annuity of 1001. on the 
28th. They had lately (10 December 1377) had to revoke 
Edward’s grant to him of Bolton manor in Cumberland in favour 
of the northern magnate John Lord Neville of Raby.” 

The key to the long-standing problem presented by the above 
set of documents is to be found in another set, relating to the 
knighting in April 1377 of ‘ John de Sotherey’. In the account 
of Alice Perrers in the D.N.B. Kingsford notes that the younger 
of the two daughters who were her heirs is mentioned in 1406 as 
‘Joan Despaigne, or Southereye’. The name of a parish in 
Norfolk appears in the Close Rolls of 1364-81 as Southereye or 
Sothereye, and according to a tradition reported by Kingsford, 
Alice Perrers was a Norfolk woman. Both these facts may 
be irrelevant; but not the fact that John de Sotherey 
was among the nobles, most of them children, whom Edward III 
knighted on St. George’s Day 1377, preparatory to conferring the 
Garter on his grandsons Richard and Henry. The wardrobe 
accounts of Edward, cited by Beltz in Memorials of the Order of 
the Garter (p. 11), record that on 12 April the king gave an order 


1 Kingsford, 7'.L.S. 17 July 1919, p. 389. 2 (.P.R. 1377-81, pp. 76, 102. 
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for the presentation to each youth of ascarlet robe. Here is the 

list of recipients, with their ages added in brackets and the given 

data of identification slightly expanded : 
Richard Prince of Wales (10), heir of the late Edward Prince of Wales ; 
Thomas of Woodstock (22), the youngest son of King Edward and 
Queen Philippa ; Henry Earl of Derby (10), heir of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster; Robert de Vere (15), heir of the late Thomas 
Earl of Oxford; John Beaumont (15 or 16), heir of the late Henry 
Lord Beaumont ; John Mowbray (13), heir of the late John Lord 
Mowbray of Axholme; Ralph Stafford (11 or 12), heir of Hugh 
Earl of Stafford; William Montague (18 at most, probably much 
less), heir of William Earl of Salisbury ; Henry Percy, alias Hotspur 
(nearly 13), heir of Henry Lord Percy, Marshal of England ; two other 
sons of Lord Percy ; John de Sotherey. 


This mention of John de Sotherey admits of several inferences. 
Unless of noble blood he would not have been thus honoured, and 
unless illegitimate he would not have been thus listed without 
any reference to his father. He cannot have been much younger 
than the two youngest of the named knights, Richard and his 
cousin Henry, born in January and April 1367; that is, in the 
period of the first records connecting King Edward with Alice 
Perrers. If John de Sotherey was their son, the indications are 
that he was about ten when he became Sir John. 

Another list of the youths knighted at Windsor on 23 April 
1377 occurs in a part of the Anonimalle Chronicle which its editor, 
Professor Galbraith, regards as of first-rate value : 

Le roy fist le iune prince chivaler et ovesque luy monsire Thomas 
de Wodestok soun fitz et le fitz et heir al duc de Loncastre et le fitz 
dame Alice Perrers et les heirs de Moubray, Doxenford, de Stafford, 
de Beaumonde, de Percy et bien a trois ou quatre en honour del prince. 
(P. 106; italics mine.) 


Here again is the knight with the unnameable father, John de 
Sotherey. But here is the name of his mother, ‘dame Alice 
Perrers ’. Here too, in the order of the list, is as near an ap- 
proach as discretion allowed to the naming of his father : first 
the king’s son, then his son’s son, then ‘the son of Dame Alice 
Perrers ’, as though this youth who had no claim to nobility 
through his mother, yet ranked above the heirs of Mowbray, 
Oxford, Percy, and the rest. The chronicler has merely refrained 
from stating, not from implying, that the other parent of ‘le fitz 
dame Alice ’ was Edward ITI. 

Manifestly the childish Sir John de Suthray (Surray, Surrey, 
etc.) lavishly endowed by King Edward and placed by him under 
the ‘ guardianship ’ of Alice Perrers, whom the royal clerk oddly 
describes as John’s nearest ‘ amico’, is the same as the John de 
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Sotherey of unspecified paternity knighted by Edward with his 
ten-year-old grandsons and chronicled in that connexion as the 
son of Alice. That Edward is nowhere said outright to be the 
father of John is for rather than against the inference that he was. 
One is reminded of John of Bridlington’s remark in the course of 
his attack on Edward and Alice: ‘et latronem generabit ’. 
Among the facets of meaning in this ‘robber ’’ may be John de 
Sotherey.? 

The household accounts of Prince Richard for 1 January 1377 
till his accession on 21 June following (P.R.O., E 101/398/8) have 
a number of entries concerning things bought for his use on the 
day of the knighting at Windsor, or to be given to favoured com- 
panions. From one of these entries we learn that Richard be- 
stowed two handsome saddles on ‘the bastard’. Does this mean 
John de Sotherey ? If so, the gift confirms other hints that ‘le 
fitz dame Alice’ was persona grata in the joint household of 
Richard and his widowed mother, and therefore has a bearing on 
such matters as the unidentified magnate who showed some kindli- 
ness towards Alice, and the different attitudes towards ‘ Good ’ 
and ‘ Bad ’ parliaments in Langland and Chaucer. But the inter- 
pretation of Richard’s accounts is sometimes problematic, for us, 
as in this passage : 


To William Snel keeper of the prince’s armoury for three swords 
bought for the prince the earl of Derby and for the son of Sir John 
Darundell against the feast of St. George for their receiving of knight- 
hood, paid 7 May, 10s. To the same for money by him paid for two 
scabbards for the same swords covered in velvet, 5s. 


At first glance it may seem that John d’Arundel (aged twelve), 
son of a younger brother of the earl of Arundel, was to be knighted 
by the king. But since he is not listed for a robe, and only two 
new scabbards were provided for the three swords, and the re- 
peated ‘for’ before his name sets him apart from Richard and 
Derby, it seems more probable that he was to squire Richard at 
the ceremony. Then come the saddles : 


One white saddle for the feast of St. George, 16s.; three other white 
saddles for the same feast, each 13s. 4d—40s. One saddle Scottish 
fashion with gilded equipment and with ? of ? 41.; one saddle for 
a courser with gilded equipment, 30s.; two saddles for the bastard 
covered with green velvet with gilded equipment, 41. 


Having just read ‘ one saddle for a courser ’ our first impression of 
‘two saddles for the bastard ’ may be that the recipient was a 
horse. But two saddles, apparently identical, for one horse does 


1 Huppé, P.M.L.A. liv (1939), 45-8, 59-60; Galway, University of Birmingham 
Historical Journal, i (1947), 19, 29-30. 
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not make good sense. Nor does the term seem suitable for the 
name of any animal ; nor would, even if some expert in medieval 
equestrian nomenclature were to prove its use. The only named 
horse in the prince’s accounts for the feast is ‘ White Jonet ’, given 
him by the king. And the Scottish saddle at least was surely in- 
tended for the use of someone other than Richard (most likely 
Hotspur, whose father, Lord Percy the Marshal, donated ‘the 
charger on which the prince rode that day’). It would appear 
that the recorder of Richard’s expenditure for personal equip- 
ment and presents expected this to be understood, and, also, that 
the two saddles for ‘the bastard ’ were for the bastard in the situ- 
ation, the illegitimate son of King Edward (donor of White Jonet). 

Without serious doubt we may add the mention of ‘the 
bastard ’ in Richard’s accounts to the other data which combine 
to show clearly that Alice Perrers bore Edward III a son called 
John of Sotherey. 


MARGARET GALWAY. 


The Fall of Harley in 1708 


TuE enforced resignations of Robert Harley, St. John, and other 
tories in February 1708 have received much attention from 
historians of Queen Anne’s reign and biographers of the personages 
concerned. There is, however, a curious difference between the 
accounts of earlier and later English writers. Historians like 
Earl Stanhope, F. W. Wyon, and J. H. Burton confined them- 
selves to such topics as the secret interviews of Harley with the 
queen arranged by Mrs. Masham, who had superseded the duchess 
of Marlborough as the royal favourite, Anne’s determination to 
fill some sees with high-church tories, the discovery that one of 
Harley’s clerks was a traitor and that two smugglers he employed 
as spies were giving the French information about the sailing of 
convoys, and Harley’s plan to persuade the queen to give him 
Godolphin’s place by harping upon the old theme that the 
church was in danger. The newer addition is the charge that 
St. John at Harley’s instigation tried to cause a ministerial 
defeat in the house of commons by suddenly giving startling 
figures of the small number of British troops in the Iberian 
peninsula at the time of the defeat at Almanza in April 1707. 
This alleged disclosure on 29 January is the chief topic to be 
discussed here. 

The first historian to emphasize this point seems to have 
been Carl von Noorden in his Hwuropéische Geschichte! His 


1 iii (1882), 219-20. See appendix. 
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narrative was followed blindly by the late I. 8. Leadam,! was not 
without influence upon Dr. G. M. Trevelyan,? and was accepted 
eagerly by Mr. Winston Churchill. The vivid account of the 
last-named states that Harley had, on 12 January 1708, asked 
St. John, the secretary-at-war, 


‘ for the figures for the the troops in British pay in the Peninsula and 
at Almanza . . . St. John had at first replied that none were avail- 
able. Now suddenly on January 29 in the course of a tense debate 
the Secretary-at-War blurted out to the House of Commons that out 
of 29,595 men voted by Parliament for service in Spain only 8660 had 
fought in the decisive action. This produced a tremendous sensation 
. . . On January 29, the very night of St. John’s disclosure, Godolphin 
instructed the Attorney-General to tell Harley officially that he no 
longer possessed the confidence of the Lord Treasurer.’ 4 


It is natural to hesitate before criticizing an account of par- 
liamentary manoeuvres written by one so familiar with party 
tactics. Certainly the coincidence of dates—of the debate and 
the message to Harley—is a strong point. Nevertheless, the 
passage quoted above requires amendment because it contains 
errors of fact and wrong inferences. To begin with, the house 
of commons had, as early as 8 December 1707 passed without 
a division an order that an account be laid before the House of 
what forces were at the battle of Almanza, what other forces 
were in Spain and Portugal, and where they were, and also what 
forces had been sent thither and when.’ The next day Harley, 
secretary of state for the southern department, which included 
Spain, delivered a royal message that the required directions 
would be given.® St. John duly supplied the information 
desired.” Unfortunately, his figures were not printed, but it is 
expressly stated that he gave the numbers in Spain and Portugal 
at the time the battle of Almanza was fought. The lists he 


1 The History of England (1909), p. 130. 

2 England under Queen Anne: Ramillies (1932), pp. 315-29, especially p. 327. 

3 Marlborough: His Life and Times, Book ii (1947), 299-316, especially p. 310. 

4St. John never asserted that 8660 British soldiers had fought at Almanza. 
The ministry would have had a better case if he could have made this assertion. 
G. M. Trevelyan makes the same mistake. He, like Mr. Churchill, seems to have over- 
looked passages in the Journals of the House of Commons at this time ; in addition to 
the passages cited below, St. John’s explanation of the figures he gave the House, for 
which the historian cited Add. MS 22264, pp. 16-18, is in the Journals, 3 February. 

5 Commons Journals, xv. 454. 

® Ibid. p. 455. Vernon, whig M.P., wrote, on 9 December, that the House was 
enquiring about the war and that ‘ it began yesterday in the angry corner’. Speaking 
of an attack on the Admiralty a few days before he said: ‘It had no great support, 
there being that division among the Whigs which I need not explain, and none of the 
Tories appeared to encourage any such design’. Perhaps the inference may be drawn 
that the‘ angry corner’ was occupied by discontented whigs. (Letters from 1696 to 
1708 addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury by James Vernon, ed. G. P. R. James, iii. 
287-8.) 

7 Ibid., xv. 465, 13 December. 
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supplied were ordered to be laid on the table for members to 
peruse. The House was not satisfied, and requested details 
about the strength of the regiments in English pay in Spain, 
what Dutchmen ought to have been there, and how many 
actually were there, and how many were at Almanza. Then 
17 January was appointed as the day for discussing the war in 
Spain? 

On 12 January St. John presented to the House, ‘ pursuant 
to their Address to her Majesty’, figures which purported to 
show that the Dutch had at Almanza four squadrons of Horse 
and seven battalions of Foot, and the same numbers in Catalonia, 
the total being 3640. The English were estimated to have had 
800 Horse and 4800 Foot at Almanza and 160 Horse and 1800 
Foot elsewhere in the peninsula, in all 8660, not including the 
sick in hospitals.’ St. John was careful to add: ‘This is the 
most perfect account I have been able to collect by information 
from the officers, who have served in Spain ’.? 

No particulars were given about the number of men the 
titular king of Spain had supplied, probably for the simple 
reason that they were not available. The House overlooked the 
omission, but required to know about the troops Portugal was 
obliged to furnish by treaty. Harley referred the question in a 
letter to St. John, who had to confess to his colleague that he 
had never received any account, and apparently none was given 
to the house of commons, judging from the silence of the Journals. 
On 17 and 24 January the House ‘ proceeded in the further 
consideration of the state of the war with Spain ’ and read papers 
previously presented to it. 

As to events on 29 January, the Journals ‘ simply state that 
‘the House (according to order) proceeded in the further con- 
sideration of the state of the war with Spain. And the residue 
of the papers, which have been laid before the House, were read ’. 
A motion being made that of 29,395 English troops provided by 
parliament, only 8660 were in the peninsula at the time of the 
battle of Almanza, and a debate ensuing, a motion to adjourn 
was carried by 187 to 172, the tellers for the ayes being Lord 
Coningsby and Robert Walpole, two official whigs, and for the 

1 Commons Journals, xv. 473, 18 December. 

2 Ibid. p. 491. How far short squadrons and regiments were from their establish- 
ments is proved by the lists which allowed only 80 Horse (instead of 150) for the one 
and 350 (instead of 500) for the other. The figures in parentheses are St. John’s, 
but the strength of an infantry regiment varied from 876 to 834. 

3 Hist. MSS. Comm. Bath MSS., i. 189. Presumably this letter of St. John’s 
is responsible for Mr. Churchill’s statement that the secretary-at-war had ‘ at first 
replied that none were available ’ though he transferred St. John’s ignorance to all the 
troops in British pay. Of course, the Portuguese formed a part of the forces for which 


Great Britain helped to pay. 
«xv. 520. 
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noes, Sir Thomas Hanmer and Arthur Annesley, two unofficial 
tories. It is significant that the Journals do not report that St. 
John gave any figures, and there is no reason why he should, 
since he had already given them twice, but from accounts below 
it is clear that he referred to them in defending himself during 
the debate. 

It is hard to see, therefore, how he could have ‘ blurted out ’ 
anything about the English troops that caused a ‘ tremendous 
sensation ’. Members would surely have. remembered that a 
year before they had voted money for 29,000 men for Spain— 
first 20,562 men and then for 8833 more—in all 29,395.1 They 
had learnt six weeks * before that the forces had shrunk to 8660. 
Then, and not later, was the time for amazement or other emotions. 

The debate which preceded the resolution to adjourn was 
described by James Vernon who was present and by a Dutch 
agent who regularly sent accounts of parliamentary affairs to 
The Hague.* From Vernon’s account we learn that a debate 
was expected on the question of the earl of Peterborough’s 
conduct in Spain but that attention was focused instead on the 
general management of the war. The Dutch agent confirms this 
and adds that the court party was embarrassed thereby. Both 
summarize the speech of Sir Thomas Hanmer. He alleged that 
the war prospered only where English interest was least, that 
Spain was neglected, though its recovery was the chief purpose 
in fighting, and that money was wasted in Portugal which never 
lived up to her obligations. Last year France had offered 
conditions of peace the like of which were not likely to be seen 
again for a long time. All the allies had profited from the war 
except England which contributed most. The Emperor had 






1 Commons Journals, xv. 222-3; 8 January 1707. On 13 January 1708, the 
earl of Sunderland, the whig secretary of state, supplied the house of lords with 
figures which showed that from ‘the latter end of 1703’ to October 1706, 27,356 
English troops had been sent to the Iberian Peninsula plus 3180 recruits. Manu- 
scripts of the House of Lords, vii. 447-9. These figures are more damaging to the 
ministry than any St. John supplied. Yet Sunderland has never been criticized for 
supplying them so far as I know. 

? Reckoning from 13 December. Even if 12 January be accepted as the day when 
the House had full information, St. John cannot have caused a sensation on 29 January 
by giving the same figures. 

* Iam much indebted to the courtesy of Professor Pieter Geyl and Mr. H. Harden- 
berg, archivist at the Algemeen Rijksarchief at The Hague, for procuring microfilm 
copies of the reports (in French) of an unknown Dutch agent in England from Decem- 
ber 1707 to the end of February 1708 (L’ Hermitage was then in Holland), and for the 
information that the reports of Bonet, the Brandenburg agent in England, if still 
intact, are in the Russian zone in Berlin and are inaccessible. The microfilm mentioned 
above is available at the Huntington Library. 

* This explains a passage in a letter of Addison, a whig, of 3 February, which stated 
that St. John was not prepared for a question as to the number of English troops in 
Spain, which must mean that he was not prepared for a debate on this matter (The 
duke of Manchester, Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne, ii. 272). 
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gained Naples and the Milanese, the duke of Savoy had enlarged 
his lands, and the Dutch were certain of their barrier. The 
court ! ought to listen as much to the advice of those who voted 
the money as to the advice of those who spent it.2 He 
then moved the resolution already cited above. According to 
Vernon, St. John explained that the figure 8660 included effectives 
only, but that there were in addition prisoners (to be reckoned 
because exchangeable), sick, and four regiments in Portugal. He 
was supported in his defence by James Brydges, paymaster of 
the forces abroad, and Harley. Though the authority for this 
statement * is weaker than one would like, it is probable in 
itself because one would expect the ministers chiefly concerned 
to deny mismanagement. Their anxiety to repel attacks would 
be the greater when members went on to complain of the mis- 
application of money. They might well wonder how money for 
29,000 men had been spent on a much smaller number, a point 
which has never been cleared up. Finally, we are told, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, a consistent whig, urged the adjournment of the 
question, in order to pursue the enquiry whether public money 
had been misapplied, which, as Vernon observed, ‘is bringing 
the matter into a larger debate’. Jekyll’s views prevailed and, 
as stated above, the adjournment was carried.‘ 

This account of the debate may seem to throw no light at 
all upon the second noteworthy event of this day, 29 January 
—that Godolphin charged Harcourt, attorney-general, to tell 
Harley that he had fallen into his lordship’s displeasure. In 
reply to Harley’s protestations that he had never entertained 
‘the least thought derogating from your lordship or prejudicial 
to your interest ’, Godolphin replied curtly that he was sorry he 
had lost the good opinion he had had of Harley, ‘ but I cannot 
help seeing and hearing nor believing my senses ’.® 

If the account of the proceedings in the Commons given above 
is accurate, there can be no doubt that Godolphin’s and 
Marlborough’s decision to break with Harley was not due to 


1The Dutch agent wrote merely ‘C ’—a capital letter which he uses for Cour, 
Chambre, and Comte in this letter. I have assumed that he here meant the court as 
Vernon speaks of her Majesty, but the chamber would also make good sense. 

2 This is a composite version of Hanmer’s speech based on both accounts. 

3 Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, vi. 262. This has no more authority 
than a series of news-letters, but is usually reliable. 

The Dutch agent made two interesting comments: that the tories triumphed 
because people would learn that ministers had not spent the money parliament had 
voted for 29,000 men, and that the party of the court gained credit for getting the 
debate adjourned. 

5 Both letters were printed in Thomas Somerville, The History of Great Britain 
(1798), p. 628; and in Hist. MSS. Comm. Bath MSS., i. 189-90. In the first Harley 
stated that he had called on Marlborough on the morning of 30 January, who had 
given him ‘ particulars ’ of his offences, but he (Harley) did not name them. 
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any attempt by St. John, at Harley’s instigation, to make party 
capital out of misfortunes in Spain. The decision can be ex- 
plained on a different ground, that events in parliament had 
convinced Godolphin and Marlborough that the time had come 
to throw Harley overboard and to rely for a parliamentary 
support upon the whigs.' This determination was not suddenly 
taken. At the beginning of the previous June they had learnt 
of Harley’s ‘ correspondence and interest at Court ’ by means of 
Mrs. Masham.? During the summer and autumn they saw with 
gloomy forebodings Harley’s influence grow and their own 
diminish. Marlborough and his wife remonstrated with the 
queen in vain, and the duke even contemplated with anguish 
Godolphin’s resignation, though he felt that he must continue 
at his post with the army. At one time he was convinced, he 
told Godolphin, they could not hope to influence the queen ‘to 
any thing that is right till she has tried this scheme of Mr. 
Secretary Harley and his friends. What it is, God knows, but 
that there is one I am sure. If there is any thing in the world 
can hinder her from running this hazard, it must be her knowing 
you will quit.’ Byor before the end of the year the two leaders 
felt they must stand or fall together. 

The choice between the contending groups cannot have been 
easy tothem. The course of events in parliament demonstrated 
that the day had passed when the queen’s government could be 
carried on by a combination of the moderates of both parties. 
Such a coalition as had existed since 1704 was possible only 
because there were in the house of commons three groups rather 
than two parties. In an analysis of the division on the choice 
of a speaker for the parliament elected in 1705, when 450 members 
out of 513 voted, Godolphin calculated that there were 190 tories, 
160 whigs,and 100 queen’s servants, an euphemism for placemen, 
both whig and tory.5 Since moderation had given way to zeal 
in both independent groups, a coalition was no longer possible, 
and the choices were a combination of placemen and tories or of 
placemen and whigs. The first was unthinkable after the debate 
on 29 January when the tories had attacked the general strategy 
of the war and thus aligned themselves with the tories in the 
house of lords who had enraged Marlborough by proposing to 


1 Professor Keith Feiling stated (in his History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 
p. 399) that ‘the Duumvirs’ definite resolution to cast in their lot with the Whigs 
should, we think, be dated from the last week of the year’. This statement has not 
received the attention it deserves. 

2 An Account of the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough (1742), p. 222. 

3 Winston 8. Churchill, Marlborough, ii. 292-3. 

* Coxe, Marlborough, ii. 347, 349, 350. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm. Portland MSS., iv. 291. The union with Scotland added 
another 45 members who would be likely to vote with a whig ministry. 
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reduce his army in the Low Countries by detaching 20,000 
English troops and sending them to Spain. The tory ministers 
had not replied to the attack on war aims, but only to the assault 
on conditions in Spain.? Their silence on the main issue was 
construed as approval of the attack and led to rumours, prob- 
ably unfounded, that they had instigated the whole debate. 
The independent whigs had been content to assail the alleged 
failure to provide the forces in Spain voted by parliament, just 
as in the Lords they had confined their criticisms to the manage- 
ment of the war at sea, for which Marlborough’s brother, the 
tory George Churchill, was held responsible. Their leaders had 
shown that they would support the war by proposing and carrying 
the resolution that no peace should be made so long as Spain 
and the West Indies remained in the hands of the House of 
Bourbon. But on 29 January the whigs in the commons revealed 
the price of their support—the removal of the tory ministers. 
Thus this debate has a dual significance as demonstrating the 
attitudes of both unofficial whigs and tories. Once the issue had 
fairly been raised and willingness or unwillingness to maintain 
the war on its present plan had become the touchstone of political 
allegiance, Godolphin and Marlborough could not hesitate. 
Harley had lost control of the tories, and had become the béte 
noir of the whigs. He must be reckoned a debit not an asset. 
He must go. 

The true import of proceedings in the Commons on 
29 January is revealed by what happened there on 3 February. 
On that day St. John showed once again that there were more 
than 8660 men in Spain when the battle of Almanza was fought, 
including 2160 in Portugal and ‘a great number of soldiers sick 
in hospitals in Spain and Portugal, of which no exact account 
can be given’. Nevertheless, the majority chose to ignore these 
figures and to vote that there had been only 8660 men plus 
commission and non-commission officers. A motion was also 
passed to ask the queen why there were no more forces in the 
peninsula.* Clearly there was a grave danger that a combination 

1 Winston 8. Churchill, Marlborough, ii. 303-5. 

2 The Dutch agent definitely stated that no one replied to Hanmer’s speech, and 
Vernon does not mention any reply. Burnet (ii. 493) noted that Harley and his party 
‘ were very cold and passive ’, which was true, but I doubt whether he was correct in 
asserting that ‘ it was generally believed that the matter was privately set on by them ’. 
Apart from the inherent improbability that Harley and St. John would try to foul 
their own nest (Spain), there is also the consideration that Burnet had just stated (ii. 
488) that the unofficial tories had repudiated Harley. That Harley was distrusted by 
both parties was asserted by the Dutch agent and by the Imperial ambassador Hoffman. 
(Onno Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart, xiii.24n.) N. Tindall, in his continuation 
of The History of England (iv. Bk. xxvi. 53) by Rapin de Thoyras, merely repeated 
Burnet and has no independent value on this point. 


> Commons Journals, xv. 523-5. After describing how St. John showed that 
deductions must be made from the 29,395, Vernon goes on to comment on the refusal 
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of unofficial whigs and tories would take control in the Commons, 
just as they had done in the later years of William III when 
they insisted on the excessive reduction of the army and other 
anti-court measures. Probably Godolphin and Marlborough, 
having determined to rid themselves of Harley, perceived from 
the attitude of the Commons on 29 January that the hour had 
come to conciliate the whigs by giving them their pound of 
flesh. They evinced their gratitude on 24 February, when they 
rejected a motion that the deficiency of troops at the time of 
Almanza had been mainly due to the failure to send recruits to 
Spain, and even thanked the queen for the measures taken to 
restore the position there. Events on 29 January, therefore, 
provided the occasion rather than a cause for Harley’s sacrifice. 


GopFREY DavIEs. 


APPENDIX 


As Carl von Noorden’s narrative is partly based on Bonet’s dispatches 
which are otherwise unavailable, a precis is supplied. 


The whig junta was willing to support Godolphin and Marlborough on 
foreign policy. Ministers were questioned about the defeat at Almanza 
which Peterborough attributed to neglect of his advice. A review of affairs 
in Spain might subject ministers to destructive reproaches. Better to 
allow occurrences on the Tagus and Ebro to sink into obscurity. But a 
strong light had been cast upon them by the disclosures of St. John without 
Godolphin’s privity that out of 29,395 men voted by Parliament only 8660 
had been under arms at the time of Almanza. Such information brought 
into the open was enough to dash the chief ministers to the ground. The 
whigs on 3-14 February established the facts. Extreme whigs and tories 
acted together. The tories exulted that Godolphin must fall, and Hanmer 
revealed their hind-thoughts while churchmen reviled the chief ministers 
for rejecting French offers of peace. On 5-16 February the Commons’ 
resolution was delivered to the queen, denouncing defeats in Spain, but in 
less specific terms than the tories wished. Godolphin could save himself 
in one way only, by inducing the queen to sacrifice Harley. With Harley’s 
approval, perhaps his order, St. John had brought the scandalous muster 
roll to light. Godolphin and Marlborough knew of Harley’s intrigues at 
court to change the cabinet and substitute a moderate tory rule with the 
exclusion of the hasty Nottingham, Buckingham, and Rochester. 


of members to alter their vote, except by adding the reference to officers and servants 
(as above). He added that it was pretty generally agreed to ‘ after Jekyll explained 
that he had had no other intention than to desire her Majesty to explain the paucity 
of troops, and to take care of the effectual conduct of the war in Spain ’. Letters, iii. 
336. As Sir Joseph Jekyll was a strong whig this passage proves that the unofficial 
whigs were joining with the unofficial tories to insist on a further enquiry. Certainly 
it was a vote of censure on ministers. See Swift’s comments in his letter of 5 February 
to Archbishop King, Correspondence, ed. F. Elrington Ball, i. 74. After noting the 
ministerial defeats in both Houses a correspondent of the duke of Manchester wrote : 
‘Some people imagine these oppositions in parliament will oblige the Court more 
heartily to espouse one or t’other party ’ (Court and Society, ii. 276). This is precisely 
what did happen. 
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Though Bonet’s dispatches are referred to twice, in conjunction with 
those of ‘ L’Hermitage’, his exact words are not quoted. Whether he 
actually stated that Godolphin did not know beforehand of St. John’s 
disclosures or whether this was inferred from Burnet matters little in 
view of the way the figures about the army in Spain were given in response 
to the Commons’ demand, as revealed in the Journals. The Dutch agent’s 
letters are fortunately available and a precis of part of his dispatch of 
9 February is given. 


Harley recognized that he did not have the confidence of either party, 
having duped both more than once, and that he was sustained only by Marl- 
borough and, especially, Godolphin. Seeing that the whigs represented 
every day that such a person ought not to be left longer in office, he decided 
to maintain himself at the expense of his protectors, and has used to this 
end his relative Mrs. Masham who had gained the queen’s favour and who 
often introduced him into the royal presence. There he argued that she was 
too dependent upon two principal ministers whose complaisance to the whigs 
endangered the church. Persuaded, the queen agreed to his ‘ Plan’! of 
changing entirely the ministry and to his becoming head of the treasury, 
thus excluding Godolphin though retaining Marlborough to command the 
army. 


Then followed a passage about the appointment of bishops * and how 
the whigs accused Godolphin of duplicity therein while he defended 
himself on the ground that someone had more credit with the queen than 
he—Mrs. Masham, whose communications with Harley had been discovered. 
Archbishop Sharp was said to be involved in these intrigues, having done 
much to fortify her Majesty in the resolution she had taken. There is 
not a word to suggest in this long dispatch that Harley or St. John, only 
mentioned as a possible tory secretary of state, tried to defeat Godolphin 
by intrigues in parliament. Indeed, as the Dutchman truly asserts, 
Harley was unpopular with tories as well as whigs. His plan to unite 
into a body of Queen’s servants all those upon whom party allegiance sat 
lightly was the only one open to him. It failed because in 1708, but not 
in 1710, trimmers were unwilling to join him. 


1 In English in the dispatch. 2 Ante, 1. (1935), 440 seqq. 
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Aspects of the Principate of Tiberius (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 
no. 116). By Micnazt Grant. (New York: American Numis- 
matic Society, 1950.) 


PROFESSOR GRANT has now for some years been rendering service of great 
value to the student of the late Roman Republic and early Empire by 
bringing his wide learning and acute criticism to bear on the contemporary 
coinage as an integral branch of the relevant evidence. The historical 
analysis of Roman coinage has leapt, during the last generation, into the 
front ranks of essential source-material, owing mainly to the superb 
labours of Mr. Mattingly in giving it thorough and scientific classification. 
Its behaviour is now better understood : its ‘grammar ’ is to some extent 
laid down ; and the discipline which it imposes on the historian is becoming 
little less familiar than that of the epigraphist. Mr. Grant has applied 
himself in particular to the often puzzling, usually ill-recorded, and almost 
always sporadic bronze coinages of Roman coloniae, municipia, and 
oppida peregrina which, in relation to the issues of the central mint of 
Rome, play a peripheral, essentially provincial, and (for that reason) 
valuable part in the Roman coinage-system, enabling us to study, in a 
manner denied us by the literary evidence, the political and economic 
impact of the principate upon those territories which, as Tacitus briefly 
admitted, were so glad to accept it without question. From Imperium to 
Auctoritas (1946) at once showed the immense results which awaited 
inquiry along these lines. 

At brief intervals since the appearance of that long book Mr. Grant has 
published papers on related themes: his Roman Anniversary Issues, 
which has just appeared, introduces a new and powerful instrument of 
numismatic research ; and in the present study, the subject of this review, 
the ‘ Roman city ’ coinages under Tiberius (Spain excepted) are submitted 
to the concentrated pressure of all the methods—metrological, prosopo- 
graphical, epigraphical, political, and ‘commemorative ’—which he has 
developed and practised in his immediately earlier works. This study is 
important in many ways, and will remain so. It collects and describes 
a class of coinage long neglected and thrust aside. It brings them under 
a common roof, illuminates them with a common light—the central 
political philosophy of the times—and combines their united yield of 
evidence into a form in which they have a good deal that is positive to 
say for the principate of Tiberius. To the question whether these peri- 
pheral mints should not have been more properly considered in direct 
relationship to the provinces in which they were for the most part situated, 
Mr. Grant would reply, and justly, that coloniae and municipia, formed ex 
hypothesi of cives Romani, would gain their impetus, in coinage as in most 
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other things, from Rome itself. The essential method of approach, then, 
must be from the centre to each outer point, and from each of these to 
the next. 

But the employment of this approach must not be undertaken without 
certain reservations. Are we to look for detailed repetition, in coloniae 
and municipia stretching from Africa to Crete and beyond, of political 
factors and features which are a commonplace at Rome? Let it be ad- 
mitted that the occasions of colonial coinage were to some extent dictated 
by imperial desires—as, for example, by the amici Caesaris whose discovery 
in the role of proconsuls of the senatorial province of Africa is among 
the more brilliant sections of this book (pp. 53 ff.)\—or by a consciousness 
of imperial celebrations (or commemorations) stimulated by familiarity 
with the issues of the central mint of Rome. Even so, can it be assumed— 
as we are apparently left to assume—that colonial or municipal initiative 
in the preparation of local base-metal coinage went no further? Again, 
a good deal is now known of the operation by the princeps of tribunicia 
potestas as a means (and not an unfair means) of behaving like a senator 
in the senate even if he had to remain fundamentally an imperator for a 
standing army of a quarter of a million soldiers—a means, above all, 
whereby he could introduce constitutional legislation in a body in which 
he held no senatorial office. But how far is the operation of tribunicia 
potestas to be presumed in the appearance of colonial or municipal coinage 
(p. 46)? Mr. Grant’s deep desire to read into the workings of the early 
principate a logical and balanced formalism, which took account of every 
thing and left little to chance, is perhaps at variance with evidence which 
suggests rather a system of clever—of surpassingly clever—opportunism ; 
and it leads him into certain discussions where, it may be thought, the 
only effect of stirring the waters is the necessity to wait for the mud to 
settle again—notably in his (otherwise most profitable) treatment of 
Tiberius’ nomenclature, where it is concluded that the title ‘ Imperator 
had become an expression not of imperium but of auctoritas’, its anti- 
thetical quality (p. 49), and in his digression on the auspicia, where imperial 
prerogative in auspices seems to come dangerously near the admission 
that superior auspicia imply superior imperitum—an admission which 
Mr. Grant would not concede, though he is still well aware of its threat 
(pp. 63 ff., n. 189). 

There are, moreover, certain assumptions in this book which must be 
very carefully examined. The potency of imperial anniversary occasions 
is a question best reserved for discussion of Roman Anniversary Issues, 
though its bearing on the present work is considerable. Of another of 
Mr. Grant’s cardinal principles—the interpretation of bronze coinage 
bearing a tribunician date as coinage authorized at that date but issued 
later (as much as ten years or more)—further comment will appear in 
due course elsewhere. The theory was launched in From Imperium to 
Auctoritas, and Mr. Mattingly, in Coins of the Roman Empire in the British 
Museum, had done something to prepare for the ceremony. But very 
careful and highly detailed study of Tiberius’ Roman bronze coinage— 
to which neither Mr. Mattingly nor Mr. Grant have yet subjected it—is 
likely to show, not indeed, that the theory is totally inapplicable, but that 
its application can only be very limited, and that the reliance placed 
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upon it by Mr. Grant (cf. pp. 32, 123 ff.) leads to danger and indeed, to 
serious error. 

It may appear harsh to devote so much space to Mr. Grant’s historical 
method: but historical method is, in a very real sense, the essence of 
this book, depending as it does so directly upon his theories published 
nearly contemporaneously elsewhere. Of the positive value of the book, 
apart from what has been specified already, very much can, and doubtless 
will be said. Many cobwebs are blown away. Tiberius stands as a man 
who, in the matter of peripheral coinage, not only continued, but extended 
the rights established by Augustus: there is no longer justification 
for holding that he reduced the number of colonial mints—-still less that 
he closed down such mints in times of nationalist pressure in the provinces. 
Tiberian policy in the matter of nomenclature is, in general, admirably 
handled ; and Mr. Grant’s treatment of his use of amici Caesaris in pro- 
vincial administration has already been singled out for praise. Not less 
important is the definitive section devoted to Livia’s status under Tiberius. 
Now for the first time the evidence is collected as a whole: most of it is 
numismatic, and the truth stands plain : Livia was given world recognition 
as sacerdos divi Augusti and as heiress to the Roman Vestal tradition. 
These are positive gains of the greatest importance, and more will certainly 
come from the same source. Following upon Mr. Mattingly’s great work, 
Mr. Grant’s researches, and his combative love of historical synthesis, 
should go far to replace numismatic evidence on that high level, vis-a-vis 
the cognate branches of material, which it occupied in Roman historical 
studies down to the time of Eckhel. 


C. H. V. SurHertanp. 


El Imperio Hispénico y los Cinco Reinos. By Ramon Meninpez Prat. 
(Madrid: Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 1950.) 


THE theme of this book, presented by Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal with 
all his accustomed clarity and persuasiveness, is the survival of the 
concept of a united Spain after the Moslem invasions, and the mani- 
festation of that concept in the use of the title imperator by Alfonso IIT 
(866-910) of Asturias and his successors in Leén and Castille, with its 
implication of suzerainty over other Christian rulers in the Peninsula. 
In his principal historical work, La Espafia del Cid (1* edicién 1929 ; 
4* edicién, revisada, 1947), Sefior Menéndez Pidal had occasion to deal 
with the use of the imperial title in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Its use in the tenth century had been earlier pointed out by Ernst Mayer? 
who, however, considered that there was a fundamental difference in the 
implication of the title imperator in the two periods: at first the title 
merely implied independence from any superior, presumably from the 
Carolingians, and Mayer claimed that it was also used by the counts of 
Castille to denote their virtual independence from Leén ; in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the kings of Leén-Castille called themselves em- 
perors to denote their supremacy over other rulers in the Peninsula, 


1 Historia de las Instituciones sociales y politicas de Eepatia y Portugal ii (1926), 
15-19. 
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such as the kings of Aragon and Navarre. Mayer’s theory is open to 
criticism ; @ priori we should expect the title imperator to mean supremacy 
over, and not independence of other kings. The Carolingians claimed 
overlordship over the counts of the Spanish March, but the evidence for 
such a claim over Asturias is less reliable. Alfonso II sent embassies to 
Charlemagne but the only evidence for any relations between Alfonso III 
and the Carolingians comes from the highly suspect documents connected 
with the Councils of Oviedo. By the end of the ninth century the political 
power and influence of the Carolingians was negligible, why then should 
Alfonso III and his successors consider it necessary to assume the imperial 
title in order to emphasize their independence? Further, the evidence 
for the use of the title by the counts of Castille is unsatisfactory. Other 
explanations for this early use of the title have been suggested: that it 
was a personal title assumed after a victory, or that it was a counter- 
blast to the title emir almuminin used by the rulers of Cérdoba, but neither 
do these theories fit all the facts. 

In El Imperio Hispdnico y los Cinco Reinos, Sefior Menéndez Pidal 
puts forward an interpretation of the evidence which differs fundamentally 
from that of Mayer and of A. Garcia Gallo, who in 1945 revived Mayer’s 
theory, but which reaffirms and expands the more fragmentary treatment 
of the subject in La Espafia del Cid. The kings of Asturias and, after- 
wards, those of Leén looked upon themselves as the successors of the 
Visigothic kings, and held that they had a mission to recover Spain from 
the Moors ; the title imperator may first have been assumed in Asturias 
because the royal title was assumed in Navarre, but it certainly implied 
pre-eminence over other Christian rulers in the Peninsula. It was used 
by Alfonso III of Asturias and by most of the kings of Leén in the tenth 
century, including Ramiro III during his minority. When Bermudo III 
(1028-37) was driven from his capital city by Sancho el Mayor (c. 970- 
1035) of Navarre, the latter assumed the title imperator but it was again 
used by Bermudo III when he recovered Leén on Sancho’s death. With 
the death of Bermudo III in the battle of Tamarén (1037), the male line 
died out and the kingdom of Leén passed to the victor, Fernando I (1035- 
1065) of Castille, second son of Sancho el Mayor, and husband of Bermudo’s 
sister Sancha. To this Navarrese-Castillian dynasty passed also the 
imperial title and the overlordship which its use implied, but the Leonese 
concept of an indivisible kingdom which passed entire from the king to 
his successor gave place to the Navarrese concept of the kingdom as the 
patrimony of the king, to be divided at his will among his sons. Thus 
Sancho el Mayor divided his possessions in 1035, Fernando I in 1065, 
and Alfonso VII in 1157. The title imperator was used by Fernando I, 
by Alfonso VI, by Alfonso I el Batallador of Aragon by right of his wife 
Urraca, daughter of Alfonso VI, and by Alfonso VII. It was under 
Alfonso VI and Alfonso VII that this Spanish imperium reached its greatest 
heights. Both kings exercised overlordship over the Christian rulers of 
the Pensinsula and over some of the rulers of Moslem Spain. In 1135 
Alfonso VII was solemnly crowned as ‘Emperor’ in Le6n. Yet on his 
death in 1157 the imperium disintegrated and the title imperator fell 
into disuse. Sefior Menéndez Pidal attributes this to various causes : 
the prestige of the Holy Roman Empire under Frederick I and the 
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greater contact between Spain and the rest of Europe which made the 
use of the imperial title in Spain an anachronism ; the rise of Portugal 
to independence, and the division of the kingdom by Alfonso VII between 
his sons. The epoch of the imperium thus ends and gives place to that 
of the five kingdoms: Leén, Navarre, Castille, Aragon, and Portugal ; 
even when the reunion of Leén and Castille reduced the number to four, 
the phrase los cinco reinos de Espafia remained in current use. 

Although El Imperio Hispdnico is by its length and treatment a short 
essay rather than a book, it is an important contribution to a little known 
period of Spanish history. There are some points open to criticism, 
some links in the chain are conjectural, and the method of accumulating 
examples of the use of the imperial title somewhat obscures the fact that 
in the superscriptions of royal documents its use is only occasional before 
the reign of Alfonso VI. However, the main contention, that the kingdom 
of Leén-Castille claimed to exercise some sort of hegemony over the king- 
doms of the Peninsula from the late ninth to the mid-twelfth century, seems 
proved. For the ninth and tenth centuries the evidence is scanty. The 
Latin chronicles are few and extremely meagre, and the Crénica Albeldense, 
the Crénica de Alfonso III, and the Crénica Profética all date from circa 883, 
although the first two may have used a lost source for their account of the 
eighth century. Meagre as they are, they do at least show that contempo- 
raries of Alfonso III looked on him as the successor of the Visigothic kings. 
Of sixty-eight documents which purport to have been issued by the kings 
of Asturias, but which have nearly all survived only in later copies, Barrau- 
Dihigo would admit only nineteen as indubitably genuine; the rest he 
considered to be interpolated, suspect or spurious.' Some Spanish 
scholars consider Barrau-Dihigo’s criticism too exigent, but later forgeries, 
even if based on genuine documents, must be used with caution. For 
the tenth century the number of documents is greater, but many are 
suspect, and few originals have survived. A critical examination of the 
documents of the kings of Leén from 910 to 1037, such as Barrau-Dihigo 
carried out for Asturias, is greatly needed. Only two documents give 
Alfonso III the title imperator and both are falsifications of the twelfth 
century, although Sefior Menéndez Pidal considers that one of them 
reproduces a genuine superscription. More reliable evidence is afforded 
by two documents of 916 and 917 in which Ordofio II calls himself filius 
Adelfonsi Imperatoris. The two documents of 922 which give Ordofio II 
the title imperator, and which are accepted by Menéndez Pidal, are twelfth 
century copies, and may belong to the same series of fabrications in favour 
of the church of Mondofiedo, as do the two which entitle Alfonso III 
imperator. Here again the question is: how far did the twelfth century 
forgers reproduce genuine formulae? There are genuine documents in 
which the title emperor is applied to various Leonese kings, as, for example, 
a judicial sentence of 952 which uses it of both Ramiro II and Ordoiio ITI, 
but royal documents throughout the tenth century as a rule use the titles 
rez or princeps, with or without such adjectives as serenissimus or nobilis- 
simus. For the eleventh and twelfth centuries documents are more 
numerous, and more of them are available in modern publications, while 


1* Btude sur les actes des rois Asturiens’, Revue Hispanique, xlvi (1919), 1-192. 
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with P. Rassow’s detailed study of the diplomatic of Alfonso VII's docu- 
ments we are on sure ground.! Under Fernando I the use of imperator 
remains occasional, but it is used consistently in Alfonso VI’s documents 
from 1085, and in those of Alfonso VII from 1126. 

It seems unlikely that Sancho el Mayor’s division of his kingdom in 
1035 was based, as Sefior Menéndez Pidal suggests, on recollections of 
the much earlier divisions of the Carolingian empire. A more recent 
example was the division of Alfonso III’s dominions between his sons, 
in which the eldest son retained sor > sort of overlordship over his younger 
brothers. Another reason may be that the distinction between the lands 
Sancho had inherited and those he had conquered enabled him to provide 
for his younger sons from the latter. So, too, Fernando I left Castille, 
which he had inherited, to his eldest son Sancho II, and Leén and Galicia, 
which he had acquired after the defeat of Bermudo III, to his younger 
sons. It is difficult to account for Alfonso VII’s partition of his dominions 
between Sancho III of Castille and Fernando II of Leén, but it was un- 
doubtedly an act of incredible political folly which rang the death knell 
of the medieval Imperio Hispdnico. Other causes of the disappearance 
of the imperial title were the recognition of Portugal’s independence by 
Alfonso VII, and the union of the kingdom of Aragon and the county of 
Barcelona (1137) which led to the rise of a compact state in the north-east 
of the Peninsula. These seem more compelling reasons than the prestige 
of the Holy Roman Empire under Frederick I. When Leén and Castille 
were reunited in 1230 under Fernando III, Portugal to the west and 
Aragon to the east were too strong to be brought again under the over- 
lordship of the middle kingdom. 

Evetyn 8S. Procter. 


Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals. Edited by the late Lewis C. 
Loyp and Dorts Mary Srenton. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1950.) 


Tue character and quality of this wholly exceptional volume can best 
be judged by reference to the complicated circumstances attending its 
compilation. The importance of Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of Seals, 
the property of the earls of Winchilsea, had long been recognized, and 
various projects to ensure its publication had already been mooted, when 
in 1936 it was arranged that it should be published by the Northampton- 
shire Record Society. To the great good fortune of English feudal scholar- 
ship, Mr. Lewis Loyd was then persuaded to undertake the editorship. 
He brought to the task a knowledge of Anglo-Norman society which had 
hardly been equalled since the days of John Horace Round, and a 
familiarity with the continental evidence respecting that society which 
was even greater. The modesty which always restrained Mr. Loyd from 
committing himself to print had moreover the result that most of his 
published work is (as in the case of the Complete Peerage) anonymous ; 
and much of it (as may be added) is to be found in the works of other 
men who, like the present reviewer, learnt to depend upon the advice 


1P. Rassow, ‘ Urkunden Kaiser Alfons’ VII’, Archiv. fiir Urkwndenforschung, 
x-xi, Berlin, 1928-9. 
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which he was always so ready to give. This volume, then, is in the 
first place to be welcomed as representing under his own name a part of 
the research of one who was among the foremost feudal scholars and 
genealogists of his generation. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 which recalled Mr. Loyd to very exacting 
duties at the office of the Treasury Solicitor, coupled with his own failing 
health, prevented him from bringing to the point of publication the edition 
to which he had set his hand, and which at the time of his death in August 
1947 was nearing completion. The death of the editor of this volume, 
at this juncture, might indeed have proved disastrous to the design had 
there not then occurred the second access of good fortune to the venture. 
Lady Stenton, who, with her husband, had long been concerned with the 
enterprise, now undertook to complete it. The final revision, the long 
and very erudite introduction, and the admirable indexes are all her work, 
and the heraldic descriptions, which are a notable feature of the book, 
have for the most part been contributed by Mr. Charles Clay. The whole 
book was at last ready in 1950. 

The occasion for its publication was also auspicious. The volume is 
now issued not only as part of the publications of the Northamptonshire 
Record Society but also (in response to private subscriptions) as a pre- 
sentation to Sir Frank Stenton for his seventieth birthday. Thus has a 
long drawn out enterprise reached its fitting conclusion. An important 
section of this book is the select bibliography of the works of the great 
scholar its publication is designed to honour, and the list of subscribers in 
its turn indicates the number and the lively gratitude of his many 
pupils. It is seemly that his portrait should serve as frontispiece to this 
important book. 

The co-operation which has made possible the publication of this 
volume finds its appropriate counterpart in the history of the manuscript 
which is here edited. In her illuminating introduction, Lady Stenton 
reveals that work in detail. Sir Christopher Hatton was in truth ‘an 
outstanding member of the group of antiquaries who up to the outbreak 
of the Civil War were actively engaged in the collection of medieval 
records’. For his project of transcription he was thus enabled to enlist 
support from many quarters, and the whole world of contemporary 
medieval scholarship is reflected in the Book of Seals. From no less than 
thirty-two distinct sources came the deeds that were to be transcribed, 
and the provenance of each was carefully noted. The names of Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes, of Roger Dodsworth, of Gervase Hollis and Sir William 
Savile of Thornhill thus take their place among a distinguished company, 
whilst the Cotton and Arundel libraries also made their loans. Once 
the deeds were collected in Sir Christopher’s library, the work of editing 
them could begin, and it was here that the enterprise received its greatest 
help from Sir William Dugdale. The tribute paid by Lady Stenton to 
the fine scholarship of that ‘Grand Plagiary ’ is well deserved, and not 
less just is her admiring description of the scribe—the ‘ artist’, who actu- 
ally wrote the manuscript. For many of these deeds, and particularly 
those of the twelfth century he reproduced a faithful facsimile of the 
scripts used ; his accuracy of transcription when it can be checked from 
surviving originals was remarkable; and he was careful to indicate the 
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size and shape of the documents. The fine plates in the present volume 
show how beautiful was the book he produced. 

This collection of 529 charters was drawn together from all over 
England. It suffers therefore a little from lack of cohesion. It does not 
possess the related significance of a cartulary from a great religious house, 
or of a group of deeds derived from a circumscribed region. Moreover, 
since these documents were mostly ‘ collectors’ pieces’, their assemblage 
may tend to overemphasize the exceptional charter at the expense of the 
more normal instrument. Nevertheless it would be hard to conceive a 
collection more diversely important for the study of feudal society. Indeed, 
it seems almost invidious to select pieces for special comment but attention 
may perhaps at once be called to a highly remarkable bi-lingual notifica- 
tion of Odo, bishop of Bayeux (no. 431), and to the notable charter of 
William de Anesye (no. 301) which ‘ displays the composition of the honorial 
court and sets it in motion before our eyes’. Among the charters which 
have previously been printed it is satisfactory to have here a definitive 
edition of the famous charter of Henry I granting to Aubrey de Vere 
the master-chamberlainship of all England (no. 39), and it is noteworthy 
that we are here instructed that ‘no suspicion of forgery’ rests on the 
very curious diploma (no. 419) by which that king ratified the foundation 
of the bishopric of Ely. The majority of these charters (most of which 
are only to be found in this collection) are printed in extenso, and of the 
others a very full abstract is given. The elaborate notes are of themselves 
of the highest value, and will for long remain a source of instruction to all 
investigators of English feudal history. 

The book will undoubtedly become an indispensable work of reference. 
It is- therefore perhaps permissible to regret that while the type and 
illustrations are alike admirable, neither the paper nor the binding seem 
adequate for the constant use to which the volume will be put. Certainly, 
the names of those who have made themselves responsible for editing 
the texts and providing the long commentaries upon them are sufficient 
guarantee of the authoritative nature of the work. It is hardly surprising 
therefore that a reviewer can find little criticism to make on points of 
detail. The most he can do is to call attention to an unimportant mis- 
print on page xxiii, and to express a tentative doubt whether it is in fact 
certain that ‘ the indiction date . . . is erroneous’ in a charter of Richard, 
king of the Romans (no. 437), dated 26 November 1262. 

Whilst, however, the full implications of the miscellaneous information 
provided by this volume will only appear in course of time as it is progres- 
sively studied and used, two major conclusions fall immediately to be noted 
as enforced by its appearance. The first in the emphasis it gives to the 
essential part that genealogy and heraldry must always play in feudal 
studies. The three largest contributions made to Sir Christopher Hatton's 
Book of Seals came from three heralds: Sir Henry St. George, Norroy ; 
John Philipot, Somerset ; and Sir William le Neve, Clarenceux. These 
together produced 338 of the charters in this book, and it was a fourth 
herald, Sir William Dugdale himself, who took a major share in the final 
work. The heralds of the seventeenth century had special occasion to 
explore antiquity while investigating the evidence of ‘ gentility’. Here 
is testimony to the manner in which at least four of them used their 
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opportunities. The College of Arms has received much criticism from 
historians, some of which has been deserved. It is seemly therefore that 
its great services to scholarship should also be gratefully recorded and 
acknowledged. 

Nor is this all. The whole story of Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of 
Seals calls emphatic attention afresh to the extent to which, in the past, 
English historical scholarship has been the affair of private individuals, 
the concern of men who would never have termed themselves ‘ pro- 
fessional historians’; and if there exists to-day a tendency towards the 
segregation of such a professional class, the fact is perhaps to be deplored. 
Certainly, the men who made the Book of Seals could be called, in the 
best sense of the term, ‘ amateurs’ of history, and the excellence of their 
performance needs no apology. The work of Mr. Loyd (himself in this 
respect an ‘ amateur’) in completing what they had begun, thus patently 
forms part of the learned tradition sustained by Sir William Dugdale and 
Sir Henry Spelman, by Sir Christopher Hatton and Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 
It may be suggested that if this tradition were allowed to lapse, English 
historical scholarship would suffer a grievous loss. Perhaps, indeed, the 
significance of the present volume may best be sought in the extent to 
which it links together two epochs of medieval learning in a manner, and 
for an occasion, that are alike worthy of both. 


Davip Dovatas. 





The Reign of King John. By Stoney Parnter. 
for the Johns Hopkins Press, 1950.) 





(London : Cumberlege, 


THE conscientious narratives of Miss Norgate and Sir James Ramsay are 
the latest large-scale works on the political history of King John’s reign, 
and they appeared nearly fifty years ago. Since then a wealth of records 
has been published, which compels a re-valuation of the other evidence. 
Professor Painter is not the first in the field, but is the first to attempt a big 
survey, taking account of all the material at hand. His book provides a 
narrative which improves at various points on preceding accounts, and an 
examination of the political forces and the instruments of government 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. His preface announces that 
this book is ‘ essentially a political and administrative history ’ of the reign, 
and he plans a companion volume to ‘ cover the numerous and fascinating 
phases of the history of the time that have been neglected here’. He 
deliberately ignores John’s government overseas on the grounds that it 
has been ‘treated adequately by other historians’. He leaves for his 
second volume ‘ military and naval institutions and the development of 
the common law’. The main object has been ‘ to delineate fully the back- 
ground and immediate consequences of the issuance of Magna Carta’, 
and this, interpreted broadly, includes all John’s differences with the 
baronage, the papacy, and the English Church, since the death of 
Richard I. 

We may apply to Mr. Painter words which he uses about King John : 
‘Whatever John may have been he was not dull’. His work has perfect 
clarity of style, a freshness which is the mark of close intimacy with the 
sources, and a vividness which comes of visualizing every incident as. a 
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conflict of personalities. The author has a gift for seizing on significant 
details in the records and for bringing to the fore neglected features. Thus 
he uses the career of Fulk Fitz-Warin to illuminate a general state of 
unrest in England in 1201 and 1202. Again, he examines closely the 
division of parties in the last years of John and utters some valuable 
warnings about the extent and nature of the party which fought for 
Magna Carta: ‘It is impossible to say that youth was a distinguishing 
feature of the baronial party’, ‘the position of the majority of the 
baronage . .. is unknown’. He has interesting views (less susceptible 
of proof) about the influence of family connexions at this juncture. 

With these merits, however, we must take account of defects. Far 
more is attempted than is adequately performed. Considering the 
prominence given to Magna Carta one is surprised that the commentary 
on certain clauses is so superficial. Cl. 54 is wrongly paraphrased, so 
that the facetious comment is inappropriate (p. 318) ; similarly with cl. 53. 
Cl. 50 is said to provide for the removal from office of Gerard de Athies ; 
but it did not, probably because he was dead. As regards cl. 12, the 
omission of tallagium (which stood in the Articles of the Barons) is inter- 
preted as being due to the king’s insistence on, and the barons’ recognition 
of, the right of a feudal lord to tallage arbitrarily. But an equally reason- 
able explanation (already hinted by Mr. Jolliffe, Const. Hist. p. 258) 
is that the Londoners’ influence was greater on the Charter than on the 
Articles and that they wished their contributions to be on record as aids, 
not as tallages. Forty years later they offered John’s son a grant nomine 
auzilii and resented the insistence that they owed a tallage. The inter- 
pretation of cl. 15 as ‘aimed at one of John’s fiscal devices’ seems to be 
based on one piece of evidence only, and that not convincing. 

The scope of the book would not lead us to expect Mr. Painter to 
concentrate on broad constitutional issues so much as on political episodes 
and personalities. His general view of feudal history is of conflict between 
monarchy and aristocracy, ‘ each of these parties’ trying ‘ to increase its 
share at the expense of the other’ (p. 203). This leads him to go rather 
farther than most historians would go in justifying the king qua king. 
‘In general John seems to have been careful to stay within the framework 
of custom set by his predecessors even though he strained it at the edges.’ 
‘In many, perhaps in most, respects John was an excellent king... . 
I can see no justification for calling John a tyrant in the political or con- 
stitutional sense.’ But surely the ‘straining at the edges’ was precisely 
where John departed from contemporary ideas of what a king should be, 
which regarded just intention as well as legal action. Mr. Painter’s 
view that almost everyone was out for himself (king, barons, and pope), 
with Langton moving in another and rarefied atmosphere of ideal politics 
does not carry conviction. Administration, in his view, is controlled 
at all points by politics. The origins of chancery enrolment, the changing 
of custodians of seals, are ascribed to a ‘suspicious-minded monarch ’ 
who did not trust the servants he had appointed. The changes of sheriffs 
are regarded in the same light. 

Even if all this is plausible, Mr. Painter has no right to make the 
dogmatic statements about characters and motives on which it all depends. 
Again and again the author claims an intimate knowledge of persons which 
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is more than any historian can hope to get from the sources of thirteenth- 
century history. Such remarks as, the king ‘dared not try to tackle’ 
the problem of the sheriffs’ account ‘ directly’ (p. 118), ‘John as usual 
had difficulty in making up his mind’ on 18 May 1215 (p. 309), seem to be 
unverifiable. Concerning Philip of Ulcotes’ appointment as joint-sheriff 
of Northumberland, Mr. Painter says: ‘ Apparently Philip was a choice 
cut-throat whom John was unwilling to leave in full command’. ‘ Little 
is known of the personal characteristics of Giles de Briouse, but there is 
no reason for thinking that he was not simply a wild marcher lord covered 
with clerical vestments.’ Of Hubert Walter it is said that ‘ his interests 
were almost entirely secular’. This savours more of Giraldus than of 
Gervase, though the latter is cited. In short, Mr. Painter is not sufficiently 
rigorous in his analysis of evidence and is too imaginative in his inter- 
pretation of it. 

It is good to find the author ready to discuss the diplomatic of the 
royal chancery, for almost everything remains to be done in this field. 
He argues cogently against Mr. Richardson’s views on the origin of en- 
rolments and points to some facts which are interesting, e.g. that more 
letters were issued without reference to the king after 1212 than before 
1208, that the great seal was not ambulatory with the king in 1212-13. 
But he assumes too easily that ‘all documents issued by the chancery 
clerks that accompanied the king’s court were supposed to be enrolled 
on one of the three chancery rolls’, and gives explanations, without 
attempting proof, of the reason for the formulas teste meipso and datum 
per manum nostram. Nor is the evidence as unequivocal as he suggests 
for treating the dataries of charters as the controllers of the chancery or 
for supposing that Archbishop Hubert was inactive or impotent in that 
department after the first five months of the reign. It is far too sweeping 
to say that a letter patent ‘usually did not state the regnal year of 
its issue’. And is it certain that in this period notes of warranty 
only appeared on enrolments and not on the letters? The problems of 
chancery practice will only be solved (if ever) when they are isolated 
and studied much more intensively. Mr: Painter whets our appetite 
without satisfying it. 

An excellent chapter on John’s relations with the Church puts the 
Canterbury election in its right setting and gives a good account of the 
following negotiations. Regarding John’s excommunication, Mr. Painter 
says; ‘ Englishmen could argue that they were not bound by a decree 
proclaimed on the continent’; but the law wou!d not countenance this 
argument and we have no record that it was in fact advanced. On the 
alleged deposition of the king, Mr. Painter differs from the present re- 
viewer, interpreting the same evidence in a different sense ; the reviewer 
is still unconvinced that any formal invitation to invade England was 
sent to Philip Augustus by the pope. Mr. Painter thinks that con- 
temporaries did not object to John’s surrender of the kingdom to the pope : 
“there is no evidence whatever that any such sentiment existed in John’s 
reign’. This not only disregards ‘ Walter of Coventry’ and Wendover 
(who both admittedly wrote later); it ignores the king’s own statement 
to the pope on 13 September 1215 (Rot. lit. pat. p. 182a). 

There are a good many minor inaccuracies; we only note here that 
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Robert of Turnham was not seneschal of Anjou under Henry II, as stated, 
that Pandulf was not (and could not be) a ‘ cardinal subdeacon ’, and that 
Eustace de Vescy did not go to Rome in March 1215.! These are small 
matters. It is more serious that in several places the author misunder- 
stands his source. Thus the letter addressed to Roger Bigod in January 
1215 shows conclusively that he was not then in the baronial group, 
whereas Mr. Painter infers the contrary (p. 287). The supposed expedition 
of Peter des Roches to northern England in April 1215 is not suggested 
by the letters patent cited (pp. 305-6). 

After these criticisms we must recall what was said at the beginning 
of this review about the virtues of the book and its utility for students of 
John’s reign. A great deal of serious work on the sources had gone to its 
making. In its broad outlines the picture which the author presents 
has much to commend it. 


C. R. CHENEY. 


Geschichte des Konzils von Trient. Band I. Der Kampf um das Konzil. 
By Husert Jepin. (Freiburg i/B.: Herder, 1949.) 


Tuis is the first of four volumes in which Dr. Hubert Jedin, now professor 
of Church History in the University of Bonn, has undertaken to write the 
history of the Council of Trent. Both the credentials and the quality 
of the volume are such as to make it clear that the completed work is 
likely to be definitive. Its appearance is therefore an event of first 
importance for ecclesiastical history. 

Ranke believed that opinion about the Council of Trent was destined 
to oscillate for ever between the opposite poles of Sarpi and Pallavicino 
and that an unbiased history of it could never be written. Those who 
wished to write such a history, he thought, would never obtain access 
to the documents in Rome; those who had charge of these documents 
would never wish the history to be written. Professor Jedin points out 
how this prophecy has been falsified by the opening of the Vatican Archives 
by Leo XIII and the harvesting in print of its Tridentine papers by scholars 
and learned societies. He might further have commented relevantly on 
the historical spirit animating those modern Catholic writers who have 
striven to gain a true historical understanding of the Reformation period, 
@ spirit notably exemplified in recent years by Professor Jedin’s own 
works and by those of Dr. Joseph Lortz. The difficulties faced by the 
would-be historian of the Council of Trent, in effect, are to-day quite 
different from those envisaged by Ranke. They arise out of the over- 
whelming mass, rather than the limited quantity, of the materials accessible 
tohim. In addition, a kind of omniscience is demanded of him. He must 
be historian, theologian and canon lawyer rolled into one, and some- 
thing more perhaps too, in order to possess the full equipment necessary 


1 Mr. Painter cannot be blamed for this. Foedera, 1. i. 120 gives the list of the 
barons’ envoys as: ‘Johannes de Rorcby clericus, Eustach’ de Vescy, et quidam 
capellanus dictus de Paris, Johannes Sancti Osberti nomine’. The letter (P.R.O., 
Ane. Cor. i. 13) reads ‘ Johannes de Fereby clericus Eustachii de Vescy et quidam 
capellanus Ricardi de Percy Johannes Sancti Osberti nomine’.. I am. obliged to, 
Mr. H. C. Johnson for verifying this. 
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for appraising all the different aspects of the Council and determining its 
place in history. For the whole complicated fabric of the life of the six- 
teenth century, intellectual, spiritual and political, went to form the 
historical background of the Council and to condition its work. In 
justifying his undertaking as an important task of historical synthesis 
for which the source-situation is at long last ripe, Professor Jedin refers 
in terms of becoming modesty to his own qualifications. Yet to those 
who are aware of his extensive and varied output it is abundantly clear 
that it would be hard to find any living scholar who more nearly possesses 
the knowledge, the scholarship and the mature judgement required by 
the ideal historian of the Council than Professor Jedin himself. There is 
hardly a single aspect of the Council’s history or background in which he 
has not himself done some original work. Furthermore, while as a German 
he is well qualified to analyse the state of mind that characterized the 
German approach—both Catholic and Lutheran—to the conciliar problem 
in the sixteenth century, on the other hand, having lived ten years in 
the Campo Santo Teutonico within the Vatican City, he has also been 
able to know and appreciate the Italian standpoint. 

This first volume, containing two out of the projected eight books, 
and forming approximately a quarter of the whole work, brings the reader 
no further than the opening of the Council on 13 December 1545. Bk. i, 
pages 1 to 132, deals with the subject, ‘ Council and Reform from Basle 
tothe Lateran Council’. Bk. ii, pages 135 to 463, is entitled ‘ Why so late ? 
The pre-history of the Council of Trent, 1517-45’. The devotion of so 
large a proportion of the whole work to the period preceding the actual 
start of the Council is, however, completely justifiable, and indeed can 
be regarded as historically essential. The events not only of the period 
1517 to 1545, but those also of much earlier decades, were powerful pre- 
determinants of the nature and course of the Council of Trent when, as 
a result of the widespread and complex cry for a General Council of 
Christendom, that assembled finally took the shape it did. The Council’s 
history cannot be properly understood in isolation from the events and 
theories of the preceding century, and this should be borne in mind by 
the general reader who may at first feel a slight impatience with the scale 
on which these are treated. 

There emerges from this volume, with its central theme of ‘Why so 
late ?’ a skilful and well balanced picture of the complicated situation in 
the midst of which the grave issue of a General Council of Christendom was 
again made actual in an acute way as a result of the appearance and spread 
of Protestantism. Not only the political, but also the many spiritual and 
intellectual factors influencing the problem of a General Council in this 
age of transition are fully taken into account by the author in working 
out his story of ecclesiastical politics. The conviction, inherited from the 
middle ages, and persisting through all the disappointments of the conciliar 
period and the years from Basle to the Lateran Council, that in the last 
resort the final authority in Christian matters rested in a universally 
representative assembly of the whole Christian world in which the emperor 
and other secular powers had their due place, was deep and widespread, 
and represented at bottom the powerful corporate consciousness of medieval 
Christendom as a whole. The view of the Church as a separate, exclusive, 
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and wholly clerically-controlled society was not yet impressed upon the 
popular mind of Catholicism to the extent and in the manner in which the 
Counter-Reformation was destined to impress it. It was partly for this 
reason that the Bull ‘ Exsurge ’ did not have the decisive effects obtained 
in an analogous situation nearly 400 years later by ‘ Pascendi’; for 
‘Roma locuta est ’’ was not universally taken as equivalent to ‘ Ecclesia 
locuta est: causa finita est’. So, the lack of a quick Conciliar decision, 
together with the defiance of the Edict of Worms and the failure of pope 
and emperor to devote themselves seriously to the German problem 
between 1520 and 1530, allowed a situation to develop in which the organic 
articulation of Protestantism by the establishment of state-controlled 
Lutheran Churches, and the spread of Protestantism in Switzerland, 
introduced new factors making for irreconcilability. Nevertheless, right 
up to the 1540’s—and in some wishful-thinking quarters even later— 
there persisted the belief that no final rupture in religion had taken place 
in Germany, or indeed ever could take place anywhere until the decisions 
of a General Council of Christendom—recognized as such by all—had 
established the true norms and had actually passed final judgement. This 
attitude of mind, with all its attendant illusions, began to break down 
only when it was at length borne in upon its exponents that no General 
Council with credentials that would satisfy the requirements of all the 
interested parties could ever come into existence ; that so far from being 
an actualizable Deus ex machina, the General Council, its composition, 
procedure and powers, was itself—like the Nature of the Church—one 
of the matters in debate. This point, so little understood at the time, 
was fundamental to the whole situation. 

The fact that the different parties in the debate had different and 
irreconcilable recipes for the same sovereign remedy to which they all 
appealed, wan not, of course, the only factor which stood in the way of a 
quick and decisive conciliar settlement of the Lutheran challenge. Indeed 
it is one of Professor Jedin’s theses that a Council on the traditional lines 
convened by the pope in the middle 1520’s, in response to the German 
appeal, might well have found sufficient authority, and prestige, to nip the 
whole Protestant movement in the bud, to confirm the waverers in their 
old allegiance and to prevent the establishment of the territorial churches, 
by condemning Lutheranism as theologically unsound and by carrying 
through suitable and effective reforms. Whether the strong evangelical 
movement—in Germany or elsewhere—and the latent political forces 
which eventually took control of its outward destinies could in fact have 
been retained within a reformed Catholicism acting through a General 
Council of well-disposed Catholic prelates, is, of course, an unanswerable 
question. Speculation, however, should not underestimate either the 
attractions of Justification by Faith Alone or the revolutionary anti- 
Catholic implications which this doctrine carried, and which Luther 
himself saw with absolute clarity. But that no Council of any kind took 
place in the 1520’s—a decade, perhaps, of lost opportunity—was not 
merely because the Papacy was never sufficiently convinced of its necessity 
after the Bull ‘ Exsurge’ and indeed, in the person of Clement VII, 
positively feared it. It was also because of political and other hindrances 
which arose partly, but not wholly, out of the position of the papacy as a 
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secular state and both transcended and baffled the personalities con- 
cerned. Emperor and king of France waged war—either hot or cold— 
and divided the secular rulers of Christendom against each other. The 
belligerency of the papacy in Italian politics ruled out the required co- 
operation of the chief spiritual and temporal powers. Furthermore, 
the whole question of the reform of the Church—impossible to ignore at 
any General Council—was hardly yet ripe to be brought to a head, for 
the spiritual revival on which it must in the end rest had not yet made 
sufficient headway. From the point of view of a true reform of Catholicism 
based not merely on fear but also on a real religious revival a Council in 
1525 might well have proved a Council manqué. 

Indeed, when Paul III became pope it soon became only too clear that 
the personal goodwill of the pontiff was insufficient by itself to resolve all 
the difficulties standing in the way of the convocation even of a General 
Council according to the traditional model; and this unhappy fact only 
served to cast suspicion on Paul’s sincerity. The pope might perhaps be 
infallible, but he was certainly not omnipotent. He could not (as was 
demonstrated) even effect the reform of his own Curia, let alone dissipate 
international political difficulties or bring peace to Europe. It was not 
now his belligerency but his refusal to abandon political neutrality and 
to ally himself with Charles V against the king of France—even though the 
latter did all in his power to obstruct a Council—that prevented harmony 
between pope and emperor in the conciliar endeavour. Professor Jedin 
rightly stresses this point, though fully aware of the qualifications that 
limited Paul’s real zeal for the Council. In 1535, as later in 1595, French 
power, however Gallicanly it might be used, was in the eyes of the papacy 
a valuable check to possible Habsburg omnipotence in Europe with all 
the attendant dangers to the Church that this would bring either with or 
without a General Council. Superimposed on this main pattern were the 
added complications of the English schism, the influence of which on the 
conciliar issue Professor Jedin stresses, the spread of the Reformation to 
Switzerland and Scandinavia, its sudden emergence as a menace to Catholi- 
cism in certain Italian cities about the year 1540, the advance of the 
Schmalkaldic League, the increasing accessions to the Lutheran cause in 
Germany, and the ever-present latent threat of a National Council there ; 
factors which all went to fill in the picture of a problem of unmanageable 
complexity. Yet all the time the situation was in a sense ripening, and 
even the failures of the earlier summonses of a Council to Mantua, Vicenza, 
and Trent, and the corresponding failure of the new reforming cardinals, 
led by Contarini, to effect any real reform of the Curia (the latter point 
most fully and interestingly dealt with on pp. 329-50) were preparing 
the way for what Professor Jedin calls the ‘ compromise ’ reforms of Trent 
—that is to say a solution of the Catholic problem of reform in a middle 
way between the wishes of the extreme Roman conservatives who thought 
no change of regulations necessary and the radical ideas of the school of 
Contarini which wished to remodel the curial institutions. A similar 
‘compromise ’ in Counter-Reformation theology was also in the making. 

When the Council summoned by Paul III at last celebrated its in- 
augural session in December 1545, in the city of Trent so admirably 
described in the last chapter of this volume, its opening was due to the 
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fact that the pope was in the end persuaded by his best advisers to run 
the gauntlet of the many risks involved in the opening as being less 
dangerous than those of a shameful and perhaps fatal further prorogation. 
Behind the scenes, however, outweighing the still existing surface-tension 
between pope and emperor, lay Charles V’s newly-formed decision to take 
the line of military force against the Schmalkaldic League, in order to put 
himself in a position from which he could compel them to accept in due 
course the decrees that he hoped would come from Trent. This plan of 
campaign, always in its pigeon-hole in the back of Charles’ calculating 
mind, had now at length, under favourable international circumstances, 
been brought out in order to supersede the discredited way of reconcilia- 
tion through theological discussions (and possible relaxations and changes 
of discipline) which, first envisaged at Augsburg in 1530, had finally been 
shown to be illusionary at Ratisbon in 1541 when not even Contarini had 
been able to carry it through to a finish. Rome had always distrusted 
this approach, and the fear that Charles would attempt to force a General 
Council to compromise with Lutheranism against its will had been one of 
the strongest deterrents in the whole matter. In 1545 things looked 
different for the moment. 

The Council, however, had a double purpose: not only to define 
doctrine in view of the appearance of Protestantism, but also to effect 
the reform of the Church, and these two ends were very closely bound up 
with each other. The problem of reform could no longer be envisaged 
independently of the problem of dealing with dissidents who had under- 
taken reform on their own and in so revolutionary and schismatic a manner. 
The Protestant menace stimulated the movement for reform within the 
pale of Catholicism, but it also helped to give it a certain direction and 
to harden opinion in conservative quarters against the expediency of 
such radical reforms in discipline and organization as were demanded in 
Germany and elsewhere ; for Rome never likes to give the appearance of 
having her hand forced. But the tide of spiritual regeneration had, indeed, 
been welling up within the Church for decades. Within that powerful 
and widespread original urge towards religious restoration which perhaps 
formed the only true ‘re-naissance ’ of the age, there had lain, together 
with the embryonic beginnings of Protestant evangelicalism, the germs 
also of the Counter-Reformation, things separable, perhaps, to the eye of 
the latter-day historian, but not at the time so easily distinguishable 
from each other. It was in the pontificate of Paul III, under the extreme 
pressure of the Protestant Reformation, and as a result of the consequences 
of the papal policy towards Germany, that the reformation of Catholicism, 
based upon the new spiritual revival, began to assume its historical form. 
Protestant Reformation and Catholic Counter-Reformation matured side 
by side, nourished and shaped in controversy. Professor Jedin insists on 
this role of the Protestant Reformation in forcing the Catholic Reform 
as it were into explosion, as well as indirectly colouring its nature and 
affecting its course. It is perhaps in the sections on the development of 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical revival within Catholicism that this book 
is most likely to offer new material to English readers. Section 7 of bk.i, 
entitled ‘ The Self-Reform of the Members’ (pp. 111-132), gives a survey 
that could hardly be bettered of the spiritual origins of the Catholic 
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Reformation up to 1530, based on research and literature all too little 
known in this country. At a later point in the story, the brilliant and 
fascinating chapter ‘ The Dream of Reconciliation and the Reality of the 
Difference’ (bk. ii, sec. 8, pp. 287-328) discusses the whole German 
re-union movement of the 1530’s up to and including the Ratisbon Con- 
ference. This includes a survey of the extensive but ineffectual German 
Catholic controversial writings against Lutheranism, an account of the 
lives and personalities of the principal Catholic theologians concerned 
and an excellent study of the development of what the author calls the 
‘ Controversy-Theology ’ which was so important in preparing the way 
and clearing the ground for the later doctrinal decisions of Trent. In the 
following section, ‘ Reform without a Council?’ (pp. 329-55), the un- 
successful efforts of Paul III’s reforming cardinals to re-organize the 
offices of the Curia and the ineffective attempts to enforce episcopal 
residence in Italy are shown as genuine efforts towards better things, 
but efforts which had the effect of revealing the existence not only of 
real practical difficulties but also of large differences of principle in regard 
to reform which would have to be resolved or compromised before lasting 
fruits could be expected. Just as the basic spiritual force of the Counter- 
Reformation had not yet begun to become all-pervading (and would 
not do so until the age of the Jesuits, who hardly come into this volume), 
so neither the dogmatic nor the disciplinary decrees of the Council of 
Trent were yet fully prepared for, and a Council earlier than the one which 
met in 1545 might well, from the Tridentine standpoint, have been much 
less effective. 

Three main points would seem, in fine, to emerge from this volume. 
First, the Council of Trent cannot be understood except against a long back- 
ground, the background not merely of the events of its own age but also of 
a full century and more of vigorous discussion of, and occasional tentative 
experimentation in, the theory of a General Council, from all of which, 
however, no universally accepted conclusion emerged. Secondly, the 
author holds that a Council in the earliest days of the Lutheran movement 
might have been powerful enough to confine the latter within small limits 
and to preserve essentially the unity of Christendom, and he analyses 
with great acumen the forces that prevented this. Thirdly, he establishes 
that this early Council not having taken place, and the religious breach 
having become unbridgeable, the actual Catholic Reform as it historically 
occurred needed several decades after Luther’s emergence to reach 
maturity, so that for the effecting of the Tridentine Reformation—as 
distinct from the saving of Germany—a Council earlier than 1545 might 
have been less fortunate. For all these results politicians and churchmen 
share the blame, which Professor Jedin distributes impartially in the 
course of his narrative. 

Considerations of space forbid further discussion of this able and im- 
portant book. The great learning, the sensible judgement, and the literary 
skill of the author are evident throughout. He has successfully resisted the 
temptation presented by the great mass of his material and the importance 
of his subject to write a book of enormous detail and unmanageable length. 
Instead he has produced a well-proportioned and eminently readable 
work of synthesis and compression which is vivid and alive and significant. 
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Not least among its attractive features are the many character sketches 
of the actors, both of major and minor rank, which give reality to the 
narrative of events and life to the issues involved. Among the men 
of political significance two stand out in stature on the Catholic side : 
Contarini and Morone. 

Professor Jedin’s remaining three volumes will be eagerly awaited. 
They will deal respectively with the first and second assemblies at Trent, 
the third assembly at Trent, and the general appraising of the Council 
and its work. 

H. 0. Evennett. 


The Atlantic Civilization: Eighteenth Century Origins. By MicHaE. 
Kraus. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for Cornell University 
Press, 1950.) 


Tuis book is, as its title proclaims, a study of the Atlantic community 
during the first century after those in which colonization spent its greatest 
enterprise and vigour. The author’s purpose is, more precisely, to call 
attention to the impact of the New World upon the old. America and 
Europe developed a two-way traffic in ideas. Mr. Kraus is chiefly con- 
cerned with the eastward course—the return trip, as he puts it. His 
investigations, however, cannot but add to an understanding of the out- 
ward western journey, as for example when he brings out the debt of 
American education to English aid. In this connexion, as in others, the 
American revolution emerges as less of a cleavage than it is often regarded : 
one has only to study the interactions of the campaign against slavery 
to see how incomplete is the separation of 1783. The Atlantic community 
was indeed a feature of eighteenth-century cosmopolitanism. National- 
ism had not yet created those barriers with which we are so familiar in 
action to-day that we cannot always go behind them in our thinking. 
C. M. Andrews’ dictum that the colonies were English in the seventeenth 
century and American in the eighteenth can easily be distorted to create 
a nationalistic view of two communities which were still one, however 
the emphasis might shift. Mr. Kraus does much to establish this fact. 
In the course of a substantial narrative many interesting details 
emerge. The ordeal of a translantic voyage was not indeed a trifling 
matter ; but it seems less of a deterrent when we learn of the fifty-five 
crossings made by William Bryant. The familiar picture of the American 
artists in London gains in depth when set against the background of 
closely parallel artistic standards, the strong and weak points in England 
duly repeating themselves across the Atlantic until the ironic climax 
when Copley and West in their historical paintings popularize the idea 
of empire just as the American revolution is breaking up the reality. 
In medicine, especially in the campaign against smallpox ; in the mutual 
encouragement of the various religious sects ; in the affinities discovered 
by political radicals and even by conservatives, much of significance is 
developed to break down too rigid a treatment of colonial history as 
distinct from European. The author presses home the argument with 
an immense variety of detail, often from unfamiliar sources. Even in 
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the well-trodden paths of 1767 it is pleasant to hear a new echo of Har- 
rington in the contemporary suggestion that political privilege in England 
should be conditional upon the ownership of colonial land for the sake 
of a sound imperial structure. There are points of interest too on the 
fascinating subject of eighteenth-century terminology, even if the author 
does occasionally slip into modern laxity in the use of the word ‘liberal ’. 
He calls attention to the interchangeability of the words ‘ American’ 
and ‘ Indian’ and to the meaning of the word ‘ people’ in America, as 
contrasted with the English usage immortalized by Burke. 

As a mere work of reference Mr. Kraus’ book would justify the years 
of labour that he has spent in building it up. There is much more than 
this in the suggestiveness of its main theme variously developed. One 
cannot but feel, however, an occasional disappointment at the compara- 
tively superficial use made of evidence, both in its actual presentation and 
in the opportunities missed of exploring subtler depths. Here and there, 
as on Methodism, the author seems not to appreciate fully his own 
evidence. Elsewhere, as on the American enlargement of educational 
opportunity and the ‘democratization of culture’, reiteration seems to 
be a substitute for proof. The lively topic of interaction between polit- 
ical radicals in England and America during the revolution would no 
doubt have been enriched had the author been able to use the recent 
propositions of Professor Butterfield; but, even apart from that, one is 
disappointed at being told so often merely that Price, or someone else, 
said this or that ; when an analysis of the opinions in their context would 
have given substance to the quotations. ‘ Europe’s children’, we are 
told (p. 222), ‘had grown to manhood overseas in a new world of their 
own making, and to liberals in the Old World it was intolerable that this’ 
structure should be destroyed’. There follow a few remarks by these 
‘liberals’. But that is all: there is no examination of the disastrous 
biological analogy which split the Atlantic community along the line 
between mother-country and colonies. Another theme on which the 
author whets the appetite without satisfying it is that of translantic 
conservatism in face of the French revolution—an ideal topic, one would 
think, for some concluding reflections. Mr. Kraus has not succeeded 
completely in breaking with the convention that social and intellectual 
history must be a fragmentary affair of scissors and paste; but he has 
provided a wealth of evidence and suggestion; and what he may have 
missed others can explore with his help. 


G. H. Gutrripee. 


An Invasion that failed; the French Expedition to Ireland, 1796. By 
Commander E. H. Stuart Jones. (Oxford: Blackwell, 1950.) 


Tat too little attention has been paid to the Bantry Bay expedition 
is so evident that Commander Stuart Jones has no difficulty in justifying . 
this, his latest piece of research. He has made a careful study of the whole 
episode, going throughout to original sources, making especially good use 
of the French archives and producing, finally, an account which is generally 
accurate, well documented, well published and readable. While it would 
be untrue to say that no recent work has been done on this subject, little 
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has been published on the naval side. The value, in short, of the work 
under review is not in question. The academic historian, quick to find 
fault with the amateur, will find here little amiss in method or presentation. 
One’s main criticism, indeed, must be, not that it is too nautical and 
oblivious of politics, but that it is insufficiently nautical and too much 
concerned with Ireland. 

The problems presented by this odd campaign are, broadly speaking, 
two. Looking at the sequence of events from the French (or Irish) angle, 
we wonder why a French expedition, having reached Ireland unopposed, 
should have returned to its base without accomplishing anything. Look- 
ing at the affair from the English angle, we wonder why the French were 
allowed to come and go with impunity. As Commander Stuart Brown 
very properly observes : 


‘ Hoche’s expedition to Ireland was a record of two failures. The failure of 
the French to land a soldier or a gun, and the failure of the British to intercept 
their enemy during the three weeks in which forty-five ships were crossing, 
in each direction, the waters separating the coasts of Brittany and Ireland.’ 


He comes near to explaining the first-named failure but has paid 
relatively less attention to the second. This disproportionate emphasis 
on the easier problem is the result, evidently, of accepting Wolfe Tone 
at his own valuation. Using Tone’s letters and biography as a principal 
source, the author has allowed Tone to become the chief character in the 
drama, with Hoche as his confederate. But Tone is more important 
now as a witness than he ever was at the time as a conspirator. In retro- 


spect, all the Irish exiles seem fairly ineffective and Tone no less so than 
the rest. But the prologue to this book, while beginning with those 
dubious ‘ causes’ of the French Revolution which so many people have 
had to memorize at some stage of their career, passes on at once to the 
birth of Louis Lazare Hoche and Theobald Wolfe Tone. This over- 
emphasis is maintained and the book finally leaves us ignorant still of 
the equally important—and far more enigmatic—characters of Bridport 
and Colpoys. 

Apart from this lack of balance, the errors in this work are few and 
unimportant. If we reluctantly accept the statement that the French 
fleet sailed with eleven officers of the rank of Commodore (and Rouvier, 
for one, would have it otherwise), we must sternly object to the French 
guns being supplied (p. 107) with ‘shells’. The anecdote on page 128 
(footnote), if worth repeating at all, is worth a detailed investigation. 
And the narrative of Pellew’s action with the Droits de l’Homme should 
not, in fairness, have ended without some remark on the Indefatigable’s 
exceptional armament ; the term ‘ frigate (44)’ is hardly a fair descrip- 
tion. It is odd, finally, that the author does not see in this campaign a 
principal cause of the naval mutinies which followed. The Channel 
- Fleet which mutinied had not been in action since 1794, had recently ex- 
perienced this fiasco of 1796 and was still commanded by the officers 
responsible for it. 

It is difficult for any student to avoid exaggerating the importance 
of the subject he has chosen to investigate. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find Commander Stuart Jones describing this episode as : 
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‘ 


- » - @ period of danger for England as great as any that had occurred since 
Drake and Howard had fought the Spanish Armada off Plymouth. With the 
French ships anchored in Bantry Bay for a fortnight, the situation was even 
more menacing to the safety of the British Isles than that of August, 1779, 
when the French and Spanish fleets under d’Orvilliers were off Plymouth for 
the same length of time.’ 

To a Protestant Irishman this might well seem to be the literal truth. 
But these dangers were actually diffesent in kind. In 1588, and still 
more in 1689-90 (when Bantry Bay first made news), as also in 1779, 
the peril lay not in a possible landing but in an impending naval disaster. 
Continental rulers have long been fascinated by the idea of invading 
England ; upon which subject it has been properly remarked that without 
naval victory it is not feasible and after naval victory it is not even 
necessary. Until the dawn of the Air and Atomic Age that view held 
good. In 1796, now, there was little or no danger of a naval defeat. 
Morard de Galles was so far from seeking to engage Bridport that he was 
not really equipped to fight a battle at all. He was ordered to convey 
an army to Ireland across seas which the French did not dominate and 
the control of which they were not even prepared to contest. This 
plan was fundamentally unsound and would have ended, surely, in as 
heavy casualties as the French were to sustain in attempting to do the 
same thing (but in far more favourable circumstances) in Egypt. Nothing 
attempted on those lines could have been comparable, in danger, to the 
situation which confronted William III after the defeat at Beachy Head. 
No threat of this kind could be compared with the dangers of 1779. But 
if one cannot entirely agree with Commander Stuart Jones’s assessment 
of this campaign’s importance, one can agree whole-heartedly that it 
was far more important than has been generally allowed. And for any 
future understanding of the events of 1796 this book is indispensable. 
C. NoRTHCOTE PARKINSON. 


A Hundred Years of Archaeology. By Guyn E. Dantet. (London: 
Gerald Duckworth, 1950.) 


In its childhood and youth a science—or an art—lives and grows without 
much thought for its own background—save for the stage immediately 
precedent to its achievement at any particular moment. Earlier phases, 
if considered at all, tend to be belittled, as is indeed inevitable if teacher 
and student are to make the fullest use of the newest knowledge. When 
the history of a discipline comes to be written, and its growth studied for 
its intrinsic, not relative, interest, that discipline has entered on its mature 
phase. Such a survey, then, is a landmark: a ‘ coming of age ’. 

Dr. Glyn Daniel, a researcher, writer and teacher in the field of pre- 
historic archaeology, has already in The Three Ages (1942) shown himself 
to be keenly interested in the framework and the conceptual tools of his 
science ; and Messrs. Duckworth were fortunate in securing him to write 
up A Hundred Years of Archaeology in their ‘Hundred Years’ series. In 
his preface to this book, Dr. Daniel emphasizes the dual character of 
archaeology—the prime source of history for prehistoric periods, an 
ancillary source for historic periods. Prehistoric archaeology is the main 
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theme in the book, and the change in perspective of our remote past 
resulting from archaeological discovery. Since he quite properly devotes 
many pages to the Near East, the curious position of archaeology in relation 
to early history hereabouts might have been brought out—namely, the 
switch-over of our new science from a primary to an ancillary réle by reason 
of its own discoveries of literate civilizations. 

Prehistoric archaeology, Dr. Daniel remarks, was born of curiosity 
concerning the immediate ancestors of known peoples ; of interest in the 
non-functional aspects of the present landscape (such as earthworks and 
stone rows or circles) and in the objects of stone and bronze that turn up 
in garden or ploughland ; a more literate interest in primitive folk, and 
lastly a more scientific interest in the mechanics of cultural origin and 
change. The classical world speculated on the early history of mankind ; 
the middle ages relied on Genesis, and the Renaissance studied with 
interest ancient writings which displayed the ancestors of northern and 
western Europeans as ‘ barbarians’. ‘ Formal historical antiquarianism ’ 
began in England in the sixteenth century with men such as Leland, 
Camden and Lhwyd, and Dr. Daniel points out that Charles I, in an 
Order in Council, commended the study of antiquities. In the eighteenth 
century the great names are Borlase and Stukeley, and the Societies of 
Antiquaries and Dilettanti were founded, the latter to encourage study of 
early remains in the Mediterranean area. 

In the early nineteenth century the great contribution was made by 
geology, which provided the means of proving that the association of 
extinct animals with stone tools was authentic, and involved the great 
antiquity of these remains; but it was not until the second half of the 
century that this truth which implied the rejection of Archbishop Ussher’s 
chronology, was generally accepted. 

The scientific classification of archaeological material which ‘ gave 
depth to the heathendom’ revealed by the study of barrows and other 
antiquities, was devised by Danish archaeologists whose three successive 
Ages, of Stone, Bronze and Iron, based not on speculation but on carefully 
analysed data, form the frame of our studies in western Europe to-day. 

While these developments were taking place, archaeology was active 
in the Near East. The Rosetta stone had been discovered at Alexandria 
(by accident) in 1799, and by 1850 most of the Egyptian monuments had 
been listed and its script could be read. A British Resident in Baghdad 
initiated the archaeological study of Mesopotamian antiquities in 1808 
and excavation began in 1842. Layard discovered the palaces of Assyrian 
kings to the great benefit of the British Museum, and Rawlinson and 
others deciphered the Babylonian language by means of the trilingual 
inscription of Darius on the cliff-face at Behistun. 

The rivalry between excavators in this phase, says Dr. Daniel, rendered 
the search for antiquities in many cases little short of piracy, and archaeo- 
logical reconnaissance and excavation were indeed at best little more than 
a scramble for archaeological loot. 

In his chapter, ‘ Archaeology Comes of Age, 1870-1900 ’, the author 
deals with the discovery of cave art in France and the Sumerian civiliza- 
tion in Mesopotamia, of the pre-hellenic civilization of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and the cross-dating of this civilization by Petrie’s Egyptian 
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synchronisms. In Europe palaeolithic and neolithic studies were of first 
importance, and critical attention was being given to classification, nomen- 
clature, and dating systems. 

The period 1900-50 is dominated by the discovery of the early Near 
Eastern civilizations; by Sir Arthur Evans’ discovery of the Cretan 
civilization ; by the immense development of European prehistory ; and 
by the extension of archaeological technique to the whole world—every 
nation studying its own past by methods created by Europeans. 

This historical survey is not dull, as the reviewer’s brief notes might 
suggest ; it is enlivened by anecdote, by the drama of rivalry of nations 
and men, by stories of good luck and ill luck, and by thumb-nail sketches 
of queer characters. 

The book has, of course, other aspects. In a young science such as 
archaeology, technique develops as rapidly as knowledge, and improved 
techniques make possible knowledge of an order previously undreamt of. 
Until the 70’s of last century there had been little attempt at complete 
excavation of a site, and no idea of recovering a succession of occupations. 
Thereafter the Danes in their bogs and the Swiss in their lake-dwellings, 
Schliemann in the Aegean, Petrie in Egypt and Pitt-Rivers in England 
were laying the foundation of better things; these three men indeed, in 
Dr. Daniel’s view, forged the essential technique of archaeology, and the 
third is the only archaeologist of the nineteenth century whose reputation 
has not suffered diminution. Indeed, it is increasing, as successive 
generations of workers study his methods and his books. 

As for the twentieth century, the scientific method now practised 
involves a study of the totality of phenomena—all the evidence that can 
be obtained from a site down to the seeds in a refuse heap, and the ‘ ghosts ’ 
of perished objects. Such ‘ghosts’ were the famous harp of Queen 
Shub-ad and the Sutton Hoo boat. This intensity of study involved the 
collaboration of specialists in all fields, particularly the natural scientists. 

In discussing modern trends and techniques Dr. Daniel is dealing to 2 
large extent with practitioners still living ; to many such he is very fair, 
indeed generous, in appreciation ; others seem to receive less than their 
deserts. He has much to say of field archaeology and air photography 
as applied thereto, and the technique of the distribution map, in all of 
which British workers have been in the forefront. 

In ‘ Retrospect and Prospect’ many problems of interest to historians 
and archaeologists alike are discussed. His main theme is that it is no 
longer possible to study history by concentrating on the varied manifesta- 
tions of the literate civilizations : civilization occupies at most 1 per cent. 
of man’s time on earth as a tool-making animal. Archaeology is well on 
its way to isolate and document the neolithic and urban revolutions that 
lie behind literate history, and the true succession, or interaction, of 
economies—food-gathering and agriculture and stock-raising—have to be 

worked out. But prehistory at present has profound limitations. No- 
madic peoples may have played a vital part in the development and trans- 
mission of prehistoric cultures as in historic time ; how is the evidence of 
such to be isolated or defined ? Must, Dr. Daniel asks rhetorically, the 
story of the intellectual adventure of early man for ever begin, with writing 
that is, with the dynastic periods of Sumer or Egypt? This attitude 
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seems to underrate what Dr. Daniel knows can be reached. Growing 
refinement in the study of burial among pre-literate communities, for 
example, reveals elaborate ritual which involves prolonged intellectual 
processes in creation and execution, and concepts which can be evaluated. 
It also has involved mensuration of an accuracy which, for example, 
enabled the reviewer, divining the builder’s intentions in a barrow enlarge- 
ment of the Bronze Age, to put the spade directly on to a cremation, 
where over a hundred linear feet of space were involved. This space, 
then, had been divided with exactitude. 

Students of history as well as archaeology are much in Dr. Daniel’s 
debt for the production of a record carefully documented, a mine of ordered 
information, critical and appreciative, of a discipline which, properly 
practised, is an art and a science in one. 

Cyrit Fox. 





Short Notices 


Herdsmen and Hermits (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes, 1950) is 
another delightfully rash and racy volume from the pen of Mr. T. C. 
Lethbridge. All who enjoyed Merlin’s Island will enjoy this new book 
which, in a similar vein, deals with early settlements in Scotland, Ireland, 
Iceland and Greenland, and especially with early voyages and voyagers 
in the northern seas. Mr. Lethbridge’s great strength lies, as before, 
in a practical knowledge founded upon his own observations and his own 
experiences. He has sailed in an Irish curragh, he has examined an 
umiak, he has climbed cliffs in Iceland, and he has endured mosquitoes 
in Greenland. When he is writing of boats, of men in boats and of boats at 
sea, Mr. Lethbridge is the master of his subject, and his vigorously expressed 
arguments are charged with the thunder of reality. He is not afraid to 
propound new theories, and he trails his coat with impish glee. He 
believes with good reason that ‘ Archaeology is still in its teething stage ’, 
and so he cries (in another context) ‘ Let us not be so damnably cautious.’ 
He is not at all cautious himself but, as Mr. T. D. Kendrick explains in an 
understanding foreword, he does not in the least mind laying himself 
open to criticism and contradiction. And so he light-heartedly re-arranges 
old views, contemptuously skims over linguistic evidence, plunges deep 
into conjecture, and emerges triumphantly with many an odd and ragged 
conclusion. He believes, for example, that there were never more than a 
few Saxon (he means Anglian) settlers in Northumberland and Scotland, 
and he believes that Icelanders are more Celtic than Scandinavian. In 
another chapter he complains that the linguistic tail tends to wag the 
historical dog, but conclusions such as those quoted above are possible 
only when the linguistic tail is docked and the historical dog is securely 
muzzled. He throws out, too, new theories on the brochs and the broch- 
builders, and so he joins in what now once again has become a magnificent 
free-for-all in Scottish archaeology. It may be that Mr. Lethbridge 
cannot spell and could never learn grammar, but it is quite clear that he has 
enjoyed writing this little book. He reveals a zest for the life of action, 
a sympathetic readiness to understand deeds of violence and daring, and 
great reserves of good strong commonsense. He joyously ridicules the 
anthropologist who produced the ‘average Englishman’ from a study 
of the cosmopolitan contents of London graveyards. In another mood he 
makes a plea for the excavation of more early Christian sites in Scotland, 
a plea based upon a sound appreciation of Dark Age problems in Scotland. 
Mr. Lethbridge has written a readable book, full of humour, full of sur-- 
prises, a book in which wisdom and mature suggestion are jostled by 
boisterous speculation. If he gave a thought to an index, he apparently 
decided, naturally and properly, not to provide one. F. T. W. 
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Volume iii (1939) and volume i (1944) of Dr. C. W. Westrup’s monu- 
mental Introduction to Early Roman Law were reviewed in this journal 
in 1948, and it will surprise no one who knows the history of the work 
that the fourth volume to appear, The Patriarchal Joint Family ; Vol. iv, 
Sources and Methods, Book 1, Primary Sources (Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaard, and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950) should be headed 
‘Sources and Methods’, subjects which in most books one would expect 
nearer the beginning. The greater part of it defines the author’s attitude 
towards the Roman annalistic tradition, the ‘ius Papirianum’, the 
‘leges regiae ’ and the remains of the XII Tables, and is, in a way, dis- 
appointing, in that his conclusions as regards the legal sources do not 
differ markedly from those which are usual among modern writers. Dr. 
Westrup rejects the extreme scepticism of Pais and Lambert so far as 
the XII Tables are concerned, but has no faith in the antiquity of the 
‘jus Papirianum’ asa collection. He does not mention the theories about 
its connexion with the ‘ leges regiae’’ put forward by Paoli in the Revue 
historique de droit francais et étranger, 1946-7, and in general his treatment 
of recent literature is uneven. Quite new works are discussed in some 
places, but we also find Bonfante’s Histoire du droit romain (1928) quoted 
as a most recent authority, and one still misses references to Schulz’s 
History of Roman Legal Science (1946). In view of Dr. Westrup’s ad- 
herence to the traditional conception of the pontifical part in the develop- 
ment of law, a discussion of Schulz’s heresies would have been valuable. 
Brackets in the footnotes seem to indicate that there has been a recension 
of the text that has not been worked into it, and there are other signs of 
haste, in particular two apparently unconnected notes on parricidium. 
An Appendix on ‘Comparative Law’ is in part a history of the use of 
the comparative method for researches in ancient legal history and in 
part an apologia for the author’s own method. It is interesting and would 
be more so if it were more detailed. In the main part of this volume 
there is much less scope for comparison than in the others, and this is 
perhaps the reason why it appears less successful. H. F. J. 


Professor Helen Cam’s England before Elizabeth (London : Hutchinson, 
1950), though intended for the general reader, wisely follows the hard 
road of succinct narrative. This is not history without tears (or facts) 
but a skilful and vigorous epitome, supported by an elaborate ‘ Chrono- 
logical Table’ and a number of useful maps. As the text runs only to 
162 pages and the period covered is more than sixteen hundred years, a 
great deal is inevitably omitted. There is very little, for example, about 
the Church, and less about the papacy ; but the political history is sum- 
marized in a masterly way, and there is, as we should expect from Miss 
Cam, a clear account of the development of the Common Law. The 
last sentence in the book (somewhat abridged) reads: ‘ Most precious of 
all, in the common law of England the great lawyers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—Lyttleton, Sir Robert Rede, Antony FitzHerbert— 
were burnishing armour forged in the Middle Ages, which was in the next 
generation to be the first defence of English liberties against the encroach- 
ments of the New Monarchy’. Such is Miss Cam’s last word on the 
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Tudor Despotism: sound doctrine which will be found tucked away in 
the writings of F. W. Maitland, though more lately somewhat unfashion- 
able. In keeping with this point of view is the heavy stress laid upon 
Alfred, Henry II, and Edward I. These three reigns are perhaps the 
‘high spots ’ of the book, though special mention should also be made of 
the excellent chapter on ‘The Unification of the National Language ’. 
A few slips or misprints should be corrected: e.g. on page 69 for Rouen 
read Caen ; on page 87 read Ranulf Glanville and William of Newburgh ; 
on page 129 for 1346 read 1349; on page 162 Ralf should be Ranulf. 
Professor Cam’s secular narrative will secure a wide circulation not only 
in this country, but also, we may hope, in America. Vv. = & 


The Netherlands, like Scotland, offer one or two periods of exceptional 
interest to the historian, but suffer from a corresponding neglect of the 
intervening years. And Guelders during the middle ages earns no more 
than two or three casual mentions even in Pirenne’s chapter on ‘ The Low 
Countries ’ in the last volume of The Cambridge Medieval History. It is 
all the more refreshing to find from Dr. W. Jappe Alberts’ Die Staten van 
Gelre en Zutphen tot 1459 (Groningen: J. B. Wolters, for Instituut voor 
Middeleuwse Geschiedenis der Rijksuniversiteit te Utrecht, 1950) how the 
forces which produced representative institutions in other parts of Europe 
took effect on a small province nominally but not effectively a part of the 
Holy Roman Empire, of which, however, Nijmegen was a ‘free city’. 
The story has the familiar pattern: the development from a Carolingian 
comes to a feudal lord with his attendant, but not entirely submissive curia : 
the emergence of the towns as wealthy communities; the incapacity of 
the ruler to ‘ live of his own’ ; and the gradual and reluctant coalescence 
of the ‘ bannerets ’, knights and esquires into a separate estate. Strangely 
enough, the clergy never became an ‘ estate ’, perhaps because the territory 
was in four different dioceses. As elsewhere the towns were the first to 
insist on ‘ redress of grievances’ as a condition of ‘supply’. Successive 
efforts were made to create a council in 1358, 1418, 1423, 1448, and 1549, 
arising usually from a threat of civil war or a minority, and directed to 
maintaining the unity and independence of the territory. The number 
of councillors was necessarily a multiple of four, since the four towns 
Nijmegen, Roermond, Zutphen, and Arnhem had become capitals of the 
‘four Quarters ’ of Guelders and Zutphen, and the bannerets and knights 
were correspondingly organized. The majority principle was recognized 
as determining the decisions of the ‘ quarters’ as early as a.p. 1400. 
These councils were at first ad hoc, and did not supersede the feudal 
council, but had certainly acquired a definite judicial function by 1459. 
It is noteworthy, in connexion with the spirit of independence shown by 
the Guelders towns ; that Liége and Guelders were the only parts of the 
Low Countries to hold out against the growth of Burgundy; and that 
Nijmegen, which made full use of Burgundian support in its disputes with 
its sovereign, was none the less determined to resist Burgundian aggression. 
It is much to be regretted that Dr. Jappe Albert’s interesting thesis, 
based largely on unpublished material from the archives at Arnhem, is 
published without an index or even a table of contents. C. J. 
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Anglo-Norman literature, its form, content and provenance, has been 
the subject of assiduous research in recent years. Miss M. D. Legge’s 
Anglo-Norman in the Cloisters (Edinburgh University Press, 1950) is of 
interest to the historian as well as to the philologist by reason of the light 
it throws on monastic culture and interests; it is a piece of careful and 
exhaustive research, authoritative in its own field, and contains an exam- 
ination of all writings (mostly in verse) in Anglo-Norman that were cer- 
tainly or probably the work of monks or canons. The general conclusions 
are not revolutionary : olmost half the extant works of claustral provenance 
are the work of Benedictines, men and women. These authors were either 
converted poets or imitators of courtly styles, whereas the friars, and some 
of the secular clerks, were didactic writers anxious to reach a wider 
audience than those who could read Latin. Among the black monks 
Miss Legge finds that Bury and St. Albans housed more writers than any 
other houses, though the accidental survival of manuscripts may have 
something to do with this impression. Several of the incidental critical 
judgements are worthy of note, e.g. the attribution of the Distichs of Cato 
to Everard of Gateley, monk of Bury (p. 17); the indication of Matthew 
Paris as the creator of a literary genre, the Book of Hours with Anglo- 
Norman verses attached to the pictures of saints, to be used (so Miss Legge 
suggests) by aristocratic churchgoers during the Latin psalmody (p. 29) ; 
the identification of Thomas the author of Tristan with Thomas of Kent, 
a monk, possibly of Bury (pp. 38-45); the suggestion that Guillaume, 
the author of a well-known Life of St. Giles was a canon of Barnwell 
(pp. 58-61). On these and other points the author is a master of her 
subject, and her arguments and conclusions deserve respect and close 
examination. The subject is one not easily made tearless, and is often 
associated with pedantry. Miss Legge enlivens it most pleasantly by an 
alert humanity and a habit of letting fall unexpectedly provocative 
general judgements in the midst of learned discussion. A reviewer is 
tempted to argue about more than one of these, but it would give a false 
impression of a careful study on a difficult subject if obiter dicta were 
treated too ponderously. But were a majority of nuns of any medieval 
century widows and/or mothers (p. 49)? And were twelfth-century 
vicarages always ‘ vicious’ (p. 53)? And are Anselm and Bernard worthy 
of judgement only ‘ by their own standards’ and not by ‘the universal 
ones to which we have become accustomed ’ (p. 128)? And are you one 
of those whom Horace’s bore can tease out of thought for several hours 
while Ailred of Rievaulx leaves you cold (p. 128) ? M. D. K. 


The Lincoln Record Society in its volume for 1944 (vol. xli) continues 
Miss Kathleen Major’s edition of the Registrum Antiquisimum of the 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln, vol. vi (Hereford, 1950), after an interval of 
nearly ten years. It deals with property in the wapentakes of Calcewath 
Candleshoe, Bolingbroke, Hill, Gartree and Horncastle. About two- 
fifths of the deeds are printed from the originals in the chapter archives. 
Among the twelfth century charters are four of William de Roumare and 
one of Ralf De la Hay. An appendix records the re-dating by the late 
Dr. Fritz Saxl of the second seal of the chapter, which is now shown to 
have come into use soon after 1150 and continued till the nineteenth 
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century. Another appendix contains a valuable study of the family of 
Scoteni and its connexion with Richard du Hommet. The indexes are as 
elaborate as usual, but it may be suggested that the name Mudarius 
or Muer should have been included among the ‘ falconers’ and that there 
is some ground for considering Ivetia as an erroneous form of Jivetta (i.e. 
Judith). C. J. 


Dr. Jean Stengers, in his study entitled Les Juifs dans les Pays-Bas au 
Moyen Age (Brussels: 1950) [Académie Royale de Belgique: Classe des 
Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Mémoires in-8°, lxv, 
fasc. 2], has made a useful though unexciting contribution to the history of 
European Jewry. After a very thorough investigation of printed sources, 
with some help from the unprinted archives of Belgium, he succeeds in 
showing that the number of Jews in the Low Countries before the Marrano 
invasion at the end of the fifteenth century was never large or significant. 
The few who came seem to have mainly come from the Rhineland, either 
down the river or by the highway from Cologne to Bruges, and to have 
settled in Guelders and Overijssel and in the villages of Brabant along the 
land route. A few also came from France to Hainault in the fourteenth 
century. They were mainly concerned in pawnbroking on a small scale, 
though some were pedlars; and never engaged in industry like the Jews 
in Italy. Even in this petty finance they had to compete with the 
Lombards, who excluded them entirely from banking and exchange 
business on a higher level. Dr. Stengers ascribes this comparative scarcity 
of Jews in Belgium and Holland partly to Lombard competition, but still 
more to the relatively undeveloped commercial system of Germany and 
eastern Europe, where the Italian merchants were fewer in proportion to 
the extent of the field. Dr. Stengers is very thorough in his approach to 
his subject. He considers the purely historical evidence, next the legal 
position of Jews in France, Germany, and the Netherlands, and finally, 
the references in Flemish and Walloon literature which throw light on 
the degree of dislike felt by its writers for the Jews—which was consider- 
able. He also shows a healthy scepticism, as when he writes on a point 
in a story related by Thomas de Cantimpré, ‘ Etant fort prosaique, le 
détail a des chances de ne pas avoir été imaginé’. It is interesting to 
note that the conception of ‘ contenement ’, so familiar to us in England 
was not unknown to St. Thomas Aquinas, who advised the Duchess 
Aleyde of Brabant, that the Jews should be tallaged with moderation, 
always leaving them sufficient means for a decent life. Necessaria vitae 
subsidia eis nullatenus subtrahantur. C. J. 


Mr. E. O. Kuujo’s work on Das Zehntwesen in der Erzdiézese Hamburg- 
Bremen bis zu seiner Privatisierung (Annales Academiae Scientiarium 
Fennicae. Helsinki, 1949) is one of the many studies of a single aspect 
of medieval ecclesiastical history within a limited area which must be 
made before the Church of the middle ages can properly be understood. 
In preparing it, Mr. Kuujo has drawn his material from a wide variety 
of contemporary sources, chronicles, cartularies, and town records ; and 
has given due attention to the writings of German and Scandinavian 
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scholars who have made the like investigations for other districts. To 
the English reader, Mr. Kuujo’s work will be mainly interesting because 
of the great differences it reveals between the tithe system in the area 
here considered, and that with which medievalists are familiar in this 
country. The payment of tithes would appear to have been less of 
a burden in that part of Germany than it was in England or France. 
This is partly because in the newly converted lands, the imposition of 
tithes was slow and incomplete, lest it should alienate the people from 
the new religion; and also because the settlers who from 1106 onwards 
came into the territory, often secured specially favourable terms for 
the lands which they were bringing under cultivation. Consequently, 
in many parts of the archdiocese, an eleventh or even less came to 
be accepted as a tithe and many items of farm or garden produce on 
which in western Europe tithe was regularly paid, seem here to have been 
entirely exempt. The various methods of collection which are vividly 
described, were necessary because, in this district, the tithes, as a rule, 
belonged not to the local rector, but to the bishop or a monastery. Lay 
ownership of tithes in the tenth and eleventh centuries was as common 
in this part of Germany as in contemporary France or England, and largely 
for the same reasons. As in the more westerly countries too, the ecclesias- 
tical reforms of the late eleventh century led to an endeavour to persuade 
or compel the lay holders of tithes to surrender them to the Church. But 
the movement, though attended with considerable success, failed to achieve 
such lasting results as in England or in France. Bishops and the heads 
of monasteries soon began making grants of tithes to their lay kinsmen 
ot enfeoffing knights with them in return for military service. Moreover, 
the practice of leasing tithes for a term of years became extremely common, 
and when once they had passed into lay possession in this way, they seldom 
reverted to the Church. Thus by the time of the Reformation, a large 
proportion of the tithes in this archdiocese was owned by laymen. The 
interest of the matter which this book contains is somewhat obscured 
by the repetitive and pedantic style of its author, faults which are doubtless 
accentuated by the fact that he is not writing in his own language. But 
though the work will not be read for pleasure it deserves to be read for 
profit. K. L. W.-L. 


The Oxford Edition, as it has come to be called, of the Dialogus de 
Scaccario was published in 1902 by A. Hughes, C. G. Crump and C. Johnson; 
it immediately superseded every other edition and is now out of print. 
Since the Dialogus could not well be omitted from any series of ‘ Medieval 
Classics ’ published in this country, it is indeed fortunate that there is still 
one member of the original trio, Mr. Charles Johnson, to reproduce the 
essentials of the Oxford Edition and to provide, what is new, a satisfactory 
translation of this difficult text. Dialogus de Scaccario: The Course of 
the Exchequer, by Richard son of Nigel, translated from the Latin with 
Introduction and Notes by Charles Johnson (London: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1950) is the second volume of the ‘ Medieval Classics ’ (general 
editors, V. H. Galbraith and R. A. B. Mynors) to appear. It conforms 
to the general plan of the series; and the volume includes, besides the 
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Dialogus, a text and translation of the Constitutio Domus Regis. The 
scholarship of this edition, it goes without saying, is of the highest order. 
The translation provides, with its light annotation, an explanation of 
many obscure words and phrases, and it is in itself eminently readable. 
In his introduction the editor has set himself to bring the introduction of 
1902 up to date, taking account of documents and research published 
in the fifty odd years between the editions. It is indeed most useful to 
have the results of a number of scattered papers digested, criticized and 
set in order in this way. But the form and style of 1902 remain, that is, 
a detailed and technical discussion of the problems raised by the Dialogus ; 
and this prompts the query whether, in a series addressed specifically 
to the non-specialist and the beginner, it might not have been a good thing 
to make some concessions to the reader’s presumed limitations by a 
rather less severe treatment and by bringing out, for example, some of the 
wider implications of the technicalities in which the Dialogus abounds. 
But this is a small matter. To those who already have some slight know- 
ledge of the subject, or to the beginner with patience and imagination, 
this edition contains all that can be desired, and is indeed a marvel of 
exact learning. Le P. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Eleventh Year of the Reign of King 
John, Michaelmas 1209 (London, 1949) records the financial transactions 
of the second year of the Interdict. In the introduction to the roll of the 
preceding year Lady Stenton suggested that the money confiscated from 
the church was paid not directly into the exchequer, but into the chamber. 
This is confirmed by entries in the roll of 1209. Thus the account of the 
bishopric of Chichester, it is stated, ‘ non redditur hic, quia per preceptum 
Regis redditus fuit in camera’ (p. 5), and there are similar statements 
with reference to the bishoprics of Lincoln and Exeter (pp. 81, 91). The 
practice of filling vacancies during the interdict is illustrated by an entry 
concerning the election of a prior for the alien priory of Lancaster: the 
abbot of Séez (the mother house) was to present two monks to the king 
who would select one of them, and he should not be removed without the 
king’s consent. For these concessions the abbot was required to pay 200 
marks and two palfreys (pp. 3, 105). The king might deal severely with 
the church, but he would not allow others to do so. Thus a village was 
fined 20 marks because it demolished the houses of the monks of Rufford 
Abbey (p. 118). King John in 1204 had disafforested certain areas. This 
roll reveals that the effect of this was limited: the Forest of the Marsh 
in Lincolnshire was one of these areas: nevertheless, pleas of the forest 
were taken in Lincolnshire on the forest eyre of 1208-9 (p. 76). Similarly 
the men of Devon, who five years before had paid 5000 marks for dis- 
afforestation, now are required to pay 300 marks and a palfrey because 
they would not suffer Hugh de Nevill, the chief justice of the forest, to 
make a regard (p. 92). Official neglect is evident on the roll; for many of 
the counties the accounts are rendered at the exchequer not by the sheriff, 
but by his deputy. The roll itself is disorderly : the fines of Dorset, for 
example, are inserted in a blank space at the end of a membrane after the 
account for Rutland (p. 107), and the Nottingham account is followed by 
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fines of Cambridge, which in their turn are followed by forest pleas of 
Yorkshire. The editing of the volume is, as we have learnt to expect from 
Lady Stenton, faultless, and it is furnished with a valuable introduction 
and index rerum. ; A. L. P. 


In his very workmanlike dissertation, Hollands Lijf -en Losrentelen- 
ingen véér 1672 (Schiedam: Roelants, 1950), Dr. D. Houtzager traces 
the history of that part of the public debt of the states of Holland for which 
the creditors were entitled to receive life or redeemable annuities. An- 
nuities for life are known to have been sold in the Netherlands from 1229, 
when some were issued by the town of Tournay. In 1552 the states 
of Holland offered annuities for life, to persons of all ages at the same 
rate, in order to pay off some outstanding redeemable annuities. Dr. 
Houtzager describes the machinery and finance of these loans and the 
official discussions of loans and conversions down to the year 1671, when 
John de Witt in his famous memorandum first laid down, for the benefit 
of the states, the actuariai principles on which the price of life-annuities 
could be calculated. Although he has nothing new to tell us about the 
origin or contents of the memorandum, his survey of the previous un- 
scientific operations throws a fresh light on its importance. Incidentally 
he shows that the well-known estimate by Pieter de la Court of the total 
indebtedness of Holland in 1655 at {140 million does not include the 
capitalized value of life-annuities, and he gives in facsimile the important 
statement of the whole debt from 1625 to 1667 which presumably was 
prepared by de Witt. There are several other facsimiles, and in a useful 
appendix, Dr. Houtzager calendars all the relevant resolutions of the 
states. They show that the Dutch constitutional arrangements, although 
dilatory, ensured thorough discussion of financial proposals, and safe- 
guarded both the public credit and, if this is not a tautology, the interests 
of the investor. On the other hand they show that the need for money, 
especially in times of war, compelled the states and the city of Amsterdam 
to offer attractive terms without much regard to the laws of probability. 
As late as 1810 the municipality of The Hague sold life-annuities at a 
rate which did not vary with the ages of the persons during whose sur- 
vival they were payable. This sound contribution to financial history 
should be useful to historians of other countries, including our own, for 
purposes of comparison. G. N. C. 


Dr. Eric St. John Brooks has laid students of feudal Ireland under a 
considerable obligation by compiling his Knights’ Fees in Counties Wezford, 
Carlow and Kilkenny (Irish Manuscripts Commission. Dublin : Stationery 
Office, 1950). These three Irish counties are exceptionally well-docu- 
mented because they formed. part of the Marshal inheritance, and the 
basis of the present work is the partition between the co-heiresses made in 
1247 after the death of the last Earl Marshal. Subsequent incidents 
necessitated the recording of detailed information regarding each of the 
several purparties, and in this way a framework is provided for the later 
history of the lands. Details from other sources enable the descent of the 
fees to be traced with more or less certainty. Dr. Brooks has also gone 
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behind the partition of 1247 and has included a good deal of the earlier 
history of the fees and of the families concerned back to Strongbow’s 
conquest. Although therefore the title-page indicates that the information 
is limited to the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, not a little 
relates to the twelfth century and there are as well a number of references 
to the history of particular fees after 1500. So many dwelling places in 
Ireland have long since disappeared, so many ancient names have been 
superseded, that precise identification of medieval place-names in terms of 
the present day is often a matter of extreme difficulty. Dr. Brooks has 
consequently had to leave much in the region of probability, but his work 
is a notable advance upon that of previous scholars who have been con- 
cerned with the same documents. To review a book of this kind in detail 
is impossible. It is all small-scale work and, at first sight, may seem 
perhaps very odd-and-even. A symmetrical account of each fee is, 
however, out of the question: the distribution of the available material 
is such that the individual articles on the different fees inevitably vary 
greatly in length and interest. About some very little can be known: 
about others a great deal. The incursion of the native Irish put an end 
to the history of many. But on the other hand all the important Anglo- 
Irish families have left many traces behind them, and everyone who is 
concerned with the landowners in this part of medieval Ireland will find 
here an indication of all, or nearly all, that is to be known. A full index 
makes reference easy. H. G. R. 






In the third volume of the Publications of the Records Branch of the 
Wiltshire Archeological and Natural History Society the general editor, 
Mr. R. B. Pugh, publishes a Calendar of Antrobus Deeds before 1625 (Devizes, 
1947. Issued to subscribers only). - The Antrobus collection, of which the 
180 documents now calendared constitute the portion pre-dating the 
accession of Charles I, were transferred by their owner from the family 
seat, Amesbury Priory, to the Society’s Museum at Devizes on indefinite 
loan in 1939. Consisting as it does of the title deeds of the Amesbury 
property, the present publication is in the first instance a contribution 
to the printed material for the agrarian history of Wiltshire ; and students 
of that subject will particularly welcome, scattered among the conveyances 
which make up the bulk of the collection, the dozen or so items which will 
help them to reconstruct the pattern of fields and holdings within the 
Amesbury group of manors, as well as the fully-calendared leases of some of 
the properties there, including the George Inn. But the collection derives 
an adventitious interest, first from the succéssive holders of these manors, 
especially the Seymours, who held them for over a century after the 
Dissolution, and further, from the inclusion within their boundaries of the 
prehistoric monuments, including Stonehenge (to which, however, there is 
but a single reference, dated 1379), which have so long made this gateway 
to Salisbury Plain a place of pilgrimage. The not inconsiderable intrinsic 
interest of these documents, edited and elucidated as they are with the 
scholarly care and skill personified in their editor,’ will for most readers, 


1 Mr Pugh’s comment on the ‘6 July 1 and 2 Phi. and Mary’, included in his no. 
105, that this is a non-existent date sent me to the Calendar of Patent Rolls to see 
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however, be cast into the shade by that concluding portion of his intro- 
duction in which Mr. Pugh discusses the editing of conveyancing instru- 
ments. For everyone—and few historians are not among them—who 
has in the past vainly striven to reconcile actual deeds with what the 
historians of the land law have to say about them, Mr. Pugh’s twenty 
pages of inspired lucidity will, in very truth, fill a heartfelt need, and 
raise this volume to the rank of a classic. 8S. T. B. 


The latest publication of the Institut fir Osterreichische Geschichts- 
forschung is H. C. Peyer’s Zur Getreidepolitik oberitalienischer Stadte im 
13. Jahrhundert (Vienna: Universum, 1950). As a study of this one 
aspect of the ‘supply problem’ of these cities in the high middle ages, 
it contains much of interest. It is comprehensive in the sense that data 
bearing on the subject have been obtained by combing the records, not 
only of the great and famous cities, but also of the lesser communities. 
It is also thorough, in the sense that the various ramifications of grain 
policy have been followed with great determination. The care taken by 
cities for the cultivation of their surrounding districts is described—in 
line with the Bolognese maxim of 1305 that it was ‘ melius habere fur- 
mentum de possessionibus propriis quam habere furmentum de possession- 
ibus alieni districti’. Then there are the means to bring grain to the 
city market : compulsory delivery quotas assessed by city officers upon 
farmers in the city’s rural hinterland; restrictions placed upon export 
from the rural area dependent upon the city; the purchase and ware- 
housing of grain by the authorities of the city. Naturally something 
is also said of the part played by need for grain in the diplomatic, 
and even military, relations between cities; and of some of the social 
implications of grain policies. Grain: shortage in the town was a good 
reason for the domination exercised by the city over its rural hinterland. 
There is also, it seems, a good deal in Salvemini’s argument that the 
relations between ‘ milites’ and ‘popolani’ were exacerbated by the 
endeavour of urban authorities to keep scarce grain cheap. There is, 
in short, much excellent material here ; but it is presented with a certain 
narrowness. Grain supply is isolated, and little is said of urban policies 
towards the supply of other commodities required for town consumption, 
trade and manufacture. Nor is there much attempt to assess the extent 
to which the grain policies of Italian cities were peculiar. Dr. Peyer’s 
study provokes some reflexions on this matter: one leaves it, indeed, 
with the impression that there is more in common between the policies 
of these Italian cities and the ‘siege regulations’ of Hitler’s Reichs- 
naéhrstand than there is between thirteenth-century Italian policies and 
urban policies elsewhere at the time, save for a few exporting towns 
of north Germany. Medieval London may be far nearer to the typical 
medieval town ; and in London before Tudor times, as Gras has demon- 
strated, there seems to have been hardly any concern with getting a corn 
supply. The existence of such a problem in north Italy seems to be a 
what Chancery clerks made of the regnal complications of the years 1554-8; I 


found several references to such ‘ impossible ’ dates, although more to the same dates 
correctly regnated. 
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commentary on the precocious economic development of the region and 
the incapacity of medieval commerce to develop rapidly enough long 
distance trade in bulky commodities. However, Dr. Peyer’s findings 
from this one particular (and perhaps very special) region will provide 
a useful quarry of materials for the pursuit of these more general and 
comparative questions. E. M. 


The archives of the Commandery of the Hospitallers at Arnhem are 
already known to students as the source of a number of the Papal Bulls 
affecting the order printed by Delaville le Roux in his monumental Cartu- 
laire Géneral, and as the accidental resting-place of copies of the visitation 
reports of 1495, 1540, and 1594 on the various commanderies in the 
Netherlands published in the transactions of the historical societies of 
Utrecht, Guelderland, and Friesland. A new list and partial calendar, 
Het Archief der Commanderij van St. Jan te Arnhem (The Hague: Ministry 
of Education, Arts, and Sciences, 1950), has been compiled by Dr. J. 
Loeff, to replace that completed by Baron Sloet in 1885. The classification 
is rather after the French model ; dividing the documents under the heads 
of General Relations with the Order, the prior of Germany, the Pope, the 
the Government, the Town, the Commander and Brethren, and others ; 
Spiritual Jurisdiction; Financial Administration and Property (secular 
and ecclesiastical) ; Nijmegen and other commanderies; Restitution of 
Property of the Order ; and Miscellanea. The documents are calendared 
in chronological order down to 1580, the year in which the Province of 
Gelderland took over the administration (but not the property) of the 
commandery. There is also a list of maps and plans. The documents 
are mainly title-deeds and administrative orders, and throw very little 
light on the spiritual or military history of the commandery, which seems 
to have declined into a mere landed estate of which the profits were 
remitted to Rhodes long before the Reformation. The commandery was 
farmed out, and the commander resided elsewhere. In 1580 there was 
only one resident brother, the estate was heavily encumbered and the 
buildings ruinous. The main interest of the archives lies in the section 
relating to the efforts of Reinier Kempinck, receiver of the commandery 
in 1655, to obtain restitution of the property taken over by the state in 
1580. To this belong the reports of visitations, which were probably 
used to prove the extent of the property of the Order at various dates, 
and many copies of letters between the parties concerned. The intro- 
duction also contains a notice of a volume, unhappily burned with the 
library of the Arnhem archives in 1944 containing six printed tracts 
dated 1642-63 relating to the same transaction. Among the letters 
relating to the Commandery of Nijmegen is one dated 28 August 1579 
in which the commander asks the advice of his colleague at Arnhem as to 
an injunction from the town bidding him provide a four-wheeler with 
ladders and hooks for the use of the fire-brigade. C. J. 


Mr. David Moore’s English translation of Umberto Cosmo’s A Handbook 
to Dante Studies (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950) is very welcome. 
Cosmo’s life of Dante and other numerous writings are not widely known 
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in England, and one result of the appearance in English of his last, and 
in some ways most important, work should be to extend his sane and 
penetrating influence; but it should do much more than this. Apart 
from a few outstanding exceptions, including E. Moore and Paget Toynbee 
in England, Dante studies of significance have naturally been pursued in 
Italy with such ardour and intensity that they comprise all medieval 
learning. The discipline to which Cosmo would have the student of 
Dante subject himself is almost terrifying ; it comprises theology, philos- 
ophy, cosmology, history, comparative literature and philology, textual 
criticism and aesthetics. The writings at his disposal form a library of 
no mean dimensions. It was high time that a guide such as Cosmo’s 
handbook from the pen of a mature and level-headed scholar, should be 
available to students of Dante. Happily, the English reader, whose 
devotion to Dante, like his devotion to Chaucer and Shakespeare, is 
satisfied with a less formidable apparatus, need not be discouraged by 
Cosmo’s riches. He will find the sort of help that he needs if he studies 
the careful introduction to each section with care and discrimination. 
The author gives brief, clear indications of the views which have been 
held on each main problem in the life of Dante and the sequence and inter- 
relations of his works. He discards what has been disproved, states his 
own preferences with due reserve, and distinguishes the most important 
books and articles from the rest of the voluminous literature. His clarity, 
so far as I have noticed, fails only once, in his references to the important 
canzone ‘Donne ch’ avete’ (pp. 33-4, 43, 45, 137-8, 142-3), in which 
some have chosen to see the inspiration of the Divine Comedy. Here, 
by accident, he has taken the reader’s awareness of the problem too much 
for granted. The chief merit of the book lies in Cosmo’s refusal to read 
Dante’s later allegorizing back into the actual stages of his personal and 
poetic experience. The translation, on the whole, reads easily, though 
some adjustments might have been made to help English readers. A 
sentence on page 106, that a knowledge of medieval political thought and 
history ‘ presupposes’ a knowledge of the Monarchia has surely inverted 
Cosmo’s meaning ; the reference on page 104 to ‘the Clementinae, vol. 
ix, book ii’ is an unintelligent allusion to the Clementine decretals, lib. 
ii, tit. ix. F. M. P. 


The aim of Mr. G. C. Sellery’s neatly produced book, The Renaissance— 
Its Nature and Origins (Madison : The University of Wisconsin Press, 1950) 
is to give a straightforward account of the nature, origins, and develop- 
ment of the Renaissance. Its first chapter deals with the problem of the 
Renaissance itself, and there are also chapters dealing with Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the victory of the vernacular, the Greek Renais- 
sance, the Fine Arts, &c. Naturally enough, it is only a bird’s-eye view 
that is given here ; yet, however limited, it is quite sufficient to show the 
Renaissance in a convincing perspective, which will prove particularly 
useful to persons hitherto unacquainted with its history. The chapter 
dedicated to the ‘Problem’ discusses some of the main views on the 
Renaissance ; it is, accordingly, strange that this section should make 
no mention whatsoever of those of Conrad Burdach. Admittedly 
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Burdach’s theories are open in many ways to criticism. Yet to omit 
them altogether in an examination of theories on the Renaissance, can but 
create a serious lacuna. Equally serious is the complete absence of 
Burdach’s writings from the bibliography, which also omits P. O. 
Kristeller’s important paper on Humanism and Scholasticism, a work 
which no serious student of the Renaissance can really ignore. A few 
statements in the book are perhaps open to criticism. Still, despite 
some shortcomings, the book is certainly useful and stimulating and 
will doubtless contribute towards divulging a reliable picture of the 
Renaissance. R. W. 


A good deal of the matter of Dr. Cecil Roth’s The Rise of Provincial 
Jewry (London : Jewish Monthly, 1950) has already appeared in print in 
The Jewish Monthly and is based on the author’s presidential addresses 
to the Jewish Historical Society in 1941 and 1942. This reprint contains 
much supplementary information given by numerous correspondents, and 
is in more convenient form for reference. It deals with the history, so far 
as recoverable, of the various Jewish communities outside London between 
the return of the Jews in the seventeenth century and 1850. After a 
brief general introduction it gives in alphabetical order the history of each 
of the provincial communities from 1740, the earliest date for any organized 
body out of London, and 1850 or later. It is sad to note the gradual 
extinction, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, of what were once 
flourishing congregations. Dr. Roth points out how important the trade 
in the precious metals and jewellery was to the spread of these. Another 
important influence was the frequency in seaport towns of Jews among 
the ‘ licensed navy agents’. The Gentile reader will find many interesting 
notes on the crigin of well-known Jewish families. C.J. 


Dr. H. 8. Bender’s volume on Conrad Grebel, 1498-1526 (Goshen, 
Indiana: The Mennonite Historical Society, 1950), is one of a series of 
Studies in Anabaptist and Mennonite History of which Dr. Bender is one 
of the editors. The work is admirably produced and illustrated. It is 
careful and accurate and the author is widely read in the background of 
Swiss and French humanism. We are given a careful and balanced 
handling of the early career of the young Swiss patrician, Conrad Grebel. 
We see him moving from one centre to another, in the manner of the 
humanists, from Basel to Vienna, to Zurich, to Paris. We are given 
glimpses of his teachers, the learned but incorrigibly irascible Glareanus, 
and the more scientifically minded Vadianus, in company with whom 
Grebel made the ascent of Mount Pilatus (the first mountain ascent for 
scientific purposes in modern times ?). We are also shown certain defects 
in Grebel’s own character, an impetuosity and truculence which involved 
him in costly and dangerous brawls. Then comes the mysterious change 
from the lettered, classical humanism of a young layman to the uncom- 
promising Biblicism of the disciple of Zwingli, and finally of the truculent 
Anabaptist leader proscribed and persecuted by the Swiss authorities. 
It must be confessed that Dr. Bender’s interpretation of Grebel is less 
convincing than his historical research. If he rightly condemns those who 
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trace the influence on him of Erasmus’s ideals of Reformation, on the 
ground that there is no evidence forthcoming of any such direct influence, 
then we must object that he reads into Grebel’s life an evangelical 
conversion, an ‘ experience’ of faith for which also there is no direct 
evidence whatever. It is this interpretation of Grebel in terms of modern 
Baptist evangelicalism which is most doubtful. The apocalyptic element, 
so plain in Grebel’s writings, which are given in useful appendices, is 
played down. The number of Grebel’s writings are so few that it is 
doubtful whether so much can be read into, or out of them, as Dr. Bender 
does in the final chapter on ‘ Things most surely believed’. But the 
statement (p. 214) that ‘Grebel and his Swiss Brethren derived their 
faith solely and directly from the New Testament without any apparent 
literary or personal antecedents ’ does not come convincingly from exam- 
ination of the texts. There Grebel quotes Pope Gregory IX as an 
argument to Vadianus, denounces (in what Dr. Bender calls ‘the only 
deeper argument ’) singing in church on the ground that ‘he who sings 
poorly is annoyed, and he who can sing well becomes proud ’"—a purely 
rational and non-Scriptural argument. Even more startling is a passage 
on the salvation of infants without faith (sic, and not simply without 
baptism as in Bender’s commentary, p. 180), on the ground of the suffi- 
ciency of the suffering of Christ, and the innocency of children. If this be 
original, it is startling theology, but it is most unlikely that it is, and we 
suspect a whole background of theological influence which is one of the 
dark patches of Reformation history and has yet to be explored. But 
apart from making his hero too much of a modern Baptist, and minimizing 
what links him with his time and his fellow rebels, this is an able and 
valuable study of one of the pioneers of modern religious freedom. E.G. R. 


That the discoverer of the New World should have attracted the 
labour of many historians in many lands was inevitable. That the 
numerous descendants of Christopher Columbus seem to have left behind 
so little usable historical material has long caused deep disappointment. 
Some readers may, therefore, experience the feeling of some watcher of 
the skies when a new planet swims into his ken, at the announcement of 
The Legacy of Christopher Columbus (2 vols. The Arthur H. Clark Co., 
Glendale 4, California, U.S.A., 1949-50). The author, Dr. Otto Schoenrich, 
has acted in many capacities as lawyer and judge in various countries of 
Central and South America. He is, consequently, singularly well-equipped 
for dealing with questions of old Spanish law that beset him on every side 
in the course of his investigations of the numerous law-suits in which 
the descendants of the great discoverer spent so much of their time. It 
is, in fact, from these legal documents—not a few of them discovered by 
the author—that much of the enthralling story of the Columbus posterity is 
derived. The centuries of litigation consisted partly of law-suits against 
the Spanish government and partly of law-suits between the descendants 
of Columbus themselves. Disputes with the State were an inevitable 
consequence of the Capitulations of 1492 with all their vague promises 
and undertakings. They bristled with questions to be cleared up: for 
example, were the heirs of Christopher Columbus to be hereditary Governors 
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and Viceroys of all lands discovered in the New World, or were their 
powers to be limited to lands actually discovered by their great ancestor ? 
Were they to enjoy one-tenth of all the treasure and all the royal revenue 
arising from America? How much territory did Columbus actually 
discover? Was he really the originator of the plans that led to the 
discovery at all? Such questions as these and many akin to them were 
the fruitful origin of litigation that lasted for more than three centuries. 
Disputes amongst the descendants of Columbus originated in two docu- 
ments that the explorer left behind him, viz. an instrument of 1498 
creating a mayorazgo (entail) and a codicil of 1506. These abounded in 
problems of law and in fact—so much so that Dr. Schoenrich justly 
describes them as ‘a lawyer’s paradise’. After much preliminary rumb- 
lings the great storm of litigation burst when Diego Columbus Pravia, 
the last descendant in the direct male line of Christopher Columbus, died 
in 1578. The great inheritance law-suit went on till 1796; and even 
then was not completely cleared up. The wide ramifications of the 
Columbus pedigree and the many complications of Spanish law and pro- 
cedure could easily have made the story unreadable, if not unwriteable ; 
but the quite extraordinary lucidity and skill of Dr. Schoenrich’s narrative 
has triumphed over all difficulties. The book is written in a popular 
style—in places, perhaps, a little too popular to accord with the dignity 
of Clio. It is eminently readable and well-documented, the only document 
of importance unmentioned being the Spanish narrative of the British 
attack on San Domingo (1655) published by the Camden Society in 1926. 
Substantial passages quoted in the text are translated with the utmost 
accuracy and wherever the wording of the passage is of special significance 
the Spanish original is added. An appendix contains many interesting 
reproductions of photographs of persons, places and printed pages of rare 
books. The work is well completed with a copious supply of genealogical 
tables and a serviceable index. The printing and get-up of the werk is 
such as to make the British reader envious of the material resources at 
the disposal of publishers in the United States of America. RR. T. D. 


In recent years several valuable reassessments of the reformation under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI have appeared, notably those by MM. Janelle 
and Constant and by the late Dr. Maynard Smith. To the number of these 
interpretations must now be added the Rev. T. M. Parker’s study, which 
he calls The English Reformation to 1558 (Home University Library. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1950). Mr. Parker keeps strictly 
within the limits prescribed by his title, permitting himself only a brief 
backward glance at the medieval church (too brief to be really useful) 
and an equally brief but very helpful glance forward to the church in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The substance of the book is devoted to a careful 
and detached account of the period between Wolsey’s rise to power and 
the reaction under Mary. The author succeeds in making his narrative 
act as an illustration of his analysis ; his singularly lucid style and occasional 
wit make the book attractive to read ; and there is a good deal of direct 
quotation from contemporary sources. It may be felt that too much is 
made of purely political matters at the expense of questions of religion 
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pure and simple. Mr. Parker might certainly answer that, to the changing 
groups at court, which reflected Henry VIII’s ambiguous attitudes and 
sought to manipulate the Crown under his two successors, the issue was 
always empirically considered: no principles, religious or otherwise, 
distinguished early Tudor government. Yet to insist on the expediency 
which undoubtedly characterizes the period up to 1558 may tend to obscure 
doctrinal developments (in the city of London, at Cambridge and else- 
where) which were to be as important in the long run as Acts dissolving 
the monasteries or enforcing uniformity. Mr. Parker does not, of course, 
forget the emergence of a native protestantism, but one could have wished 
(for example) for rather less on Wolsey and rather more on Tyndale. 
However, at no point will the inquisitive newcomer to the subject be 
misinformed and he may well be fired to further reading, in which case 
he will find guidance in the short but sound bibliography with which the 
book concludes. D. H. 


The most thorough life of Cardinal Pole was published by A. Zimmerman, 
S.J., in 1893, and later biographies have not superseded it. Reginald Pole 
Cardinal of England, by the late Dr. W. Schenk (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1950), is fuller on the purely English side of Pele’s career, which 
Zimmerman had treated for the most part in his earlier book on Mary. 
Dr. Schenk achieves this elaboration at the expense of a more impres- 
sionist account of Pole’s part in European affairs. An impressionist 
approach (in these days when the ‘Life and Times’ biography is 
out of fashion) is indeed hard to avoid if the whole course of European 
history from 1530 to 1560 is not to be rehearsed, for Pole, on dynastic, 
hierarchic and intellectual grounds, occupied a central position in the 
great affairs af his country and his continent. His career, however, has 
no grandeur to simplify its complexity. It consists in a series of great 
refusals which Dr. Schenk honestly attributes in some degree to spiritual 
inertia. In fact he was an Erasmian without Erasmus’s energy and 
independence; his positive influence (perhaps exaggerated by Dr. 
Schenk) was limited to the consciences of a few Italian mystics; the 
quality of his printed work was not exceptional. Since the great edition 
of Pole’s letters by Quirini in the middle of the eighteenth century these 
have been his chief monument as well as the basis of all accounts of his 
life. (A calendar of Pole’s correspondence, printed and unprinted, would 
be of value, though Dr. Schenk came to the conclusion that little manu- 
script material of any biographical significance now survives.) Pole’s 
main dilemma was occasioned by the doctrine of papal supremacy and 
Dr. Schenk’s discussion of this is disappointing, for he fails to show ade- 
quately how Pole and the party he stood for could ever have reunited a 
Christendom which was divided on this issue. Granted the disagreement, 
then the commission on the reform of the church, the Regensburg Colloquy, 
the reintroduction of Catholicism in England were all hopeless from the 
start and Pole’s life doomed to futility. The author tends to dodge this 
problem as Pole did. On the other hand, he rightly links the rejection 
by the church of Erasmus with its later rejection of Galileo : ‘in his best 
moments Pole realized that a divorce between humanism and Christianity 
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makes both of them lose their true nature’. This is by no means the 
only passage in which the author displays admirable detachment and 
critical ability and in general his book provides a welcome corrective to 
the overtly confessional narratives of earlier biographers. D. H. 


Generalizations in the field of economic history are notoriously difficult, 
and when Swiss history is also involved, the difficulties are multiplied 
greatly. It needed courage, therefore, for Mr. Walter Bodmer to write 
Der Einfluss der Refugianteneinwanderung von 1550-1700 auf die schweiz- 
erische Wirtschaft (Beiheft 3, Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Geschichte. 
Zurich : Leemann, 1946) and the courage was well justified. This carefully 
documented study dealing, in the main, with Geneva, Berne, Basle and 
Zurich, but omitting no significant canton or area, describes the effects of 
the influx of foreigners, mainly Italians, in the later sixteenth century, 
when they were driven north by the counter-Reformation, and in the 
seventeenth century, when they were mostly Huguenots whom Louis 
XIV caused to leave France in 1685. That it was the textile industries 
that benefited will surprise no one: manufacture and trade in silk, cotton, 
calico and ribbons flourished almost permanently thereafter ; the woollen 
industries grew but soon declined, while the great expansion of watch and 
clock-making lies outside the scope of this study. If it is something of a 
compilation, it is an extraordinarily complete, convenient and methodical 
one : it is not too much to say that this work will not need to be done again 
and that the conclusions, indicating the extent of hostility to the refugees 
as well as welcome for them, may surprise some who rely upon the rather 
different evidence from other countries. G. R. P. 


The first volume of Aberdeen Council Letters (1552-1633) appeared 
in 1942, under the editorship of Miss Louise B. Taylor, and she has now 
produced the second volume. It covers the much shorter period of the 
decade 1633 to 1644 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950). Its impor- 
tance is due to the momentous events within that period—the National 
Covenant of 1638 and the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. Aber- 
deen would gladly have kept out of the ensuing struggles between Royalist 
and Covenanter. But its strategic and economic importance, as virtually 
the only Royalist centre in Scotland, rendered it a prize worth striving 
for by both parties. It was Royalist and Episcopal when Montrose, at 
the head of an armed force in May 1639, compelled the city to accept 
the National Covenant ; and five years later, in September 1644, after 
the disastrous Fecht of Aberdeen, it was sacked and many of its in- 
habitants put cruelly to the sword by the army of the same Montrose, 
because it had refused to change over, as he had done, to the Royalist 
side. Between these two events, the letters are mainly concerned with 
the ‘daily trials and tribulations’ due to levies of men and money, 
exactions of fines, and quartering of troops. The letters do not tell the 
full tale of Aberdeen’s history in these crowded years, and Miss Taylor 
has skilfully drawn on other contemporary sources to supplement them. 


1 Ante, lviii. 497. 
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She does not conceal her sympathies. For her, Montrose was ‘the one 
honest and disinterested leader who could have ended the troubles ’. 
In her view, also, ‘ episcopacy was favoured by the crown ’ not, as is usually 
held, because it was more compatible with seventeenth-century monarchy, 
but ‘as the form of church government most suited to the representative 
parliamentary government of the two kingdoms’. Other aspects dealt 
with in the introduction are the relations of the burgh with the crown 
and with the Convention of Royal Burghs. The latter are all the more 
important as the official records of the Convention are not extant for 
the period. Miss Taylor has occasionally missed the significance of some 
of her material. One document (no. 112) should have called for comment. 
It contains the instructions by the shire commissioners to those of their 
number who were members of the committee of the Articles in the 
parliament of 1639. This apparently unique document raises interesting 
questions. Was it customary for the commissioners of shires to meet 
as a body to instruct their representatives on the Articles, or was it a 
short-lived innovation in a time of revolution? The volume, indeed, is 
an indispensable source for the ‘ Troubles’. As regards the transcription 
of the documents it is disturbing to find two errors in the printed text 
of Montrose’s letter of September 1644, demanding the surrender of 
the town (reproduced in facsimile as the frontispiece of the volume). 
* Maintenaning ’ should read ‘ maintenance ’, and, more serious, ‘ servility ’, 
which makes nonsense, should be ‘service’. Surely, too, ‘cost’ (e.g. 


p. 32), should be ‘ coft ’ meaning ‘ bought ’. H. W. M. 


With the growth of powerful centralized national states at the end of 
the middle ages diplomacy was bound to increase in importance and with it 
the use of more elaborate methods of cryptography. Hence the value to 
historical researchers of the present achievement of industrious scholarship 
—Les chiffres de Philippe II (1555-1598) et du Despacho Universal durant 
le XVII* Siécle—by Professor J. P. Devos of Louvain (Brussels: Palais 
des Académies, 1950). When Charles V abdicated (1555) Philip II ordered 
the suppression of all existing ciphers on the ground that they might be 
obsolete or unreliable because their keys might have fallen into the hands 
of untrustworthy persons. The ciphers here published are the new ones 
produced after that date and mostly derived from the Archivo General 
of Simancas. They belonged to the Spanish Secretariat of State and were 
—most of them—in use during the period 1556 to 1618. About a dozen 
of them were not to be found, for one reason or another, at Simancas. 
These missing ciphers, together with those belonging to the later years of 
the seventeenth century, were mostly found in the Archives Générales du 
Royaume at Brussels amongst the papers of the Secrétairerie d’Ftat et de 
Guerre Espagnole. Searches in other quarters have proved comparatively 
fruitless. The Archives Nationales in Paris, whither Bonaparte transferred 
many papers from Simancas, have, for example, yielded disappointingly 
little. The purpose of this publication is to assist in the reading of bundles 
of dispatches in cipher which are to be found in Madrid, Barcelona, 
Seville, Lisbon, Besangon, Brussels, London, The Hague, Munich, 
Augsburg, Ratisbon, Prague, Vienna, Innsbruck, Rome, Venice, Genoa and 
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other capitals of the former Italian principalities. Partly because of the 
obstacles in the way of their decipherment most of these documents have 
never been printed in spite of their great importance for the elucidation of 
the history of Belgium, Holland, and many parts of central and eastern 
Europe. The cryptographic material is prefaced by an illuminating and 
interesting account of Philip II’s methods of administration and by a 
few personal details about such of his secretaries, ambassadors, and 
diplomatic agents as would be most concerned with the ciphers. Much 
more could be written on these subjects by one who had at his disposal the 
resources of the greater Spanish libraries—but only at the expense of 
making this already bulky volume unwieldy. The ciphers themselves 
are such as might be expected from a king of the conscientious thorough- 
ness of Philip II writing in the age of famous cryptographers such as 
Giambattista della Porta and Blaise de Vigenére. Of the three ‘ virtues’ 
required by Francis Bacon from a good system of cryptography they supply 
two with tolerable sufficiency, viz., ‘ that they be not laborious to write or 
read: that they be impossible to decipher. ...’ Professor Devos’s 
explanations of their use are admirably concise and clear. He has placed 
historians throughout much of the world in his debt by producing a 
volume that will be indispensable to not a few of them for generations 
to come. R. T. D. 


The history of education is a branch of social history to which—in 
this country at any rate—less attention has been given than it deserves. 
Pious alumni have provided us with histories of a large number of individual 
institutions, and in addition we owe much to the scholarly researches of 
A. F. Leach, Foster Watson, and J. W. Adamson. But we still lack an 
authoritative and comprehensive history of English education; and 
before that can be produced there yet remains much spadework to be 
done. That work must, of course, consist largely of pieces of intensive 
research, each dealing with some special part of the field ; and it is because 
Mr. W. A. L. Vincent’s monograph, The State and School Education, 
1640-1660 (London: §8.P.C.K., 1950), is a well-documented contribution of 
that kind that it is both welcome and valuable. Mr. Vincent shows how 
the writings and influence of such men as Samuel Hartlib, John Dury, 
Sir William Petty, and the Moravian Comenius, who visited England in 
1641-42, helped to stimulate and maintain the interest of the government 
in educational matters. In spite of the disorganization caused by the 
Civil War, the Long Parliament never ceased to realize the importance 
of education to the Puritan cause. It not only revived and aided grammar 
schools, but also fostered the universities. The same policy characterized 
the Protectorate. As in the days of the Early Church, there was among 
the Puritans a party who regarded secular learning as ‘ heathenish and 
unnecessary’; Tertullian and Jerome had their counterparts in William 
Dell and Samuel Hering. But for the most part the Puritans realized 
the value of classical learning and were not opposed to an educated 
ministry. They even recognized a responsibility on the part of the State 
for a system of primary schools. It is a characteristic of Protestantism, 
wherever it has spread, to foster elementary education in order to 
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produce a literate population which may be able to profit from the ‘ open 
Bible’. As an illustration of this it is worth remembering that the first 
State grant in aid of education in this country was voted not in 1833, but 
in 1649; and that but for the troubles of the Protectorate and for the 
Restoration there might have been set up in England during the seven- 
teenth century some form of national—and perhaps even compulsory— 
education on the lines of Comenius’ vernacular school. Mr. Vincent’s 
monograph is relevant to modern educational problems because it is 
concerned with the control and support of education by the State. The 
author has confined himself to the amassing of information, with little 
attempt at ‘interpretation ’, and his book at times seems to suggest a 
degree thesis which has found its way into print ; but it is clearly and 
competently written, and there is a useful appendix which gives a list 
of all the grammar schools which existed in England and Wales between 
1600 and 1660. There is a comprehensive and well-classified bibliography 
of the printed sources on which the treatise is based; but curiously there 
appears to be no mention, either here or in the body of the book, of 
the work of Professor G. H. Turnbull—either of his Samuel Hartlib, 


which appeared as far back as 1920, or of his Hartlib, Dury and Comenius 
which was published in 1947. H. C. B. 


The Life of Dr. John Radcliffe (London : Faber and Faber, 1950). The 
name of Radcliffe is well known as that of a benefactor to Oxford, a name 
perpetuated in the Radcliffe Camera, the Radcliffe Observatory and the 
Radcliffe Infirmary. Nevertheless, few of those who are familiar with such 
monuments know anything of the life and work of Radcliffe himself. 
Like all previous writers on Radcliffe, Mr. Campbell R. Hone, the author, 
has drawn much of his information from the biography published by 
William Pittis in 1715. John Radcliffe was born in 1652 at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, and he took his degree at Oxford, his chief teacher in Medicine 
being Dr. Thomas Willis, whose work on the anatomy of the brain remains 
a classic. For more than thirty years Radcliffe conducted a large and 
fashionable practice in London, where he became Physician to Queen Anne 
and to King William III. Among his contemporaries were Sir Hans 
Sloane, Sir Samuel Garth, and Dr. John Arbuthnot. He lived first at. Bow 
Street, and then at Bloomsbury Square, where he was succeeded by the 
almost equally famous Dr. Richard Mead, who also fell heir to Radcliffe’s 
gold-headed cane, still preserved in the Royal College of Physicians. 
This little book, so well produced and illustrated, should prove interesting 


to all lovers of Oxford, and an important source of information for the 
eighteenth-century historian. D. G. 


Two or three years ago Dr. A. E. Bestor published an interesting 
volume containing much unpublished correspondence about the affairs of 
Robert Owen’s New Harmony settlement in the United States. He has 
now followed up this work with Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and 
Owenite Phases of Communitarian Socialism in America, 1663-1829 
(University of Pennsylvania Press. London: Cumberlege, 1950)—a 
more general study of the history of the secular community movement in 
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the United States during the Owenite period—and to this he has prefixed 
two chapters dealing with the earlier communities founded on a religious 

basis and with the transition from these ventures to the secular com- 

munities mainly connected with Owen’s influence. He has not, save 

incidentally, touched on the later Fourierist movement led by Albert 

Brisbane, nor has he attempted to give any account of the later history 

of the various religious communities which continued side by side with the 

secular experiments. Within the ground that he does attempt to cover, 

Mr. Bestor is exceedingly thorough. He has made an immense study of 
contemporary newspaper references to the communities and their affairs, 
as well as of the considerable mass of papers preserved at New Harmony 
and of the writings of the friends and enemies of the community move- 
ment. In a number of respects he makes the story of New Harmony, to 
which he devotes his chief attention, a good deal clearer than it was made 
in previous accounts, such as Frank Podmore’s. In particular, in this 
and in his previous work Mr. Bestor has brought out much more clearly 
the important part played by William Maclure at New Harmony, and the 
significance of Maclure’s educational and scientific work, as well as the 
grounds of the disagreement that arose between Maclure and Owen over 
the conduct of the community’s affairs. Owen comes out of the fuller 
story as badly as ever, in the sense that his impracticability and impossible- 
ness as a colleague are even more plainly revealed than in the documents 
published by Podmore. Maclure, on the other hand, comes out remark- 
ably well, though it is sufficiently apparent that the venture never stood 
any real chance of lasting success. Mr. Bestor gives a much better im- 
pression than previous writers of the extraordinary impact which Owenism 
made for a time on American public opinion—a success which caused 
Owen thoroughly to lose his head. Mr. Bestor’s chief defect as a historian 
is that he can bear to leave so little out. He traces references to Owenite 
affairs from one obscure American periodical to another in a series of foot- 
notes which make his book unnecessarily difficult to read. He has two 
useful Appendices, one a long bibliographical essay on the literature of 
the subject, and the other a ‘ checklist ’ of Communitarian Experiments 
initiated in the United States from Plockhoy’s Commonwealth in Delaware 
in 1663 to the Harmonial Vegetarian Society in Arkansas in 1860. 


G. D. H. C. 


Mr. Arnold Lloyd’s book on Quaker Social History, 1669-1738 (London : 
Longmans, 1950), is one of the learned Quaker books in the tradition of 
W. C. Braithwaite and Norman Penny. It owes its beginnings to the 
discovery in 1943 of the manuscript, ‘ Advices and Queries’, sent by 
George Fox to the Warwickshire Quakers in 1681. Within the years 
specified in the title we have in this volume a clear and accurate picture 
of the domestic life of the Friends as well as their troubles with Church 
and State. In Quaker history written by a Quaker we can be sure of 
truthfulness and accuracy—the latter is partly due to Fox’s passion for 
written documents which has descended to his followers. The Friends’ 
Library in London contains a vast amount of letters and papers of all 
kinds. Records of sufferings were sent to London to be preserved. 
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Registers of deaths and marriages were carefully kept. John Whiting was 
requested to make a complete catalogue of Quaker books and pamphlets, 
and published in 1708 a list containing the titles of some eighteen hundred 
publications. Joseph Besse published in two large volumes a catalogue of 
The Sufferings of the Quakers. Dr. Lloyd, not without some criticisms of 
the leader here and there, sets before us the chief features of Quaker life 
and organization. As their system finally developed the Friends were 
governed by a hierarchy of meetings. For their counsels ‘the sense of 
the meeting’ carried greater weight than ‘the mere counting of heads’ 
(p. 23). Their various meetings and the importance of each is carefully 
described in this book. The Friends were very generous and had elaborate 
arrangements for the support and care of their poorer members. For all 
these charities there was a ‘ public stock ’, that is, a fund for the expenses 
caused by their own activities, amongst other things, for travelling ex- 
penses for missionaries and preachers. This fund was carefully audited and 
the accounts would be of great interest to-day, but unfortunately only a few 
examples survive. Much money was spent on books for the libraries kept 
at the meeting-places, especially the more expensive books. Many Quaker 
publications were sold at meetings. The Quakers kept a strict supervision 
over the marriage of members. The establishment of the Women’s Meet- 
ings, in spite of Fox’s vigorous championship, alarmed many members. 
George Fox believed in the equal value of the work of both men and 
women, and regular meetings of women were established throughout the 
country in 1671 in spite of stubborn opposition. By the end of the cen- 
tury women workers had increased in numbers, were doing a good work 
amongst women and children, were missionaries at home and abroad, and 
had shown their efficiency in dealing with questions of poor relief. The 
common belief that Quaker services consisted only of people sitting to- 
gether in silence is not true. Witness the number of preachers and the 
amount of preaching they did. There were meetings in silence: in 1678 the 
Bristol Quakers decided to have silent meetings again after twenty years. 
As everyone knows, the Friends fell foul of the authorities in refusing to 
pay tithes, take oaths, or undertake military service. The end of the 
Stuart period not only brought them much relief, but with peace and 
quietness there set in, in many cases, a spiritual decline. This is a very 
good book, and will be helpful to all students of the period. C. E. W. 


It is interesting to notice that, with Dr. Ragnhild Hatton’s doctoral 
dissertation Diplomatic Relations between Great Britain and the Dutch 
Republic, 1714-1721 (London: East and West, 1950), the Anglo-Nether- 
lands Society makes its appearance as the sponsor of an historical 
publication. The subject is well chosen, for, among the numerous detailed 
works on the diplomacy of this period, none has made full use of the 
diplomatic correspondence between London and The Hague. Dr. Hatton 
has the initial advantage of knowing the Scan... wian languages, and 
is thus able to look at the Anglo-Dutch relations in the light of a better 
knowledge of northern affairs than any English writer on this period 
has possessed except the late Mr. J. F. Chance. She is definitely against 
the Hanoverian policy of George I and Stanhope, and blames the Dutch 
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for not opposing the rise of Russian power in the Baltic. So far as their 
interests further south are concerned, she regards them as less subservient 
to the British than has been commonly supposed, and she ascribes the 
first clumsy British manoeuvres for restoring the general stadtholdership 
to dissatisfaction with this state of things. She prints (in addition to 
Strafford’s Instructions of 1713-14) the important report of Cadogan on 
the political state of Holland in 1721. She shows that it is closely related 
to the plan for a marriage between William IV and one of the daughters 
of the English king. There are a number of other points in which she 
corrects the statements of previous writers, for instance, Mrs. Montgomery 
(p. 30) and Michael (pp. 64, 96), though sometimes it would appear that 
her views (as on pp. 80 and 233) are less novel than she suggests. She 
has indeed undertaken, in trying to weave her new materials into the 
intricate fabric of the existing information, a most difficult literary task, 
and it cannot be said that she has produced a book which can stand by 
itself as a full and clear account of its subject. That would, indeed, have 
required a much longer work, taking much less for granted; but, as a 
supplement to what is already available, the book makes a useful and 
suggestive contribution to knowledge. G. N. C. 


The more detailed study, and the greater respect, now being accorded 
to English antiquarian scholars of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries finds admirable expression in Professor Stuart Piggott’s erudite 
and attractive biography of William Stukeley ; An Eighteenth-century Anti- 


quary (Clarendon Press, 1950). Its distinguishing features are to be found 
in the extent to which the author has based his work upon a mass of manu- 
script material most of which has been derived either from the collections 
of Mr. Alexander Keiller or from the Bodleian Library. Perhaps indeed 
the most useful part of the book will prove to be the appendixes relating 
to this material, and to the reconstructed journals of Stukeley’s field 
works at Avebury and Stonehenge. For it is as a serious field archaeolo- 
gist that William Stukeley, sometime doctor, and later clergyman, is here 
primarily considered and commemorated ; and his work in this respect is 
brought into relation with recent research, and particularly with the 
investigations of Mr. Piggott himself. The books of Stukeley’s later 
life, overloaded as they are with fancies, and with ecclesiastical polemic, 
attracted much attention from contemporaries, but in comparison with 
his direct archaeological studies of 1718-24, they are of secondary im- 
portance. These later works may indeed be placed appropriately (in so 
far as antiquarian scholarship is concerned) in that period of ‘ decadence ’ 
which in these studies has been detected as beginning about 1730. A 
note of regret is thus inevitably to be heard in Mr. Piggott’s final summary : 
“One cannot help feeling that had he been born fifty years earlier, he 
might have carried on the high tradition of his early studies into later 
life. His Avebury and Stonehenge work was done in the last years of 
the great historical tradition surviving from the Restoration, and by 
1724 there were few if any with whom he could share his interest in exact 
tecord and detailed draughtsmanship.’ Nevertheless the latter portion 
of Stukeley’s life has its own special interest for its influence upon the 
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growth of certain aspects of Romanticism, upon Blake, and upon the 
astonishing developments of Druid legend. A man of weight, as well 
as a’ singularly lovable personality, stands out clearly in Mr. Piggott’s 
deft and authoritative portrait. D. C. D. 


The detail of social history is somewhat intractable ; and Professor 
Carl Bridenbaugh’s six lectures on The Colonial Craftsman, handsomely 
published by the New York University Press (London: Cumberlege, 
1950), are welcome for bringing together abundant detail of the careers 
of craftsmen in the eighteenth century. Careful compilation and critical 
analysis, exercised imaginatively in the physical environment of colonial 
Williamsburg, demonstrate that the rise of American craftsmanship fits 
neatly into the pattern of colonial history. The obvious differences of 
town and country, north and south, separate the achievements of the 
craftsman even more than might be expected. He was able to flourish 
only where the vigour and activity of a populous community could com- 
bine with economic conditions which discouraged English imports—that 
is, in the seaboard cities of the north. In this setting the rapid growth of 
population provided both the skilled artisan and his customers. Among 
the southern plantations even Charleston, with all its urbanity, ‘did not 
nourish an outstanding craft or produce a single eminent workman before 
the Revolution’. The narrative elaborates this broad distinction and 
suggests many incidental themes of wider range: the early relations of 
slave and white labour ; the aristocratic tendencies of the first Carpenters’ 
Company, like that of its medieval prototype; the place of artisans in 
the revolutionary uprising, and its reaction on them—these are but random 
examples. The illustrations of craftsmen at work, taken from the French 
Encyclopédie, are extraordinary for their interest and beauty. Their 
complete relevance to colonial America seems at first sight somewhat 
doubtful, and the careless reader may be misled by the references to them 
on the jacket and under the plates; but the author assures us that the 
French engravers often took their examples from England, and that the 
colonial craftsman closely followed English practice. G. H. G. 


The topical interest of the population question is reflected in the atten- 
tion recently given to it by economic historians. Dr. K. H. Connell’s 
The Population of Ireland, 1750-1845 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950), 
of which a précis appeared in a recent issue of the Economic History 
Review, is, like the similar but slighter work of Dr. D. F. Macdonald on the 
same period in Scotland (Scotland’s Shifting Population 1770-1850, 
Glasgow, 1937), broader in scope than its title indicates; it is virtually 
a review of contemporary economic (especially agricultural) and social 
conditions affecting and affected by the growth of population. Commenc- 
ing with a destructive criticism of estimates of eighteenth century 
population, based chiefly on the returns of ‘hearth money collectors’, 
Dr. Connell concludes that previous assumptions of a ‘ phenomenal pace’ 
of expansion towards the close of the century have been exaggerated. 
Population probably doubled between 1780 and 1840. The effects of migra- 
tion on population were not significant. Converging evidence indicates 
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an unusually high fertility especially in rural areas ; there is little warrant 
for assuming a declining death rate, in the absence of the factors usually 
cited as having reduced it in England. Early marriages were probably the 
main factor in the high fertility—not a new one, but one encouraged by 
outstanding developments of the period. Among these were the extension 
of arable, the sub-division of holdings, and the reclamation of waste. 
More generally influential were ‘the wretchedness and hopelessness of 
living conditions and the improvident temperament’ of the masses. In this 
connexion the familiar story of the evil characteristics of the Irish land 
system is elaborated, perhaps at disproportionate length, albeit with 
scholarly documentation. Rising population became ‘ an imperative cause 
of the further extension of tillage’. Particular attention is attached to 
growing reliance on the potato as ‘ the basic food of the Irish’. Dr. Con- 
nell, whose conclusions are derived from independent study, differs from 
the much publicized views of Dr. R. N. Salaman (The Influence of the Potato 
on Irish History, 1945) in holding that ‘ the nearly exclusive dependence ’ 
upon it was a recent development. While nutritionally adequate, the 
potato economy was precarious, and partial failures of crop occurred 
before the Famine Year of 1845. There was little improvement in medical 
and sanitary provision during the period, epidemics due primarily to 
food shortage were recurrent, the extension of vaccination was the only 
factor making for greater expectation of life. The book is lucidly written 
and fully documented ; it tends in some parts to diffuseness or repetition. 
In addition to its intrinsic interest as a useful contribution to Irish economic 
history, it affords a valuable comparative study, contrasting with con- 
temporary trends in an England with its Poor Law, its agricultural 
revolution, and its rapidly increasing industrialization. W. H. M. 






The Princeton University Press has published The Fry & Jefferson 
Map of Virginia and Maryland; a Facsimile of the First Edition in the 
Tracy W. McGregor Library, with an Introduction by Dumas Malone and 
a Checklist, by Coolie Verner, of eighteenth-century editions of the map 
(London : Cumberlege, 1950). The facsimile (49 by 30 in.; scale, 1 in. 
10 m.) reproduces an impression in four sections from the four plates 
in the earliest known state (only two copies are known to have survived) 
which Mr. Verner assigns to 1754, the date (1751) on the well-known 
cartouche being simply that of the manuscript by Joshua Fry and Peter 
Jefferson. It has been beautifully printed on French paper stock by the 
Meriden Gravure Company and is described by Mr. Verner, in his exact 
bibliographical note, as ‘extraordinarily faithful to the original’. At 
an English price of 97s. 6d. and a printing of only three hundred copies 
(of which a third go to Harry Clemons, the retiring Librarian of the 
University of Virginia, in whose honour his friends have designed the 
publication), the map is somewhat of a collector’s piece, especially as it 
was extensively corrected and supplemented in the many later editions 
beginning in 1755. But the publication is to be welcomed as more than 
an act of Virginian piety since, as Professor Malone points out, it is the 
first state of the first Virginia map that dealt with the country beyond 
the tidewaters and to its survey the authors unquestionably made 
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“very significant personal contributions’. The map was commissioned 
by the Board of Trade on 19 July 1750 and something perhaps could use- 
fully have been said in the Introduction of the full significance of that 
date for the region west of the Alleghenies—here an uninhabited space, 
traversed on the North-West sheet by the Ohio River flowing more or 
less due west in approximately the latitude of the southern boundary of 
Pennsylvania and less than thirty miles from the hypothetical base of 
Lake Erie. J. 8. B. 


Mr. Basil Cozens-Hardy has edited The Diary of Sylas Neville, 1767- 
1785 (London : Cumberlege, 1950), mainly from transcripts made in the 
nineteenth century by the Rev. Francis Howes, of which the originals have 
been destroyed. He claims, however, that such parts of the original 
manuscript as survive show Howes to have been a faithful transcriber. 
The main interest of the diary is twofold. The first part, covering Neville’s 
life in London and in Norfolk, shows a young man of the circle of Thomas 
Hollis and the Unitarian divines on the fringe of the Anglican and Presby- 
terian connexions, his mind full of every extreme left-wing cliché in cir- 
culation, whether political or religious. The existence of this free-thinking, 
or rather free-ranting underworld has to be borne in mind, in order to 
understand the tremendous response which Pitt aroused in the late ’fifties 
(Neville treats Pitt with contempt as a lost leader) and Wilkes in the 
sixties. It is hard to conceive that there were people who believed that 
Bute intended to make himself king and that Principal Robertson was 
employed by the ministry to spy on Mrs. Macaulay; but there really 
were such people—a fact which should not be forgotten. The second main 
feature of the diary is the long account of a medical student’s life at 
Edinburgh. This is very interesting, and it is rather a pity that Mr. 
Cozens-Hardy thought it necessary to cut it. The rest of the diary is 
full of Neville’s rather sordid and depressing private life, with a few good, 
but not striking, descriptions of travel. Mr. Cozens-Hardy has not suc- 
ceeded in finding out exactly who Neville was: evidently there was some 
mystery, almost reminiscent of the early pages of Redgauntlet, for Neville 
(who had been brought up in Scotland) was genuinely afraid of returning 
to Edinburgh, where he might be in some unspecified danger if recognized. 
Perhaps the clue of uncle William, who was a captain in the Royal Navy, 
might have been followed up more pertinaciously. There are a few mis- 
prints in proper names, but only one of historical importance (‘ Olis’ for 
* Otis’ on page 61). I think Mr. Cozens-Hardy must be in error in saying 
that Charles Fox came to an entertainment at Holkham shortly before 
5 November 1788, for Fox had not returned from Italy at that date. 

R. P. 


The most productive period of the silver mines of Spanish America was 
not the sixteenth century but the late eighteenth. Mr. Walter Howe in 
The Mining Guild of New Spain and its Tribunal General, 1770-1821 
(London: Cumberlege, for Harvard University Press, 1949), a labour 
of many years firmly based on manuscript sources in the Archivo General 
de Indias at Seville and the Archivo General de la Nacion at Mexico City, 
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presents some evidence for the view that this productivity was an outcome 
of the efforts of the enlightened despotism of Charles III of Spain. Soon 
after the middle of the century the supply of capital through the bancos 
de plata appears to have fallen off (for reasons which Mr. Howe does not 
explain). Gamboa, an official also well known as an historian, suggested 
that a semi-public agency be created for the purpose. The visit of José 
de Galvez, afterwards minister for the Indies, to New Spain in 1765-71 
familiarized him with the problems and led to suggestions of financial 
reforms. Then a new viceroy, Bucareli, conducted a census of the mining 
industry and invited proposals for its improvement. Two creoles, Lassaga 
and Velésquez de Leén, thereupon suggested the organization of a guild, 
a bank and a school of mines and new ordinances to regulate mining. 
In spite of Bucareli’s criticisms, they gained their main points and in 
1777 the cuerpo de mineria was organized by delegates of the miners, 
with Lassaga as administrator-general and Velasquez de Leén as director. 
The guild did not fully realize expectations. Ingrained Spanish habit 
constrained the tribunal to dissipate some of its funds in pensions and the 
crown, at any rate in war-time, to divert more from productive investment 
to loans which were not repaid. Moreover Lassaga and Veldsquez de 
Leén, having attained power, were corrupted by it. But the mining 
ordinances of 1783 were of lasting importance ; and when Lassaga and 
Velasquez de Leén both died, in 1786, the king appointed as director a 
brilliant young Spanish mining engineer, Fausto de Elhuyar, who retained 
his post until the revolution and carried on with rare tenacity the tradition 
of reform. It was he who brought to fruition the plans for a school of 
mines, ‘the first serious engineering or technical school in the Western 
Hemisphere ’. Mr. Howe knows his Mexico and his account of the central 
institutions, the tribunal general and the occasional juntas general, is not 
likely to be superseded. He admits that there is more to be said about the 
provincial deputations, though their records have largely disappeared. 
The presentation is clear and workmanlike and free from technicalities. 
As a work of patient scholarship the book should commend itself to all 
students of Latin American history. It also affords an excellent illus- 
tration of the work of Charles III and his ministers in the Indian summer 
of the Spanish monarchy. W. P. M. 


Mr. R. H. Cholmondeley’s edition of The Heber Letters, 1782-1832 
(London : Batchworth Press, 1950), offers a pleasant family picture but 
very little that is of definite interest to historians. From the author of 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ we get half-a-dozen spirited and 
valuable letters about the difficulties of an officer of Volunteers in 1804, but 
very little more. His half-brother the book-collector is represented by 
a good deal of gossip of which the most substantial part relates to his 
various attempts upon the constituency of Oxford University. There are 
also a few good letters from James Stanhope on military operations 
under Wellington. The editing is generally adequate; but the first 
footnote on page 213 is full of strange mistakes, and it is clear from the 
context that it was Speaker Abbot who was described on page 215 as ‘ the 
nasty little lickspittle of the Duke of M.’ (The editor seems to imply 
that the reference is to the duke’s own son.) R. P. 
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Professor T. H. Marshall’s volume entitled Citizenship and Social Class, 
and Other Essays (Cambridge: University Press, 1950), consists of four 
essays—one long, and three short. The three short ones were written in 
the 1930’s : the long one is based on a course of lectures given at Cambridge 
in 1949. It is sad to have to report that the earlier studies are a good deal 
better than the later—the more so because Professor Marshall observes 
that it is a sign of a subject being in a bad way when it is written about 
better shortly than at length. Social class is, of course, a peculiarly elusive 
theme, about which it is all too easy either to write nonsense or, in avoiding 
this pitfall, to write what amounts to little or nothing. In his longest 
essay, however, class is Professor Marshall’s minor premise only. He is 
writing much more about citizenship and about the broadening of the con- 
ception of citizenship in this country over the past three centuries. 
Correctly, but not very excitingly or originally, he reaches with some 
parade the conclusion that, on the whole, the extension of civic rights 
was an achievement of the eighteenth century—extended for this purpose 
to 1832—that of political rights belongs to the nineteenth century— 
extended at least to 1918—and that of social rights, with which he includes 
the economic, to the present century. He then analyses the nature of the 
conception of social rights that lies behind recent social legislation, and 
concludes that it has been dominated much more by the notion of a mini- 
mum standard necessary for tolerable living than by the notion of equality 
—again a correct, but hardly a startling conclusion. The shorter essays 
are, first, a brief ‘ preliminary analysis’ of the nature of social class, 
secondly a study of ‘ class-conflict ’, and thirdly an interesting little study 
of the recent development of the professional spirit, in relation both to the 
older professions of law and medicine and to the new ‘ semi-professions ’ 
which have been growing up on a foundation of specialized techniques and 
training. He suggests that the tendency has been to increase ‘ social 
mobility ’ at the school and university stages of life at the expense of 
decreasing it for those who have passed the stage of acquiring, or failing 
to acquire, a professional qualification. Throughout, Professor Marshall’s 
conception of class is social rather than economic ; and he insists on the 
diversity within classes as well as on the common elements. Indeed he 
regards classes less as groups of individuals who can be counted or clearly 
marked off than as notional points round which more or fewer individuals 
and families are more or less grouped. This is not the same thing as 
saying that a man’s class is what he feels it to be ; for that is only one 
element. It is also what other people feel it to be ; and its stigmata are 
of great importance. Like many other academic sociologists, Professor 
Marshall is apt, in fixing his attention mainly on the middle classes, to 
concentrate unduly on the more educated sections, and to pay too little 
attention to such large groups as shopkeepers and farmers. He is also apt 
to overestimate the extent of social fusion between the upper business 
groups and the ‘ intellectuals’, and to write as if a ’ class system ’ neces- 
sarily meant a system of layers eich lying above the next beneath it, and 
could not equally well mean a system of classes lying side by side as well 
. as one above another, so as to form a much more complicated social pat- 
tern. Ineffect, this can be called a ‘ suggestive’ book, but it is hardly the 
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example of ‘ clear thinking’ which the jacket proudly claimsit to be. Itis 
too tentative for that ; and perhaps the subject itself is too elusive. 
G. D. H. C. 


The lectures printed in the second volume of Baron David Hume’s 
Lectures, 1786-1822, edited by Campbell H. Paton (Edinburgh : J. Skinner, 
for the Stair Society, 1950) have been taken from the original manuscripts 
in the Advocates’ Library. They represent the lectures as delivered by 
Hume to his class during his last year as Professor of Scots Law in 
Edinburgh University in the session 1821-22. They comprise the 
first portion of Part II of Hume's course, which he calls the Law of 
Obligations or Personal Claims, and cover the Law of Contract treated 
from the aspect of eight individual forms of contract. The outstanding 
features of the lectures are the thoroughness with which they have been 
prepared, and the concise manner in which they are expressed. In the 
first chapter, for example, when dealing with the maxim caveat emptor 
in relation to the Law of Sale, the lecturer says, ‘ The Law goes, however, 
no farther in favour of anyone than to let him keep his intelligence to 
himself. If he goes one step further, and tell a falsehood, or make a 
deceitful answer to any enquiry on the other part and if this falsehood 
be such as has an influence on the terms of the bargain, this the law con- 
siders as a wrong—a fraud—of which the party can have no advantage ’. 
It would be difficult to find a more succinct explanation of the limits of 
the application of the doctrine of caveat emptor. To take another example, 
in the chapter dealing with ‘ Society ’, i.e. co-partnery, the lecture begins 
as follows, ‘What we next proceed to is the contract of society or co- 
partnery, an article of some importance in the practice of our days, and 
of which Lord Stair gives this description—that it is “a contract for 
communicating the profit and loss of that ’’ which is the subject of the 
engagement of parties’. These examples are taken at random, but they 
are typical of the brevity and lucidity of the lectures as a whole. The 
lecturer was intent upon inculcating legal principle, and not upon re- 
ferring to a mass of detailed authority. In 1821, the scope of authority 
was, of course, much narrower than it is at the present time. The series 
of reports now known as the Session Cases did not begin to appear 
until about 1822. The authorities to which Hume referred, in order 
to illustrate the principles enunciated in the lectures, are, therefore, the 
early reports such as the Faculty Collection, and Morrison’s Dictionary 
of Decisions, together with the works of the Institutional Writers. In 
the preface, the editor says ‘ The long delay in issuing this volume, which 
is regretted, has been mainly due to the editor having been engaged in 
war and reconstruction duties’. Those who have been eagerly awaiting 
the publication of Volume ii will not be disappointed and will consider 
that the delay has been well worth while. The printing is beautiful, and 
the table of contents, which deals very fully with the subjects comprised 
in each chapter, goes a long way to atone for the absence of an index. 
All who are interested in the historical development of the Law of Scot- 
land are indebted to the Stair Society, and to Mr. Campbell Paton for the 
publication of this volume. G. A. M. 
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Analecta Hibernica, No. 17 (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1949), has two 
main features. The index of will ‘ abstracts’ in the Genealogical Office, 
Dublin, compiled by Miss P. Beryl Eustace, and extending to two hundred 
pages, will be of considerable value to Irish genealogists. Dr. R. B. 
McDowell’s contribution, consisting of Thomas Collins’ secret reports to 
the Irish Government of the proceedings of the Dublin Society of United 
Irishmen between December 1791 (a few weeks after its foundation) and 
May 1794 when a police raid broke up the society, is of more general 
interest. Collins was a bankrupt Dublin tradesman, driven into espionage 
by financial troubles. He was one of the original members of the society, 
and he sent to the Castle authorities fairly full reports of every meeting 
during the next two and a half years, together with documentary enclosures 
and begging letters. Lists of the principal members present, and of new 
members elected by ballot, with their addresses and occupations, are 
often given. There is slight evidence of correspondence with the English 
and Scottish radical societies, and with the other United Irishmen societies 
‘throughout the kingdom’, There are occasional references to the 
society’s financial position and to its propagandist activities. Thus, 
political pamphlets were dispersed ‘ in great numbers ’, and in the summer 
of 1792 Napper Tandy received from the treasurer fifty guineas to meet 
his legal expenses. Large quantities of arms were ordered from Birming- 
ham in the autumn of 1792, but, though a stock had been accumulated in 
Dublin, ‘I saw a letter from a broker in Liverpool to Henry Jackson 
informing him that he could not ship any for him as the custom-house 
officers had stopped several parcels and would not permit any to be 
shipped for Ireland’. Only a few months later, however, Collins reported 
(April 1793) that ‘unless some very new event takes place .. . this 
nursery of rebellion is totally blasted, and I submit it to my friends if I 
cannot be of more real use elsewhere than in Dublin’. ‘ The spirit of the 
society ’, he wrote in August 1793, ‘is totally lost, and I apprehend that 
in future it will not as body [sic] be capable of doing much mischief from 
its being fallen apparently into so great disrepute.’ He added, ‘I have 
very good reason to think that there are private meetings of some of the 
members, if not a select number bound by some particular obligations, 
who meet for the original purposes of the society’. Inevitably, these 
reports do not contain the whole truth about the society’s proceedings, 
for, as the belief became general that government spies had found their 
way into it, attendance fell away sharply, and the leading members with- 
drew into a small secret committee ‘ where ’, said Collins, ‘ all the mischief 
originates’. Of this, naturally, he knew nothing. In 1798 the Colonial 
Office appointed him to a well-paid post in Dominica, where he died 
sixteen years later. Dr. McDowell states that Collins’ somewhat erratic 
spelling has been modernized, but the modernization has been carried out 
rather perfunctorily. A. A. 


In David’s famous picture of the Tennis Court Oath Mounier stands 
symbolically under Bailly’s upraised arm; for it was he who had made 
the first suggestion of the oath—Jurons tous a Dieu et a la Patrie de ne 
jamais nous séparer que nous n’ayons formé une Constitution solide et 
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équitable: a less provocative formula, he thought, than that actually 
adopted. ‘ Experienced Mounier’, Carlyle twice calls him, with his 
usual felicity: ‘experienced Mounier, not wholly new to such things, 
in Parliamentary revolts, which he has seen or heard of’; and, on 
5 October, when the women are marching on Versailles, ‘ Mirabeau quits 
him, as one quits an experienced President getting blindfold into deep 
waters’. But he did not endanger himself blindfold. Esprit clair, 
soucieux de connaissances concreétes et de résultats positifs, as M. Jean Egret 
calls him in La Révolution des Notables: Mounier et les Monarchiens, 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1950), he held to his principles, whether 
as secretary of the Dauphiné Estates, or as president of the Constituent 
Assembly or, for that matter, as Préfet of Ille-et-Vilaine under Napoleon. 
For though he was one of those who started the Revolution, he was never 
a revolutionary ; indeed, was one of the first to be alarmed by the Monster 
he had created, and to throw up his work as deputy even before the 
Assembly followed the king to Paris in the autumn of ’89: he was safely 
in Switzerland three years before the Terror. M. Egret’s book is not a 
biography : for that the reader must still go to Lanzac de Laborie (1887). 
It is a study of Mounier’s five months’ career in the Constituent Assembly, 
a sequel to the writer’s previous works on Le Parlement de Dauphiné 
and Les derniers Etats de Dauphiné. But its narrow scope is deepened by 
the use of some valuable new sources: letters written to Mounier which 
are not part of the archives at Grenoble or Autun (and these in any case 
have little bearing on the Paris period), an unpublished manuscript ac- 
count of the sittings of the clerical deputies at Versailles, and, above all, 
forty-two letters, hitherto unused, written to the marquis de Viennois 
by members of Mounier’s circle between April ’89 and March ’90. 
Mounier was not a mere anglomane, as Lafayette thought ; he had studied 
the British constitution, he had corresponded with a relation of Admiral 
Byng, and he believed that what France needed was a two-chamber 
government, both to restrain the royal power and to prevent democratic 
excesses. He was not the only monarchien; and M. Egret rightly 
emphasizes his relations with Malouet, Lally-Tollendal, and Bergasse. 
That he failed to enforce his opinions was due mainly to the strong anti- 
privilege (unless it were to be bourgeois privilege) feelings of the majority 
of the deputies, and their suspicion of institutions ‘ made in England’ ; 
but partly also, as with Malouet, to an intellectualist intransigeance which 
could not face the atmosphere of the Manége, the Jacobin Club, and the 
Palais-Royal. J. M. T. 






Did the American operations against France in 1798, or the battle 
of Navarino in 1827, or the Sino-Japanese ‘ Incident ’ in 1937 constitute 
‘war ’ in the sense in which international lawyers ought to use that term ? 
Professor Fritz Grob sets out in some detail the facts of these and of a 
number of other episodes in which the existence or non-existence of war 
has been a matter of controversy in the first part of The Relativity of War 
and Peace. A Study in Law, History, and Politics (London : Cumberlege, 
for Yale University Press, 1949). His purpose in these historical chapters, 
however, is only to provide the groundwork for a discussion of the legal 
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meaning of war in the second part where a number of suggested definitions 
of war are examined and are all discarded as unsatisfactory. The author’s 
own thesis is that a definition of war is not only difficult, but that it is 
impossible. Phrases such as a ‘ state of war’ or ‘ war in the legal sense ’ 
are, he thinks, meaningless ; we need not one, but a variety of definitions, 
each definition being made in the light of and in relation to the particular 
purpose of whatever rule of law happens to be under consideration. If, 
for example, the lawyer is asked whether certain operations do or do not 
amount to war, he can, the author thinks, give no reasonable answer with- 
out asking what exactly is the purpose of the question. Does the questioner 
wish to know, for instance, whether the Hague Regulations apply to the 
case in hand ? or whether states which are not parties to the operations 
are bound to observe the duties of neutrality ? or whether a ‘ resort to 
war’ within the meaning of article xvi of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has taken place? In each of these cases a different answer 
may be required. International lawyers are well aware that there are 
great difficulties in defining war, that border-line cases occur, that political 
motives often distort or conceal the facts, and that in any case the meaning 
of the term, like that of most other legal terms, may vary with the context 
in which it occurs. But to say that war is a term which cannot be legally 
defined comes near to saying that it is a term which has no meaning at all. 
Yet Professor Grob himself repeatedly speaks of the ‘laws of war’, and 
by such a phrase he implies that the rules to which he refers have some 
common element or subject matter which it should be possible, though 
it may be difficult, to express in a definition. His book greatly exaggerates 


the usefulness of a method of approach to legal problems which within 
certain limits is legitimate enough. J. L. B. 


The Neapolitan Revolution of 1820-1821, by G. T. Romani (Evanston, 
Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1950), is a useful study of the 
events in Naples from July 1820 to March 1821, with a few introductory 
and concluding pages. The bibliography suggests that it is based entirely 
on published sources, which are plentiful, including those edited by 
C. Colletta (1864) and A. Alberti (1926-31). Not much attention is paid 
to Sicily. Except for King Ferdinand and General Guglielmo Pepe, the 
easy-going villain and the vain but genuine hero of the story, the principal 
characters hardly come to life, and of the reactions abroad, only those of 
Metternich are treated in any detail; but the narrative brings out clearly 
the divergent aims of the leading Muratists on one side and the Carbonari, 
themselves of varying hue, on the other ; the laxity of the king’s ministers 
before the Revolution and then the lack of initiative of the constitutional 
Junta, pinned unwillingly by the Carbonari to the shibboleth of the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812; the readiness of the king to promise anything in 
order to recover his freedom by going to Laibach, and then to repudiate it 
all as soon as he was out of the kingdom; and finally the great skill of 
Metternich in driving a wedge between the parties in Naples and in 
neutralizing or isolating the foreign well-wishers of constitutional reform 
there. The conclusion is that the Revolution was ruined by its own 
ineptitude, but that its successful consolidation might have created a 
serious obstacle to the later unification of Italy. C. W.C. 
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In Frederick Denison Maurice (Cambridge: University Press, 1950), 
Professor H. G. Wood, the first holder of the chair of Theology at Birming- 
ham, in lectures on a Congregationalist foundation, gives a Quaker 
theologian’s estimate of a Victorian Churchman whose writings are being 
increasingly studied. He has adopted the sensible plan of basing each 
lecture on a work or group of works published by Maurice. His exposition 
is lucid in a way that Maurice’s own often was not. Maurice’s writings 
bore rather too obviously the marks of his intellectual wrestlings. Mr. 
Wood starts naturally with The Kingdom of Christ (1838-42), but may be 
thought by some to make hardly enough of the sacramental part of its 
argument. He has good chapters on Maurice’s argument against Newman’s 
theory of the development of doctrine, and rightly links Maurice’s criticism 
with J. B. Mozley’s ; on his treatment in the Boyle lectures of comparative 
religion (very critical) ; and on the issues involved in his being dismissed 
from King’s College. In this last affair, W. E. Gladstone comes out well, 
not for the first time in an ecclesiastical dispute, in seeking to obtain a 
serious academic consideration of the theological questions being agitated. 
He was defeated by the timidity of the Principal, R. W. Jelf, and the 
truculent Bible-thumping of The Record. There is an interesting account 
of the controversy (still of some theological point) with Mansel, dean of 
St. Paul’s, about revelation. On Maurice’s more specifically social writings, 
Professor Wood comments on those about education, particularly of 
women, and of working men. Finally there isa brief treatment of Maurice’s 
‘socialism’. This method, based on texts, has obvious advantages, 
but for Maurice in action Canon C. E. Raven’s Christian Socialism remains 
indispensable. Occasionally an historical generalization seems questionable. 
One may doubt whether in 1834 Calvinism (whatever precisely in this 
context that term may be taken to cover) dominated English theology 
(as distinct from ‘ popular Protestantism ’) as much as seems to be suggested 
on page 12. At Oxford there were scholars who were neither ‘ Calvinist ’ 
nor Tractarian, and at Cambridge men who had been brought up in the 
school of Kaye. Economic historians will find pages 151-2 too general. 
Maurice was a truly remarkable man, a Catholic minded Anglican who 
could not abide Tractarianism (though Mr. Wood is not so foolish as to 
think to cry up Maurice, as some do, by belittling the Tractarians); a 
man of liberal temper who cared deeply for orthodoxy (so much so that 
he refused to join the staff of Bedford College because Francis Newman 
was connected with it) ; and a ‘ socialist ’ who was suspicious of much that 
passes for democracy, and in particular of universal suffrage. This book 
is primarily the work of a theologian, but will be of great interest, and very 
useful, to historians of Victorian England who know that they are unlikely 
to understand their subject enough, if they have no insight into its religion. 
R. W. G. 


Miss Jane E. Norton’s Guide to the Provincial Directories of England and 
Wales, excluding London, published before 1856 (Royal Historical Society, 
1950), is no. 5 of the Society’s invaluable series of ‘ Guides and Handbooks ’. 
The preface explains clearly the limitations of the work: it supplements 
Goss, it is not exhaustive, many of the particulars given are tentative. 
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An admirable introduction, at once informative and readable, relates local 
developments in England to the general history of directories. In the 
catalogue itself there are a great many new facts about national as well as 
provincial directories. This information is chiefly of a bibliographical 
kind and one could wish that more had been said about the contents of the 
volumes. By their very nature reference works of this kind are likely to 
be thrown away and Miss Norton is to be congratulated on unearthing so 
many copies in different libraries and in piecing together so accurately the 
tiresome details of series, reissues and new editions. In a check at the 
Institute of Historical Research the only errata detected are the statements 
that Rusher’s Banbury was ‘ first published in 1812’ (p. 160) and that the 
Bodleian Library has a complete run of this directory. The Institute’s run 
begins in 1795 with what appears to be the first issue, edited by William 
Rusher, parish clerk and stationer. There will doubtless be other small 
changes of the same kind to be made as other copies are discovered, but 
the main task of guiding scholars through the complicated story has been 
well and truly done. A. T. M. 


From Cowhides to Golden Fleece, by Reuben L. Underhill (Stanford 
University Press, 1946; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), is a second 
edition of a book first published it 1939. It appeared in connexion with 
the centenary of the raising of the American flag at Monterey on 7 July 
1846. Its scope is indicated in the sub-title ; the book being, in fact, a 
‘narrative of California, 1832-1858, based upon unpublished corre- 
spondence of Thomas Oliver Larkin of Monterey, Trader, Developer, 
Promoter and only American Consul’. Mr. Underhill presents Larkin as 
the most prominent and influential of the early American residents, and 
makes particular use of a collection of letters received by him which are 
in the Bancroft Library of the University of California, but which, hitherto, 
has been ‘ largely unknown and unseen’. In this new edition the chapters 
dealing with events at Monterey in 1846 have been enlarged, and, in view 
of its occasion, this is appropriate. But since Larkin arrived in the 
country in 1832, the work still provides a full and interesting account of 
life in California during the years preceding accession to the United 
States and, in the correspondence used by Mr. Underhill, there are frequent 
and interesting references to contemporary American politics. There are 
useful appendixes (e.g. two reports on the Bear Flag Revolt) and a list of 
books dealing with the background and interpolated matter in the work. 

J. E. T. 


On the extinction of the Prussian School with the death of Treitschke 
in 1896 Ranke resumed his position as the oracle of historical studies in 
Germany, and the interest in his writings and methods never flags. The 
latest contribution to the discussion is in Leopold Ranke: The Formative 
Years, by Theodore H. von Laue (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, for 
Princeton University Press, 1950). His main interest is in the ideology of 
the historian. Historismus, a word brought into fashion by Tréltsch and 
Meinecke, is defined as ‘the sympathetic acceptance of every individual 
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event and personality in the frame of universal history’. Though Ranke 
was the supreme embodiment of this receptive attitude he never confined 
his task to discovering ‘ how things were’. The chief merit of this mono- 
graph is the thorough analysis of the elements of his thought, in which is 
discovered a curious blend of idealism, conservatism and evangelical 
piety. The scholar who is often regarded by those who do not know him as 
almost uncannily impersonal was aglow with the conviction that the hand 
of God was to be found not only in his own career but in every phase of 
history. This quasi-mystical and quietistic approach tended to soften 
the outlines of his pictures of men and events. It is, however, mainly his 
writings as a publicist, the relations between history and politics, and his 
contacts with the Prussian state, with which this book, covering the first 
forty years of his life, is concerned. Accepting an invitation from the 
Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs, on returning from his long sojourn in 
Italy in 1831, to edit a highbrow political journal, Ranke devoted a large 
part of the next four years to expounding his creed of moderate con- 
servatism, ‘a halfway position between revolution and reaction ’, as the 
author puts it. French models and slogans were to be avoided; a 
parliament, unnecessary in a progressive Monarchy, would weaken the 
executive in its supreme task of national defence. Accepting power 
politics, as he accepted all the phenomena of historical life, he became, in 
the author’s view, one of the sponsors of Realpolitik. His system was 
explained at length in his Politisches Gesprich, of which a translation 
is supplied. Dr. von Laue admires the historian but has little use for the 


publicist : his phraseology was vague and he lacked capacity for real 
political understanding. Despite his genuine piety and sincere belief in 
the existence of a European community, his emphasis on the state, his 
acceptance of dynastic autocracy, and his belief in war as the ultima ratio 
fostered Realpolitik in Germany. Realpolitik, however, is not confined 
to any one country, and many scholars, German and non-German, have 
contributed far more to its vogue than Ranke. G. P. G. 


Carlo Giglio in La politica Africana dell’ Inghilterra nel XIX secolo 
(Padua: Cedam, 1950) describes the building of what was, at the beginning 
of this century, the British empire in Africa. The story opens with an 
account of Tudor and Stuart ventures, West African factories and East 
African rivalries. The Napoleonic wars made Egypt and the Cape the new 
focal points of African interest and revealed the strategic importance of the 
continent in world-wide politics. Signor Giglio, however, distinguishes 
Mediterranean from African affairs and Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers and 
Morocco are beyond his scope. The first phase of the story comprises the 
struggle to end the slave trade, West African philanthropic and missionary 
enterprises and the clash between British and Boer notions at the Cape. 
The real development of the theme comes in the chapters on the second 
half of the century and the climax in the struggle for the control of Congo, 
Niger and Nile. South and South-West Africa, the Rhodesian hinterland 
of Portuguese East Africa, the Congo, the West African colonies and the 
East African protectorates are treated successively. This arrangement is 
difficult wherever international treaties regulate more than one area, but 
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is well calculated to create the impression of that ‘ costanza e tenacia nei 
suoi obiettivi e nei suoi metodi’ which Signor Giglio believes was the 
peculiar characteristic of Britain in Africa. The account is based entirely 
upon published material, including the British blue books, the parliamen- 
tary publications of France, Germany and Italy, and the English, German 
and French publications of diplomatic documents. It does not add to the 
information provided, for example, on the nineties by W. L. Langer ; for 
it is a re-statement and re-assessment. The English reader must, however, 
regret that Signor Giglio expresses no opinion on recent studies, such as 
those of W. 0. Aydelotte and 8. E. Crowe, based on the unpublished 
Foreign Office correspondence. To the questions on Massowa which the 
author, for want of the unpublished papers, leaves open, the correspon- 
dence in F.O. 78, 3728 and 3857 gives at least the British answer. The 
Massowa negotiation of 1884-85 must be related to Italy’s endeavour over 
the preceding three years to secure British recognition of her sovereignty 
on the Eritrean coast. Britain had maintained throughout that her 
recognition depended upon that of Turkey, the de jure sovereign, and was 
throughout concerned not to embroil Egypt with Turkey or to increase her 
own difficulties at the Porte. Thus there could not be, nor was there, any 
Anglo-Italian treaty on Massawa. Further, while it is true that the 
Italian occupation suited Granville and Gladstone, so long as it did not 
disturb the nominal authority of Turkey and Egypt, yet their encourage- 
ment of it had been invited by Italy. Several misprints, ranging from the 
relatively unimportant ‘ wigh’ (pp. 498, 499) to the more misleading 
* Orientale ’ for ‘ Occidentale ’ on p. 38, have been noticed. The work is 


an impressive and judicious tribute to the effectiveness of the enterprise of 
British individuals, and to the professional zeal of the official, his confi- 
dence in his country’s administrative methods and his awareness of her 
interests. It provides a valuable conspectus of the characteristic methods 
and problems of the nineteenth-century British empire builders in Africa. 
A. R. 


Signor Federico Curato has made a curious addition to the scholarship 
of the revolutions of 1848 in editing, with a long introduction, the records 
of La Consulta Straordinaria della Lombardia (Verona : Arnoldo Mondadori, 
1950). When the union of Lombardy with the kingdom of Sardinia was 
voted by the Sardinian parliament in July 1848, the provisional govern- 
ment of Lombardy transformed itself into an extraordinary Consulta, to 
give the consent of Lombardy to laws and treaties until an election could 
be held. But immediately after this, Lombardy was reconquered by the 
Austrians ; and the Consulta went into exile in Turin. In its limited form 
as a legislative body, the Consulta had a legal existence in Sardinia ; but 
in the changed circumstances it was not content with this modest réle— 
it wished to act as the provisional government of Lombardy, of which it 
was the heir. Thus it sought to organize and to direct the exiles; to 
voice the claims of Lombardy at the abortive conference of Brussels ; 
and to urge a renewal of the war against Austria. As all its members were 
wealthy landowners, it was concerned most of all to protest against 
Radetzky’s decree, sequestrating the revenues of notorious enemies of 
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Austria. Signor Curato has presented the story very well. He prints 
the minutes of the Consulta and the notes which it addressed to the Sar- 
dinian government and to the two mediating powers, Great Britain and 
France. His introduction of some hundred and fifty pages summarizes 
the story and is all that the general historian need read. In keeping with 
the contemporary. trend of history-writing in Italy, he brings out the 
‘ moderatism ’ of the Consulta—the anxiety of its noble members not to let 
leadership pass to the republicans—and also their ‘ provincialism ’— 
the ceaseless conflict between their vague Italian patriotism and their 
much deeper concern for Lombardy in particular. As the abortive 
mediation envisaged the jettisoning of most of Venetia for the sake of 
Lombardy, this latter theme was peculiarly poignant. Apart from the 
light cast on Italian politics in the Risorgimento, this record has a special 
interest as the story of the first government in exile, claiming to speak 
for a people with whom it had no contact. MRED. TF. 


The University of California has decided to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the state by launching the Chronicles of California ‘ as a series 
in which qualified scholars may write on well-defined segments of the 
state’s history’. In his volume in the series, Gold is the Cornerstone 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. Cambridge : 
University Press, 1948), Professor J. W. Caughey has the well-worn 
theme of the California gold rush, but does rather more than merely 
retell an old story. He does not profess to incorporate important new 
material about the rush or to reinterpret its significance in the history of 
the United States or of California itself; but he claims, it would seem 
with justice, that this is the first attempt at a broad synthesis in a single 
volume. Dr. Caughey has the qualifications of familiarity with the terrain 
of the rush and of mastery of the vast and ever-growing literature of the 
subject, of which he gives a useful critical bibliography. About a third 
of the book is devoted to the routes to California followed by the ‘ forty- 
niners’. Apart from this it is local history, but good local history—a 
smoothly flowing, not too highly coloured, narrative, enriched by precise 
and authentic detail. The illustrations, though few, are well chosen, but 
maps would have been welcome to non-Californian readers. W. P. M. 


Les Origines du Malheur Européen: VAide Anglo-Frangaise a la 
Domination Prussienne (Paris: Hachette, 1948) is a long, elegant, and 
discursive account of French relations with Bismarck from 1862 to 1875, 
by M. Jacques Bardoux, the author of a great many books on English 
politics and Anglo-French relations. Bismarck would not have succeeded 
in his work of unification and domination without the collaboration of 
Victorian England and the France of the Third Napoleon, and M. Bardoux 
is inclined to think that the part of Napoleon and his agents was the more 
decisive of the two, although less consciously so. He explains rather 
disarmingly in the prefece that his real aim is to elucidate the political 
psychology of the three powers and not to discover unpublished documents, 
but the student of the period may well find the full summaries of the printed 
French documents, Les origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1, on 
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which the book is largely based, a useful substitute for the authoritative 
and exhaustive history of Napoleon’s diplomacy which has yet to be 
written. But it must be said that apart from this series, the documents 
published by R. H. Lord and Oncken (whose name is usually mis-spelt), 
and a few other works, the book is sadly deticient in the use of even the 
published sources, and it has practically nothing to offer on the German 
side. It is written mainly, no doubt, for the educated, non-professional 
French reader, and certainly shows how France’s unhappy situation before 
and after 1870 came about; whether it can be said to explain the 
‘psychology ’ of these events is more doubtful. It does not supersede 
Miss A. A. W. Ramsay’s Idealism and Foreign Policy, which, published 
as long ago as 1925, is still the most penetrating analysis that we have 
of the French-British-Prussian problem of this period. W. N. M. 


Miss Doris Appel Gruber takes as the starting-point of her study on 
The Development of the Law of Belligerent Occupation, 1863-1914 (London : 
Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1949), the instructions issued 
to the Union Forces in the American Civil War, the so-called Lieber 
Code of 1863. This was the first attempt to present the law on the sub- 
ject in systematic form, and it started a movement, continued in the 
Brussels Conference of 1874 and the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907, 
which probably, even in the practice of belligerents, did have some effect 
in increasing the protection of civilian populations from such at least of 
the hardships of war as are not imperatively demanded by military 
necessities. Unfortunately it is now evident that this progress rested on 
the possibility of making certain distinctions, such as that between com- 
batants and non-combatants and that between property which is and 
which is not useful for war purposes, which have since become blurred, 
and most of the ground gained, though perhaps not all, has been lost in 
the wars of the present century. Many of the questions which were most 
hotly debated in the period of Miss Gruber’s study have ceased to be im- 
portant, and many new questions have been raised which were not foreseen 
and on which therefore the debates throw little light. But as a study of 
a phase in the development of the laws of war which has a fairly definite 
beginning and ending the book has an interest for the historian of inter- 
national law. J. L. B. 


Mr. Melvin Kranzberg’s The Siege of Paris, 1870-1871, A Political 
and Social History (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press ; and London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1950) does not throw any new light upon that re- 
markable episode, but the siege has been so overshadowed by the mass 
of writing about the Commune that a separate study is welcome. Mr. 
Kranzberg’s book has the merits of being brief (185 pp. of text) and well- 
balanced and of combining a sense of humour with shrewdness of judge- 
ment. It gives a clear picture of the abnormal conditions under which 
the Parisians were forced to live and a very fair appraisal of the psycho- 
logical and political consequences ; moreover, what he has to say about 
the growing popularity of the idea of a Commune and about the vagueness 
of the implications of the word may help to dispel certain left-wing 
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legends which die very hard. By way of general criticism it may be 
suggested that the memories of 1848, an experiment of which all Frenchmen 
of middle years and more had had personal experience, deserve rather 
more emphasis. Only a few points of detail need rectification. Marshal 
le Boeuf’s famous phrase was ‘ to the last gaiter button ’ (p. 3) and Jules 
Favre was not vice-president of ‘the Republic’ (p. 20). Clinchart 
should be Clinchant (p. 173), and the points that Thiers refused to become 
a member of the Government of National Defence and that La Paiva 
married Count Henckel von Donnersmarck seem to be missed (pp. 20 
and 15). I am also puzzled to know what Legitimists Mr. Kranzberg 
has in mind when he says (p. 7) that despite the presence of various 
Republicans within the Government of National Defence ‘the actual 
power’ was wielded by Legitimists, Orleanists and others. The book 
contains a useful bibliography, which does not, however, cover the works 
on the Commune whose interpretation Mr. Kranzberg is concerned to 
refute. & HH Mi 


Dr. G. H. Needler, in editing General Sir Fred Middleton’s Suppression 
of the Rebellion in the North West Territories of Canada, 1885 (University 
of Toronto Press. London: Cumberlege, 1948) has made a useful con- 
tribution to Canadian military history. The book is a reprint, with 
critical and explanatory notes, of articles in the United Service Magazine 
in 1893-94 by the officer in command, and the editor has the unusual 
qualification of having served as a young corporal in the campaign. The 
narrative is clear and readable, though, as Dr. Needler points out, the 
detail is not unimpeachable. It is confined to military events, and does 
not enter upon the wider considerations which make the rebellion im- 
portant in the history of the Canadian West. W. P. M. 


It has long been known that Holstein, of the German foreign ministry, 
played a decisive part in preventing the renewal of the Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia in 1890. Helmut Krausnick has found in the Austrian 
archives a new chapter in Holsteins Geheimpolitik in der Ara Bismarck 
1886-1890 (Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1942). He shows 
decisively that in these four years, when Bismarck was trying to hold the 
balance between Russia and Austria-Hungary and especially was urging a 
partition of spheres of influence in the Balkans, Holstein—though merely 
a subordinate official—was encouraging the Austrians to resist Russia, 
assuring them that war was inevitable, and that Germany would support 
Austria-Hungary in an active Balkan policy. This strange story is a 
useful addition to our knowledge and helps to explain the later develop- 
ment of German policy under Holstein’s influence as late as the Bosnian 
crisis of 1908-09. Though the point is important, it is made at rather 
excessive length. Every instance of Holstein’s running counter to 
Bismarck’s policy is carefully analysed, long after the author has made 
his case. What motives lay behind Holstein’s secret policy ? The author 
discusses Holstein’s psychology and diagnoses inferiority-complex. This 
does not really carry things much further. The historian assumes that 
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all his individual characters are mad. The important question for him is, 
why did their madness take this particular form? In this instance, why 
did Holstein take the anti-Russian and pro-Austrian line? Not simply 
out of resentment against Bismarck; or he would have changed his 
line after 1890. The answer to the question must be found in the social 
and political structure of imperial Germany, not in morbid psychology. 
After all the question whether to go with Vienna against Russia was not 
new for Berlin in 1886, nor was it settled by Bismarck’s fall. The date of 
publication of this book illustrates the point. Though ready for publication 
in 1932, it was held up for nearly ten years, no doubt as politically in- 
opportune ; its publication must have been authorized in the heyday of 
the Nazi-Soviet alliance, though by the time it appeared it must again 
have been disturbing to suggest that hostility to Russia was a product of 
morbid psychology. A. J.P. T. 


Professor Denis Gwynn attempts, in The History of Partition, 1912- 
1925 (Dublin: Browne and Nolan, 1950), to do two things: firstly, 
to write a historical account of the growth and ultimate realization of 
the idea of partition as a means of solving the Irish question, and secondly 
to consider the basis of a reasonable settlement which would now restore 
Irish unity. These two aims are not to be easily reconciled, and while 
the author has written a discerning history of partition from the time of 
the Third Home Rule Bill to the abortive Boundary Commission of 1925 
the attempt to relate the lessons of that history to contemporary political 
issues detracts from the unity of his study and is not in itself adequate 
or satisfying. Professor Gwynn traces the idea of providing some form 
of separate treatment for Ulster, or some part of it, in its many variations 
between 1912 and 1920. He has made good use of material already pub- 
lished and he has reproduced for the first time some of John Redmond’s 
personal memoranda in which were recorded the Irish leader’s impressions 
of the Buckingham Palace Conference of July 1914. These memoranda 
are valuable not because they add significantly to what is already known 
but for the sidelights they throw on the issues and personalities involved. 
Neither they, nor indeed Professor Gwynn’s story as a whole, are likely 
to do anything to rehabilitate Redmond’s reputation in Ireland. He had 
many virtues but political acumen would not appear to have been among 
them. Carson, however, emerges in an unusual light, On the opening 
day of the Conference he strongly urged Redmond to agree to the total 
exclusion of Ulster ‘in the interest of the earliest possible unity of 
Ireland ’, arguing that if a smaller, more homogeneous area were excluded 
the reunion of Ireland would be thereby delayed. It is not clear whether 
the nationalist leaders understood the force of this argument, to which 
Carson often returned in later years, but if so they were too timid to act 
upon it at any time and pursued instead the barren, but popular, tactic 
of trying persistently to whittle away the area to be excluded. While 
making no attempt to disguise his own views Professor Gwynn analyses 
the subsequent steps towards partition with care and discrimination, 
and in substance his account of how it came about is hardly open to 
serious challenge. For this reason it is the more to be regretted that he 
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included an introductory chapter on contemporary politics which shows 
traces of hasty compilation and includes too many unsubstantiated and 
highly speculative judgements. Characteristic is the description of the 
Ireland Act of 1949 as a ‘ hurried piece of panic legislation ’ (p. 15). More 
serious is the inexactitude of statements about the Commonwealth which 
are intended to lend significant support to his argument. The Common- 
wealth (p. 16) is referred to (of all things) as ‘a rigid form of federation ’ ! 
Burma was never a dominion as is stated on page 15, and the Imperial 
Conference of 1949 did not decide that ‘India’s secession should not 
exclude her from future partnership’ (p. 16), for India had not, and has 
not, seceded. Elsewhere in the book there is some avoidable repetition, 
Article 1 of the Treaty of 1921 being printed on page 201 in full and 
again in full on page 209, while part of an instructive memorandum of 
Carson’s is reproduced on page 162 and again on page 235. But these 
are blemishes, some trifling, others more serious, in a book which is none 
the less a noteworthy contribution to the understanding of recent Irish 
history. N. M. 





Religious history is, very properly, the dominant theme of Medieval 
Studies presented to Rose Graham, edited by Veronica Ruffer and A. J. 
Taylor (Oxford: University Press, 1950). Thus, Dr. Cranage writes on 
Monks and Friars, and Dr. Conant on Cluny I and Cluny II, while Dr. 
Dickinson is exhaustive, if a little tendencious, on Early Suppressions of 
English Houses of Austin Canons. Professor Jacob, with the learning of 
a medieval canon lawyer, discusses the Disputed Election at Fountains 
Abbey, 1410-16, and Professor Knowles tells us all we are ever likely to 
know on the mournful subject of The Last Abbot of Wigmore. Miss Legge 
and Miss Major, in a more cheerful vein, write respectively on The French 
Language and the English Cloister, and The Office of Chapter Clerk at 
Lincoln in the Middle Ages ;: and Mr. Pantin makes a major contribution 
to fourteenth-century religious history with his Some Medieval English 
Treatises on the Origins of Monasticism. Into this group we can just 
squeeze Professor Hamilton Thompson’s William Beverley, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, which raises the particular question of the exchange of 
benefices in the fourteenth century, as well as the more general an possit 
salvari archidiaconus. The three remaining studies stand apart in subject. 
Professor Cam’s Community of the Vill systematically collects the facts, 
and gently criticizes Maitland. What strikes one here is that nearly all 
the evidence is post twelfth century, and the solution of the problem may 
well lie in the line of argument so ably followed by Mr. Hoyt in his recent 
article on the Ancient Demesne.! Mr. Colvin’s masterly Holme Lacy: 
an episcopal manor and its tenants in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries sets 
before us the true social history of feudalism: and lastly Professor Jenkins, 
with encyclopaedic learning lightly borne, examines the conception of 
universal history current at the close of the middle ages in an elaborate 
paper entitled Dr. Hartmann Schedel and His Book. In a foreword Sir 
Alfred Clapham pays just tribute to Dr. Graham’s own services to learning, 
and not least ‘her ungrudging assistance’ to fellow workers, while 


1 Ante Ixv., 145-74. 
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Dr. Taylor rounds off the volume with a business-like bibliography of Miss 
Graham’s publications, from which we learn that her first printed work 
was an article in the Z.H.R. of 1898. An admirable portrait is included as 
a frontispiece ; and it is a heartening reflexion that there is still no one in 
the country who, if propriety permitted, could review this volume in her 
honour so well as herself. ¥% ee 


The Spaniards in their History (London: Hollis and Carter, 1950) 
comprises two essays of almost equal length. One is a translation by Dr. 
Walter Starkie of the essay entitled Los Espaftoles en su historia which was 
prefaced to the first volume of the monumental Historia de Espafta 
(Madrid, Espafia-Calpe, 1947) by its distinguished general editor Don 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal. To this Mr. Starkie has provided as an intro- 
duction, a study of the work of Sefior Menéndez Pidal with special reference 
to the genesis of the Romancero, and its recurrent influence on Spanish 
literature. In the historical essay Sefior Menéndez Pidal analyses the 
national characteristics of the Spanish people, and traces the influence of 
these characteristics on their history. He deals first with the character- 
istics of austerity, idealism and individualism, and illustrates them both 
from historical incidents and from the writings of native and foreign 
observers. The fourth chapter deals with the antagonistic forces of 
centralization and regionalism. Regionalism is not due to ethnico-geo- 
graphical causes; the dissimilarity of races is not much greater in the 
Peninsula than in France, and the frontiers of the medieval kingdoms rarely 
followed natural, racial or linguistic boundaries. The Christian kingdoms 
expanded southward against the Moors across the mountain barriers ; 
Navarre was not wholly Basque-speaking, nor were all the Basques con- 
fined to it, and with the union of Aragon and Catalonia the Kings of 
Aragon ruled a bilingual state. Regionalism, according to Sefior Menéndez 
Pidal, is an outcome of the fundamental individualism of the Spaniard ; 
further it can be overstressed. Even in the middle ages, when political 
disunity was greatest, the conception of a united Spain was not wholly 
absent. Finally, the author deals with ‘the two Spains ’"—the Spain of 
traditionalism and the Spain of innovation—always difficult to reconcile, 
although they have been reconciled in the periods of Spain’s greatness, 
as, for example, under the Catholic Monarchs, and at times openly at war, 
as in the civil strife of the nineteenth century. In treating of this ‘ dual- 
ism ’, Sefior Menéndez Pidal surveys Spanish history up to modern times, 
and ends with an eloquent plea for understanding and co-operation. 
To the list of the principal works of Sefior Menéndez Pidal should be 
added the rewritten and expanded third edition (1918) of the Crénicas 
Generales de Espafia. Catdlogo de la Real Biblioteca, and the revised 
fourth edition (1947) of La Espafia del Cid. The alleged second edition 
(1916) of the text of the Primera Crénica General de Espafia que mandé 
Componer Alfonso el Sabio y se continuaba bajo Sancho IV is, presumably, 
a confusion with the discourse read by Sefior Menéndez Pidal on his 
admission to the Real Academia de la Historia, and published in 1916 
under the title La Crénica general de Espaiia que mandé conponer el Rey 
Alfonso X, a title similar to that of the edition of the text. E. 8. P. 
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